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The Regulation of Hours of Work 
in the Cotton and Wool Textile Industries 


The fundamental usefulness of the products of the teztile 
industry, the amount of capital invested in it, and the large 
number of workers it employs make it one of the most important 
of ail industries. Taking only the manufacturing operations con- 
nected with spinning, weaving, and finishing, the number of 
persons employed forms from 8 to 20 per cent. of the total indus- 
trial population in the great industrial countries (Italy, the United 
States, Germany, Switzerland, France, Japan, Great Britain, 
Czechoslovakia, Belgium, Poland). In some countries where 
the industrial population forms only a small part of the total 
cccupied population, the proportion is even higher: it is 25 per 
cent. in India and actually over 40 per cent. in Brazil. It should 
be added that most of the workers in the textile industry are 
women. 

It was for this important industry that the International 
Labour Conference, at its Eleventh Session in 1928, adopted a 
resolution on the proposal of the Japanese Workers’ Delegate 
which requested the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office to “ consider the possibility of undertaking an investigation 
as early as possible into the conditions of work of men, women, 
and children employed, including wages, hours of work, hygienic 
conditions, and other conditions affecting their employment, in 
the textile industries of the various countries of the world.” 

In pursuance of this resolution, the Governing Body, at its 
Forty-second Session in October 1928, decided to set up a Com- 
mittee on Conditions of Work in the Textile Industry, which pre- 
pared a draft questionnaire to be sent to the Governments con- 
cerned with a view to obtaining information on hours of work 
and wages in the two principal ‘branches of the industry, cotton 
and wool, which employ from two-thirds (France) to nine-tenths 
(United States) of all the workers in the textile industry. 

The Governing Body decided that before the enquiry was 
undertaken the Governments concerned should be consulted so 
as to make sure of obtaining their fullest collaboration. These 
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consultations are still in progress, and the Governing Body has 
therefore not yet authorised the enquiry. In these conditions it 
has been thought of interest, pending the carrying out of the 
enquiry, to give a survey of the regulation hours of work in the 
two branches of the textile industry in question and for the 
principal producing countries. This survey is based on informa- 
tion drawn from social legislation, collective agreements, special 
studies, and the press. 

Reference may also be made to an article published in a 
recent number of the Review, describing the actual hours worked 
and the wages of the workers in these branches of the textile 
industry, as shown by the available statistics. * 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE COTTON AND Woo. INDUSTRIES 
SINCE THE WAR 


RRANGED in order of the total number of spindles in 1934, 

the principal countries producing cotton yarn are Great 
Britain, the United States, France, Germany, India, the U.S.S.R., 
and Japan, followed by Italy, China, Czechoslovakia, Brazil, Bel- 
gium, Spain, etc. The principal producers of cotton piece goods, 
according to the number of looms in 1933, are in a different 


order: the United States, Great Britain, Japan, the U.S.S.R., 
Germany, France, India, Italy, Czechoslovakia, China, etc. * 

For woollen yarn and piece goods the list of countries in 1928 
was headed by Great Britain, followed by the United States, 
France, and Germany ; the next two countries were Italy and 
Czechoslovakia for yarn and the same two, but in the reverse 
order, for piece goods. Woollen yarn and piece goods are also 
produced in the U.S.S.R., Japan, Belgium, Poland, Spain, etc. * 

Great Britain alone owns nearly one-third of the spindles of 
the whole world and one-fifth of the looms in the cotton industry, 
while the United States has one-fifth of the spindles and looms 
in this industry. The next country on the list possesses not more 
than 9 per cent. of the means of production. 

Seven countries (Great Britain, the United States, France, 
Germany, India, the U.S.S.R., and Japan) together own 80 per 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXX, No. 3, Sept. 1934, pp. 387-418 : 
“ Wages and Hours of Work in the Textile Industry (Cotton and Wool) ”’. 

2 Estimates are given in Appendix I, for the principal producing countries, 
of the number of spindles and looms in the cotton industry at specified dates. 

3 No estimates exist of the number of spindles and looms in the principal coun- 
tries producing woollen yarn and piece goods. 
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cent. of all the spindles in the world cotton industry, and nine 
countries (the United States, Great Britain, Japan, the U.S.S.R., 
Germany, France, India, Italy, and Czechoslovakia) 82 per cent. 
of all the looms in the industry. 

Since the war, the cotton and wool industries have undergone 
far-reaching structural changes. The severe depression which 
these industries are going through must be ascribed to changes in 
the geographical distribution of production, the increase in pro- 
ductive capacity, and alterations in the nature of demand. * 

The changes in the geographical distribution of production 
are mainly due to the determination of agricultural and colonial 
countries to become independent of their former sources of 
supply. To this end they have developed their productive capa- 
city to such an extent that some of them are beating European 
producers on the world market. The tendency towards world 
diffusion of the textile industry seems likely to be encouraged 
by customs tariffs and the quota policies recently adopted. 

The increase in productive capacity is to be ascribed to the 
considerable increase in the number of spindles and looms ; to 
the continual replacement of the older processes by automatic 
devices, such as the automatic replacement of empty bobbins by 
full ones, or the introduction of red markers which automatically 
appear above the loom when its operation is held up for any 
reason ; and to the increase in the number of looms tended by 
each worker, notably as a result of improvements which reduce 
the number of stoppages in the process of weaving. 

During recent decades, old factories have exchanged their 
old equipment for new, or brought their equipment up to date in 
such a way that only part can be considered out of date. The 
number of spindles and looms in the world is now excessive, 
since the cotton spindles can produce yarn corresponding to 
35 million bales, while the world consumption of cotton clothing 
is equivalent to only 23 million bales. 2 

The most characteristic alterations in demand are a growing 
dislike for certain high-grade fabrics and heavy fabrics, and in 
particular the partial or total substitution of rayon goods for a 
large variety of cotton goods. The new tendencies in demand 





? Cf. E. B. Drerricn : “ The Present Status of the Cotton Textile Industry ”, 
in International Labour Review, Vol. XXII, No. 4, Oct. 1980, and “ The Present 
Status of the Wool Textile Industry ”, Idem, Vol. XXII, No. 5, Nov. 1930. 

2 International Cotton Bulletin, July-Aug. 1983 : Report by Mr. Otto Banxwirz 
to the 16th Cotton Congress in June 1933. 
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are not so marked for wool as for cotton, because in the East the 
wearing of European dress has created new markets ; but for 
cotton the falling off is serious, in spite of the substantial con- 
sumption in other industries, e.g. in the motor-car industry for 
tyre covers and coach (work, in aeroplane manufacture for the 
wings, in the electrical industry, etc. 

The disorganisation due to these changes has been aggravated 
by the effects of the general depression of 1921 and since then 
by the depression which began in 1929. Both have seriously 
affected the cotton and wool industries. 

In these conditions, it is not surprising that in so widely 
diffused an industry which is undergoing so much transforma- 
tion, and the vitality of which is so gravely undermined, the 
heads of undertakings should have engaged in unbridled com- 
petition in order to retain or capture an increasingly elusive 
market. Inevitably, however, a time must come when this waste 
of energy would jeopardise the textile industry, and a search 
would be made for the means of reorganising it so as to make it 
capable of working more steadily. As will be shown below, the 
regulation of hours of work is not the least important of the 
means proposed. 


REGULATION Hours oF Work 


To give an accurate idea of the regulation hours of work in 
the cotton and wool industries, it is necessary to indicate the 
limits of the regulation normal hours of work and to describe 
the exceptions allowed to enable undertakings to cope with 
abnormal circumstances. 

It will be seen that the figure denoting regulation normal 
hours does not always afford an accurate idea of these hours, 
because certain methods of application, to be described below, 
may make them differ in fact from one country to another. 


Regulation Normal Hours of Work 


The term “ regulation normal hours of work ”’ is here used to 
mean the hours fixed either by legislation or by collective agrec- 
ments between the employers’ and workers’ organisations con- 
cerned. 

The regulation normal hours of work in the textile industry 
in most countries were reduced immediately after the war from 
60 or 55 hours per week to 48 hours per week. The principal 
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countries producing cotton and wool yarn and piece goods may 
be divided into three groups, according to the regulation normal 
hours of work in‘force, as follows : 

(a) Countries where the regulation normal hours of work are 
48 per week: Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Italy, Mexico, the Netherlands, Poland, 
Rumania, Spain, Switzerland, Yugoslavia. 

(b) Countries where the regulation normal hours of work are 
over 48 : China, India, Japan. 

(c) Countries where the regulation normal hours of work 
are under 48 : the U.S.S.R., the United States. 


(a) Countries where the Normal Hours of Work are 48 per Week. 


The great majority of producing countries have adopted 
regulations limiting the working week in principle to 48 hours. 

In certain countries, such as Austria and Germany, the 
48-hour week was introduced in 1918, in the midst of a revolu- 
tion. In others, such as Great Britain and the Netherlands, this 
took place in 1919, following on serious industrial disputes. In 
yet others, such as the new Polish and Czechoslovak States, the 


48-hour week was one of the fundamental reforms on which 
national unity was based, this unity being inspired by a genuine 
desire for social peace. In a similar spirit the important agree- 
ment for the French textile industry of the cantons of Roubaix, 
Tourcoing, and Lannoy was concluded on 24 June 1919. It laid 
down the principles for loyal collaboration between employers 
and workers in the following terms : 


The delegates of the workers’ unions declare that they will make 
every effort to induce the workers to maintain the pre-war level of 
production by sympathetically adjusting themselves to mechanisation 
and rationalisation, in order that production may speedily return 
to that state of equilibrium which is indispensable for the general 
welfare. They also recognise that the quality of the work is as impor- 
tant as the quantity, that the cost of production of the goods manu- 
factured depends largely on the care taken in the course of manu- 
facture, and on the workers’ economical application and handling 
of raw materials and industrial goods, and their careful maintenance 
of the material entrusted to them. 

For their part, the delegates of the employers’ associations declare 
that they will make it clear to manufacturers that the efficiency of 
production may be substantially improved by the practical arrange- 
ment of well-lighted and ventilated premises, in which the internal 
organisation is satisfactory and the work is systematically distrib- 
uted. 
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In Germany and Poland the working week, before being fixed 
at 48 hours, had for several years been 46 hours, and in the 
Netherlands it was even 45 hours. , 


In the Netherlands, the Act of 1 November 1919 provided that 
no worker should work more than 8 hours per day or 45 hours ei 
week in factories and workshops. This Act was amended by the Act 
of 20 May 1922, which fixed the working week at 48 hours for the 
whole of industry. In October 1922 the employers took advantage 
of certain exceptions allowed by the Act to oy before their workers 
the alternative of working 58 hours per week or of accepting a 10 per 
cent. wage cut. The result was a very serious dispute, which lasted 
until May 1924, and was ended only by Government arbitration. 
Under this award, wages were to be reduced by 7% per cent. and the 
workers were to work 180 hours’ overtime per year, with the condition 
that the working week should not exceed 48 hours during six weeks 
in 1924 and twelve weeks in 1925. 


In Germany, on 22 January 1919, the national employers’ and 
workers’ organisations in the textile industry signed a collective agree- 
ment covering the whole of the country. This agreement instituted 
a 46-hour week for all manual workers and salaried employees. At 
the end of 1928, however,.the serious economic and financial crisis 
which the country was then undergoing was considered a reason for 
making the 8-hour day legislation more flexible. An Order of 21 Dec- 
ember 1928 authorised the extension of hours of work by collective 
agreement, or, failing this, by decision of the authorities, up to a 
maximum of 10 hours per day. The immediate result was that the 


regulation normal hours of work were increased in the principal textile 
centres to 48 per week by collective agreements or arbitration awards. 
These agreements and awards permitted the management of an 
pero goa y 8 on its own authority to work 3 additional hours per 


week, and, by agreement with the staff, a further 3 hours. In the pro- 
cedure thus instituted, the Order of 26 July 1934 substituted collective 
regulations for collective agreements. As a result of the present de- 
pression, the Reich Minister for Economic Affairs, in agreement with 
the Minister of Labour, has issued an Order dated 19 July 1984 under 
which the working week may not exceed 36 hours in certain branches 
of the textile jalatey, except for special and exceptional reasons, 
such as carrying out orders for export. 


In Poland the 8-hour day and 46-hour week were confirmed by 
the Act of 18 December 1919, applying to industry and commerce, 
which took the place of the Decree of 28 November 1918. In 1988, 
however, the working week was extended to 48 hours by an amendment 
to the Act. The textile industry observes the statutory provisions. 


In every country where a regulation working week of 48 hours 
exists it is prescribed by law, except in Great Britain. 


In Great Britain the hours of work of adult men are not subject 
to statutory regulation. The Factory Act of 1901, the most recent 
in date, merely fixed the working week at 554% hours for women and 
young persons, but these regulations were extended to all workers 
in| textile factories when the Act came into force in 1902, no doubt 
because of the large proportion of women workers in these factories 
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and the impossibility of working to two different timetables in the 
same workshop. 

The regulation normal hours of work are lower than the statutory 
hours. e Wool (and Allied) Textile Industrial Council signed a 
national collective agreement on 8 February 1919 prescribing a work- 
ing week of 48 hours for the wool industry, and on 9 July 1919 an 
agreement was concluded for the cotton industry. These two agree- 
ments increased both hourly rates and piece rates, so as to maintain 
earnings at their existing level. This situation remained unchanged 
until 1928, by which date the British cotton industry was feeling the 
effects of foreign competition, and in particular of oversea countries, 
on its foreign markets, and was eer a period of acute depres- 
sion. Since then, British manufacture ve been trying to find ways 
of reducing their costs of production. The two principal employers’ 
organisations in the cotton industry requested their committees of 
enquiry into industrial conditions to submit a report suggesti 
remedies. The reports were published in January 1928, and contain 
proposals on the one hand for ee the undertakings on a sound 
financial footing and promoting close collaboration between the various 
sections and undertaki of the cotton industry, and, on the other 
hand, for reducing costs of production by extending the working week 
to 524%, hours, cutting wage rates by 25 per cent., and abolishing the 
restrictions on hours of work for the cleaning and oiling of machinery. 
The “ American” spinning section of the industry suggested the 
denunciation of the 1919 agreement on hours of work and wages. The 
employers’ suggestions met with absolute opposition on the part of the 
workers. A joint conference of employers and workers was convened 
to discuss ways and means of reducing costs of production with a view 
to extending the sale of British textile goods on world markets, but 
broke down owing to the attitude adopted by each of the parties. 
The workers maintained that no improvement could be obtained b 
reducing be and increasing hours of work. On the other hand, 
they declared themselves in favour of the appointment of a Govern- 
ment committee of enquiry to investigate all the factors affecti 
costs of production and market conditions. No agreement was reached, 
however, on the composition of the proposed committee. 

The whole of 1928 was disturbed by disputes arising out of fruitless 
attempts to introduce changes in hours of work or rates of remunera- 
tion in particular undertakings. Discussion was deflected, moreover, 
to the problems of the two-shift system and especially of the time to 
be spent on cleaning and oiling machinery. 1929 hours of work 
were left more or less in the background, and the employers devoted 
their efforts mainly to reducing wages. In 1980 the principal issue 
was that of increasing the number of looms tended by each worker, 
In 1981, however, the hours question again became acute owing to 
certain attempts made in Yorkshire and Lancashire to extend hours 
by working overtime. The workers were definitely opposed to these 
attempts, and informed the employers that they would regard the 
working of overtime as a breach of the 1919 agreements on the 48-hour 
week. Certain employers’ organisations similarly considered that there 
was a breach of the 1919 agreement and gave notice to terminate it 
at the beginning of 1982. The attempts made in certain spinning 
mills to increase hours of work led to brief but extensive strikes. 
After a very widespread strike, negotiations were entered into under 
the auspices of the Government and two agreements were signed) One for 
cotton weaving on 27 September 1932, the other for cotton spinriing on 
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8 November 1982. These restored all the agreements concerning hours 
of work, wages, and collective bargaining in the form which had been 
in force before their termination in 1982. | Wage rates, however, were 


reduced. 

In Switzerland, Belgium, and Yugoslavia, the 48-hour week 
was introduced in the textile industry in accordance with general 
legislation on hours of work. 


In Switzerland, the Federal Factory Act of 27 June 1919 introduced 
the 48-hour week. According to section 41 the Federal Council is 
empowered “ to authorise in particular industries a maximum working 
week of 52 hours if this is justified by urgent necessity, and in partic- 
ular if through the a pear of the 48-hour week an industry runs 
the risk of being wanbie to withstand competition on account of the 
hours worked in other countries.” This provision is fairly widely 
applied in the textile industry, in particular in the cotton industry 
for the bleaching, dyeing, and finishing of piece goods and for cotton 
twisting. 

According to the reports of the labour inspectors for 1929, the 
hours of work during the week from 19 to 24 August 1929 were 48 or 
less in 54 _ cent. of the factories producing cotton goods and in 67 per 
cent. of those producing woollen goods ; from 48 to 50 hours in 6 per 
cent. of both groups of factories ; and from 50 to 52 hours in 40 per 
cent. of the factories producing cotton goods and 27 per cent. of the 
factories producing woollen goods. } ee pe reports speak of 
a marked fall in the number of permits granted, but give no statistical 
information. 

In Belgium, after the war, hours were reduced to 9 per day in the 
textile industry, and on 1 October 1921 to 48 per week in all industry 
under the Act of 14 June 1921. 

In Yugoslavia, the Act of 28 February 1922 limited hours of work 
in industrial undertakings to 8 per day and 48 per week. With the 
consent of the workers, however, the working day may be extended 
by not more than 2 hours in the form of overtime. This exception 
comes into force when decided on by four-fifths of the workers in the 
undertaking voting by secret ballot. The decision holds good for not 
more than three months, but may be renewed at the end of this 
period. Overtime so worked must be paid for at time-and-a-half 
rates. 


In Austria, France, and Czechoslovakia the 48-hour week 
was introduced by legislation and collective agreements almost 
at the same time. 


In Austria, the 48-hour week was established by the general Act 
of 17 December 1919. The collective agreement concluded shortly 
afterwards for the textile undertakings in Lower Austria merely 
referred to the statutory provisions on hours of work. 

In France, the principles laid down in the agreement for the textile 
industry of the cantons of Roubaix, Tourcoing, and Lannoy referred 





1 DEPARTEMENT FEDERAL DE L’ECONOMIE PUBLIQUE: Rapports des inspec- 
teurs fédéraux des fabriques sur l’exercice de leurs fonctions dans les années 1928 et 
1929, pp. 222-223. 
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to above served as a basis for the Public Administrative Regulations 
of 12 December 1919 which determined the methods of applying to the 
textile industry the Act of 23 April 1919 concerning the 8-hour day 
and the 48-hour week. These Regulations contain very detailed pro- 
visions on the regulation of hours of work in the industry. The Decree 
of 16 January 1933 restricted the facilities for making up lost time 
and the amount of overtime allowed to meet exceptional pressure of 
work ; and the Orders of 27 December 1988 abolished overtime to 
meet exceptional pressure of work. 

In Czechoslovakia the 8-hour day and the 48-hour week were made 
general by the Act of 19 December 1918. 


In Italy, Rumania, and Mexico, on the contrary, the 48-hour 
week was introduced by collective agreements before being made 
compulsory by law. 


In Italy, the collective agreements which introduced the 48-hour 
week in the textile industry preceded the general legislation that came 
into force in 1923. As early as February 1920 the cotton and wool 
industries adopted the 48-hour week by national collective agreements, 
and the provisions on hours of work have remained more or less un- 
changed in the national agreements concluded subsequently. 

In Rumania, the collective agreements applicable to the textile 
industry which prescribed a 48-hour week were not ag? | general, 
but a comprehensive enquiry carried out in 1926 by the Ministry of 
Labour showed that 48 per cent. of all textile workers were working 
48 hours or less. The Act of 80 January 1929 made the 8-hour day 
and 48-hour week compulsory for all industrial undertakings. 


In Mezwico, the textile employers asked the Government in 1925 
to standardise conditions of employment so as to put an end to a 
situation which could only lead to the ruin of the industry. In response 
to this appeal the Government convened a national conference of 
representatives of the employers’ and workers’ organisations to draw 
up a charter for the textile industry in the form of a compulsory col- 
lective agreement. This agreement, dated 22 October 1926, stipulates 
that the normal working week may not exceed 48 hours. It was ratified 
by the Central Textile Employers’ Association, but as certain affili- 
ated undertakings continued to apply different conditions, the 
Association sought to counteract the resulting competition by re- 
questing the Government to impose a special tax on the recalcitrant 
undertakings. This was effected by a Decree of 14 January 1927. 
Subsequently a Decree of 9 July 1932 made the provisions of the 1928 
ment compulsory in 24 of the 26 Mexican States. The Federal 
Act of 18 August 1931 established a working day for adults of 8 hours 
for day work and 7 hours for night work, in all industrial undertak- 
ings in Mexico. 


(b) Countries where the Normal Hours exceed 48 per Week. 


The tendency to reduce hours of work made itself felt rather 
later in the Asiatic countries, where, as long as manual work 





1 MINISTERUL Muncu, ‘SANATII 51 OcRATIRILOR SOCIALE : Conventiile colective 
de munca din 1929. 
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played a predominant part in manufacture, output remained 
well below that of Western countries. 

It should be noted in the first place that the weekly rest is 
tending to become general in the textile industry of the Asiatic 
countries. 


In India, under the Factories Act, no person may be employed 
in a factory on Sunday unless he is given a —— day of rest on 
one of the three days immediately preceding or following the Sunday. 

In China, the Factory Act prescribes that a worker must receive 
one rest day per week. Until the Act came into force rest days in the 
Shanghai cotton factories were arranged according to the convenience 
of the undertaking ; sometimes work stopped every Sunday afternoon, 
sometimes once every ten days or two days a sseuth. : 

In Japan, the Factory Act provides that 48 hours of rest (two 
days and two nights) must be given each month. Owing to the plan 
for the restriction of output in the cotton industry in force since 1980, 
cotton mills close for 96 hours (four days and four nights), and it is 
expected that the system of the weekly rest will be continued. # 


In 1919 the working week of 48 hours was considered too 
short to meet the needs of industry in China, India, and Japan, 
according to the report of the Commission of the First Session 
of the International Labour Conference which was appointed to 
consider the application of the 48-hour Convention to certain 
countries referred to in Article 405 of the Treaty of Peace. * 


China, according to the report of this Commission, was still very 
largely an undeveloped country where there was very little use of 
modern machinery and the population was not industrialised. In 
view of the fact that China had no experience in factory legislation 
and therefore could not immediately conform to Western standards, 
the First Session of the International Labour Conference decided to 
exclude China from the application of the Convention limiting hours 
of work in industrial undertakings to 8 in the day and 48 in the week 
and to reconsider the question at a later Session. 

On 80 September 1929 the Chinese Legislative Assembly passed 
a Factory Act, promulgated by the National Government, which 
was amended on 30 December 1932. Section 8 of this Act limits the 
normal working day for adults to 8 hours, but provides for a possible 
extension to 10 hours when necessary to cope with special local con- 
ditions or because of the nature of the work. Further, in cases of 
force majeure hours may be extended on condition that the workin 
day does not exceed 12 hours and that overtime does not excee 
46 hours per month. 

In a communication to the International Labour Office of 18 Jan- 
uary 1934 the Chinese Government stated that in view of the eco- 





* Arno S. Pearse: The Cotton Industry of Japan and China, pp. 164-165. 
Manchester, 1929. 

® Seitaro Kamisaka: The Cotton Industry of Japan, pp. 18-14. Osaka, 1934. 

% International Labour Conference, First Annual Meeting, 1919, Appendix, 
pp. 229 et seq. 
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nomic situation and the state of the labour market in China it was 
impossible to apply the 48-hour week strictly. It added that it was 
doing everything possible to have the principle of the 48-hour week 
observed as prescribed by section 8 of the Factory Act, and that it 
would continue its efforts to limit overtime. 

The Commission referred to above of the First Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference noted with regard to India that such 
industries as exist, especially textiles and railway and engineering 
shops, were quite well organised, but that the Factories Act applied 
only to undertakings employing not less than 50 persons. It proposed 
that the Government of India should be urged to extend the application 
of the Act to undertakin, —. not less than 20 persons, for 
which it should prescribe the 60-hour week as laid down by the Factor- 
ies Act of 24 March 1911. In accordance with this proposal the Inter- 
national Labour Conference adopted the 60-hour week for India in 
its Convention. 

In 1922 a new clause was added to the Factories Act, under which 
a factory was defined as any undertaking employing not less than 20 
persons at any date in the year. A recent Act, dated 19 July 1984, 
which is to come into force on 1 January 1935, reduces the working 
week to 54 hours. 


For Japan, the same International Commission noted that the 
Factory Act of 1911, which applied only to women and children 
working in undertakings employing 15 or more persons, limited hours 
of work to a maximum of 18 per day, and that in cotton spinning 
mills the hours were normally 11 per day. It proposed that the Con- 
ference should prescribe in the Draft Convention a working day of 
9% hours and a working week of 57 hours for industry (60 hours in 
the raw silk industry), and also advocated the extension of the scope 
of legislation to all undertakings employing 10 or more persons. 

The Factory Act was amended in 1928 and again in 1929. Under 
this Act normal hours of work are limited only for women and young 
persons under sixteen years of age employed in hanes which regularly 


employ 10 or more persons or are engaged in dangerous or unhealthy 

rocesses. The working day may not exceed 11 hours, including a 

reak of one hour. Since 1 September 1929 the Act has applied to all 
weaving and doubling mills which use mechanical power, whatever 
the number of workers employed. For a few years after the coming 
into operation of the Act various branches of the textile industry were 
authorised to extend the working dey: and Administrative Regulations 


allowed spinning mills, and also factories working for export, to 
extend the working day to 12 hours. These various exceptions expired 
on or before 81 August 1981, as prescribed by the Regulations. * 





1 As no hours of work regulations in Japan relate directly to adult men, some 
figures are given below showing the hours worked in certain branches of the textile 
industry in June 1934, according to the periodical statistics of the Bank of Japan : 

Industry and branch wanres of workers - — — hen 
Cotton : Spinning 197,490 8.83 26.8 
Twisting (in general) 7,324 10.08 27.8 
Weaving (in general))| |; 148,787 9.95 28.0 
Dyeing and finishing 24,446 10.60 27.3 
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(c) Countries where the Normal Hours are less than 48 per Week. 


There are, lastly, two important States, the U.S.S.R. and the 
United States of America, which have been led, by the desire to 
diminish unemployment among other reasons, to reduce the 
working week to less than 48 hours and have adopted the new 
timetable in their schemes for the systematic organisation of 
industry. 


In the U.S.S.R. the Manifesto of 15 October 1927, supplemented 
by the Order of 2 January 1929, established the principle of the 7-hour 
day in industry. This measure was intended on the one hand to 
celebrate the social reforms of the Soviet Government in connection 
with the tenth anniversary of the Revolution, and on the other to assist 
in combating unemployment, which had at that time become very 
widespread. Later, the application of the scheme for accelerated 
industrialisation (the Five-Year Plan) led to a rapid increase in the 
number of workers employed, and the 7-hour day ceased to be a means 
of fighting unemployment. It was then applied in conjunction with 
measures for rationalisation .and for improving labour output. The 
7-hour day is very general in the textile industry, to judge from the 
last statistics published at the end of 1931, according to which it 
applied to 84.4 per cent. of the workers in the cotton industry and 
84.8 per cent. of those in the wool industry. * 

It will be remembered that since the end of 1931 the six-day week, 


with five working days, has been in Operation in the U.S.S.R., so that 
a 


the year consists of 60 weeks and 4 days. Hours being 35 per week, 
the annual hours of work number 2,128. If these are averaged over 
a 52-week year, the average working week is found to be a little 
less than 41 hours. 


In the United States, until the adoption of the codes of fair competi- 
tion the statutory limitation of hours of work in most States applied 
only to women and young persons. In the principal States producing 
textiles the maximum working week was as follows : Massachusetts, 
48 hours ; Pennsylvania and Maine, 54 hours ; North Carolina, 55 hours 
for women ; South Carolina, 55 hours ; Georgia, 60 hours for men and 
women in the textile industry only. 

The prolonged depression which began in 1980 and which had 
particularly disastrous results for American industry, leading to the 
unemployment of over 15 million workers at the beginning of 1933, 
was threatening total collapse, and to prevent this the Government 
drew up a scheme for economic reconstruction. This aimed, inter alia, 
at the revival of industry and agriculture by establishing equilibrium 
between production and cousumption and by financial reconstruction. 
The Act was approved in June 1933 and came into force at once. 
In each industry a code of fair competition must fix, among other 
conditions, the maximum hours of work at a level low enough to 
allow of the re-engagement of workers on a large scale. The Act does 





1 Trud v S.S.S.R. (Labour in the U.S.S.R. ; Collection of Labour Statistics). 
Moscow, 1932. 
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not specify these hours, but the National Recovery Administration 
gave it to be understood that they should not exceed 40 per week 
except in special cases. The cotton textile industry was the first to 
submit a code of fair competition, which was approved by the President 
on 9 July 1988. This limits hours of work to 40 per week and the opera- 
tion of productive machinery to two shifts of 40 hours each per week. 
The wool textile industry submitted a similar code, which was approved 
by the President on 26 July 1988 ; it prescribes a maximum working 
week of 40 hours, and limits the hours of operation of combs, spinnin 
spindles, looms, and knitting machines to two shifts of 40 hours eac 
per week. 


Methods of Application affecting the Regulation Normal Hours 
of Work 


Although the regulation normal hours of work may be the 
Same for several workers, the work they actually do may vary 
in length according as the regulations do or do not allow for the 
making up of lost time, include or exclude time spent on clean- 
ing, or do or do not provide for shorter hours where a shift 
system is in force. 

Certain regulations allow the making up of time lost owing 
to seasonal fluctuations in the industry * or owing to exceptional 
general stoppages of work of brief duration. 

In order to lessen the drawbacks of substantial reductions of 
hours during certain periods of the year, and in particular, in 
the textile industry, during the slack season, several regulations 
allow hours to be distributed over a period of several months, 
subject to the condition that the maximum in any week may 
not exceed a specified figure. 


In Poland the working day may be 10 hours during a specified 
period, ‘ipa that the annual average does not exceed 48 hours 
per week. 


In Italy, for workers engaged in dyeing, printing, bleaching, and 
finishing, the normal working week may be extended to 60 hours 
during three months, provided that the annual average of 48 hours 
is observed ; for nd wis in other branches of the industry, the 


working week may be extended to 60 hours, provided that in 
each period of three months the weekly average does not exceea 
48 hours. 


_ In the Netherlands, when the employers’ and workers’ organisations 
in an industry, or, in the absence of such organisations, the authorised 
representatives of the employers and workers in the industry, consider 





1 The making up of time lost owing to seasonal fluctuations in industrial activity 
is often dealt with under the heading “ other methods of distributing hours of 
work ”’. 
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that an exception to the normal hours of work would be desirable 
for an undertaking or group of undertakings, the Minister of Labour 
may authorise an extension on condition that the hours of women do 
. not exceed 10 per day and 55 per week, and those of men 11 per day 
and 62 per week, and that during a civil year not more than 2,500 


hours are worked. 


Exceptional general stoppages of work may be due notably 
to the observance of local holidays or to the necessity for carry- 
ing out repairs. Although in Austria, France, Germany, Italy, 
Rumania, and Spain the general legislation allows the making 
up of some of the time so lost, subject to certain conditions, it is 
proposed here to consider only those provisions which apply 
specially to the textile industry. 


In the Netherlands, time lost owing to an interruption in the working 
of the undertaking may be made up, but the total hours so made up 
may not exceed 17 per year, although in special cases this maximum 
may be exceeded after agreement between the employers’ and workers’ 
organisations. 


In Italy, the collective agreement for the cotton industry specifies 
that the stoppages that may be made up are those due to unforeseen 
circumstances for which the worker and employer are not responsible, 
or to force majeure, and interruptions of the normal timetable decided 
on by agreement between the employers and workers. The time lost 
must be made up by extending the working day by not more than one 
hour during the two fortnights immediately following the stoppage. 
Time lost owing to stoppages resulting from an agreement between 
the ago ae and the workers may be made up in advance. According 
to the collective agreement for the wool industry, lost time must 
be made up within two weeks if it does not exceed two consecutive 
hours, or else within three months. The extension of the working day 
may not exceed one hour for normal day shifts and half an hour 
if the work is organised in two shifts. 


In France, according to the Public Administrative Regulations 
for the textile industry, lost time may be made up in the case of : 
(a) general stoppages of work on any day other than the weekly rest 
day, on account of a public holiday, a local festival, or other local 
event ; (b) time lost in slack seasons in the bleaching, dyeing, and 
finishing trades, in textile printing, whether on piece goods, spun 

oods, or yarn, and in the sorting process in connection with combing, 
in the cantons of Roubaix, Tourcoing, and Lannoy, and in the cotton 
industry of the Vosges. Permits for making up lost time of this kind 
may be provisionally extended by ministerial orders to other industries 
and other districts in cases where the organisations of employers and 
workers concerned agree in requesting such extension. This arrange- 
ment is not binding until authorised by a Public Administrative Regu- 
lation. The departmental inspector of sete is responsible for granting 
these permits, after consulting the employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions concerned. The permits may in no case extend the working 
day to more than 10 hours. They may be granted up to a maximum 
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of 100 hours per year for making up time lost in slack seasons. The 
head of an undertaking who wishes to obtain a permit of this kind 
must state the nature, cause, and date of the general stoppage of work, 
the number of hours lost, the tempo modifications of the time- 
table which he proposes for making up the lost time, and the number 
of persons affected, in the notice or request for a permit which he sub- 
mits to-the departmental inspector of labour. 


It will thus be seen that several national regulations applying 
to the textile industry give employers the assurance of being 
able to work the normal hours fixed by the law by enabling 
them to spread hours of work over the year or to make 
up a certain amount of lost time, and that the regulations that 
authorise the making up of lost time differ as to the kind of 
stoppages for which this is allowed and the methods of doing 
so (the period within which the time must be made up, the 
number of hours that can be made up, and the formalities to be 
observed). It is not a matter of indifference whether the stop- 
page is decided on in advance, for then it means that the worker 
is actually absent from his place of work, or whether it is the 
result of an accidental cause, since in this case, although the 
worker is not occupied, he is usually unable to leave his place of 
work. 

The cleaning and oiling of spindles and looms may be 
entrusted to special gangs, in which case the spinners and 
weavers can devote themselves solely to productive work. If, 
however, the latter are made responsible for cleaning and oiling 
the machinery, the time they spend on this work is in some 
countries included in the normal hours, while in others it is in 
addition to them. In the latter countries the hours are longer 
than in the former. 

There is also no uniformity as to the time to be spent on 
cleaning and oiling machinery. 


This is fixed at half an hour in Great Britain, where the productive 
hours are consequently only 47 ¥ per week, and at one hour in Austria, 
where the productive hours are net more than 47. In Czechoslovakia 
the cleaning of machinery must begin half an hour before the end of 
the working week. In France, according to the agreement for Roubaix, 
Tourcoing, and Lannoy, a distinction is drawn between minor daily 
cleaning and periodical overhauls. Daily cleaning and oiling is included 
in the actual working hours, whereas periodical overhauls may be 
carried out outside actual working hours, and are paid at overtime 
rates. According to the Public Administrative Regulations for the 
textile industry, the following permanent exceptions are allowed 
in respect of the cleaning and oiling of machinery : 
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Extension allowed 





2 hours beyond the week- 
Oiling the main shafting. p abe age = cot ae a Adult men. 


ing. 





Cleaning machinery, 1 So sole 
frames, and all other a A-9 it of the general | il workers. 
production plant. ing. 








Cleaning frames in con- 
nection with the spin- 
ning of ix, hemp joe, | 7¥%,, hour beyond the 
ramie, and substitutes y All workers. 
for these ; cleaning self- poe ek of the 
acting mules in cotton 8: 
spinning. 





” 15 minutes beyond the 
iling self-acting mules daily limit of the gener- 
in wool spinning. al work of the under- All workers. 
taking. 











The real importance of the question is shown not only by the 
differences in the hours of productive work in the different 
systems, but also by the lengthy negotiations that took place on 
it in Great Britain. When the British textile employers realised 
in 1928 that it was impossible to extend normal hours beyond 
48 per week, they tried to reduce the time allowed the workers 
for cleaning the spindles and looms, which, up to then, was fixed 
at half an hour per week. They proposed at the beginning of 
1929: (a) that spindles should be cleaned alternately, keeping 
every other one in operation; (b) that oiling should be done 
before the work began. Owing to the opposition of the Oldham 
Spinners’ Association no general agreement could be concluded 
between the central organisations. In April 1930, a conference 
of the Lancashire employers’ organisations again tried to reduce 
the time allowed for cleaning and oiling, while at the same 
time attempting to make the hours worked in spinning mills 
uniform. 

The different points of view and the difficulties connected 
with fixing the time to be spent on cleaning and oiling machinery 
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show that the inclusion of this time in the normal hours of work 
is a question that cannot be ignored in special regulations for 
the textile industry. 

The employment of much female labour in the textile industry 
would also seem to make the shift system impossible in the 
industry, on account of the restrictions on the night work of 
women in a great many countries. In fact, however, the prohibi- 
tion of night work usually covers only a period of at most 
8 hours, so that a system of two 8-hour shifts could be worked 
by women. * 

In a few countries the workers employed on the shift system 
work less than the normal number of hours. 


In Austria, when undertakings introduce a two- or three-shift 
system, and thus make their workers work 8 consecutive hours, 
they must allow them a break for meals while the machinery is 
working, the length of the break being fixed according to the branch 
of the undertaking or the undertaking. 


In Great Britain, when shift work—which is not frequent in the 
textile industry—is authorised, the result of the statutory prohibition 
of night work for women and young persons is that hours are reduced 
to an average of 40"/, per week. 


In Italy, when two shifts are worked, the normal 8-hour day must 
include a -hour break, to be taken as far as possible outside the 
working premises, and in any case with the machinery stopped, so 
that working hours are reduced to 7 4. 


In Spain, when this is necessary in the interests of production, 
night shifts of not more than 7 hours may be worked in addition to the 
day shifts. 

In Mezico, three shifts a day may be organised as follows: the 
first begins work between 6 and 8 a.m. and works for 8 consecutive 
hours ; the second, which immediately follows the first, works for 7 con- 
secutive hours ; the third, which immediately follows the second, also 
works for 7 consecutive hours. 


Only in quite exceptional cases, therefore, are the normal 
hours of work affected by the introduction of the shift system. 


Exceptions 


The next point to consider is the exceptions allowed to enable 
employers to meet special requirements or exceptional circum- 
stances. 





1 The available information on the prevalence of the shift system will be found 
below under the heading “ International Competition and Hours of Work”. 
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The special requirements to be provided for are essentially 
the performance of preparatory or complementary work, and 
work consisting chiefly in mere attendance; the exceptional 
conditions are accidents and exceptional pressure of work. As 
a rule, permanent exceptions are allowed to meet special require- 
ments, while temporary exceptions are sufficient to cope with 
accidents or exceptional pressure of work. 

Some of the regulations applying specially to the textile 
industry which contain detailed provisions relating to exceptions 
may be taken first. 


In Great Britain the collective agreements make no reference to 
overtime. The workers have opposed all overtime on the ground that 
when the 48-hour week was introduced it represented an absolute 
maximum for the working week, but they have been unable to main- 
tain this position. While in the cotton industry overtime is entirely 

rohibited, in the wool industry a compromise was reached by the 

dustrial Council for the industry, according to which overtime worked 
with the approval of the Council may not result in extending the work- 
ing week beyond ”5¥% hours for women and young persons. 

According to a resolution adopted by the Council on 24 October 
1919, the provisions concerning overtime were as follows : 


“ Overtime rates to be paid from Monday to Saturday inclusive 
at the rate of time and a quarter for the first 2 hours per day and time 
and a half after: from Saturday midnight to Monday 6 a.m. double 
time : time and a half for all statutory holidays, with the exception 
of Christmas Day, for which double time shall be paid : overtime work 
by men and women on time rates shall be paid for on the system of 
each day standing by itself. 

“Engine drivers’ and stokers’ time to include starting up and 
stopping, but such time not to exceed 7 hours per week : after 7 hours 
per week overtime rates will be paid. 

“ Piece workers to be paid 3d. per hour for the first two hours and 
6d. per hour afterwards exclusive of any war bonuses or percentage 
additions. ” 


Apparently very little use has ever been made of such overtime. 
In 1922 no permits could be granted for some time owing to labour 
opposition. During the week ending 25 August 1934, 17 per cent. of 
the workers worked on an average 8 hours’ overtime in the wool- 


a industry, and 9 per cent. of the workers 5 hours, overtime in 
the wool-weaving industry. 


In the United States the codes for the cotton and wool textile indus- 
tries provide for no exception to the normal system of the 40-hour 
week, apart from certain specified categories of workers, whose hours 
differ from those generally in force, and who had originally been ex- 
cluded from the scope of the regulations. Amendments to the code for 
the cotton industry now allow of an exception to the rigid 40-hour 
week for the following categories of staff : 
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Categories Exception allowed 





Office staff. An average of 40 hours a week over 
each period of six months, 





Repair shop crews, engineers, elec- 40 hours a week, with a tolerance 

tricians and watching crews. of 10 per cent. and a 50 per cent. 
increase in wages for staff not 
subject to the maximum in 
respect of work done in excess 
of 40 hours. 





Outside crews and cleaners. A maximum of 44 hours. 


Employees engaged in the operation 
of dyeing, bleaching, drying, and 
mercerising machines when used | A maximum of 48 hours. 
only as a part of a continuous 
chemical process, where the goods 
would be jeopardised by interrup- 
tion. 





Firemen and shipping staff. Excluded. 








According to the code for the wool textile industry, the 40-hour 
week does not apply to repair-shop crews, engineers, electricians, fire- 
men, office, sales, and supervisory staff, and shipping, watching, and 
outside crews. An amendment of 28 January 1934 excludes office 
staff earning over $30 a week. For those earning $30 or less, the hours 
may not exceed 48 per week and an average of 40 over a period of 
13 weeks. 


The collective agreements for the textile industry in the 
Netherlands and Mexico state the conditions which entitle the 
employer to have recourse to exceptions, the procedure he must 
observe, the amount of overtime allowed, and overtime pay. 


In the Netherlands the following provisions are contained in a 
representative collective agreement : 


“(1) When circumstances so require overtime must be worked 
during not more than 18 weeks per year at the rate of 5 hours of over- 
time per week ; in general, overtime may not be worked in more than 
6 consecutive weeks. 

“ (2) Before starting overtime under the above provision, the labour 
inspector and the employers’ and workers’ organisations concerned 
must be notified. 


“(8) The heads of the employers’ and workers’ organisations 
shall be responsible for the proper performance of overtime. 





eh Th AE ad gtr n me hmegle ogee 
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“ (4) Overtime shall be paid by an increase on wages of 15 per 
cent. The increase for overtime worked between 5 and 7 a.m. and 
between 7 and 9 p.m. shall be 25 per cent., and for that worked between 
9 p.m. and 5 a.m. 50 per cent. ; the increase for Sunday work shall be 
100 per cent. 


“ (5) The following shall not be deemed to be overtime : 


(a) work done to make up for the Catholic holidays of 15 August 
and 1 November ; . 

(6) work needed in consequence of a suspension of the operation 
of the undertaking, e.g. for cleaning boilers or repairing 
machinery ; 

(c) work done outside the worker’s usual occupation, away from 
the undertaking and outside normal hours ; 


(d) shift work. ” 


In Mezxico, when, owing to exceptional circumstances connected 
with the manufacture or in cases of force majeure, an undertaking 
finds it necessary to employ all or part of the staff of one or more of 
its departments beyond the limits of the normal working day, it must 
notify the representatives of the trade unions concerned. Subject 
to the workers’ consent overtime may then be worked, but may in 
no case exceed 8 hours per day or be worked more than three times 


per week. It must be paid at double rates. 

In France the Public Administrative Regulations for the textile 
industry provide for certain permanent ye gee in addition to 
those mentioned above for the cleaning and oiling of machinery, and 
also for certain temporary exceptions. 

The permanent exceptions are as follows : 








Operations Extension allowed ——— 
Work of persons specially em- 2 hours beyong the | Adult 
ployed in connection with ovens, | daily limit of the gen- men, 


furnaces, stoves, drying-rooms, or | eral work of the under- 
boilers other than those used for gen- | taking; 2% hours on 
erating power, and in the heati each day following a 
of tubs and vats, provided that aah day on which work has 
work is merely preparatory or com- | been suspended. 
plementary, and does not constitute 
the main work of the undertaking. 

Work of mechanics, electricians, 
and stokers employed in connection 
with the power supply, lighting and 
heating, the repair of hoisting appar- 
atus, and the water supply. 





Work of foremen, charge hands, 2 hours beyond the | Menand 
and workers employed specially in | daily limit of the gen- | women. 
regulating the frames, investigating, | eral work of the under- 
testing, and introducing new pat- | taking. 
terns. 
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Operations (cont.) 


Extension allowed 






Workers 
covered 





Work of persons engaged in opera- 
tions ee upon technical reac- 
tions which cannot be stopped at 
will when it has not been ible to 
complete them within the period 
fi by regulation on account of 
exceptional circumstances. 


2 hours beyond the 
daily limit of the gen- 
eral work of the under- 
taking. 











Adult 
men. 





Workers whose time on duty ac- 
tually includes long rest periods, 
such as watchmen, caretakers, 
pointsmen, workers on the railways 
of the undertaking, motor drivers, 
carmen, deliverymen, warehouse- 
men, fire brigade. 


3 hours beyond the 
daily limit of the gen- 
eral work of the under- 
taking, subject to a 
maximum limit of 12 
hours per day. 













Adult 
men. 





Clerks, office employees and simi- 


lar workers. 

Persons in charge of the medical 
service and other welfare 
ments for the workers and employ- 
ees of the undertaking and their 
families. 





2 hours beyond the 
daily limit of the gen- 
eral work of the under- 
taking, subject to a 
maximum limit of 12 
hours per day. 












Men 


women. 





The temporary exceptions allowed are as follows : 









Operations 


Extentions allowed 








Urgent work which must be carried 
out immediately in order to pre- 
vent impending accidents, for 
salvage purposes, or to repair 

to the machinery, plant, 
or buildings of the undertaking. 


Unlimited extension on any one 
day chosen by the employer, 
and on subsequent days not 
more than 2 hours beyond the 
limits fixed for the majority of 
the workers in the undertaking. 














Work carried out in the interests of 
national safety or defence or for 
the public service under an order 
from the Government certifying 
the necessity for extension. 


The limit to be fixed in each case 
by agreement between the Min- 
ister of Labour and the De- 
partment which has ordered the 


work. 















Urgent work with which the under- 
ing has to deal (exceptional 
pressure of work). 





Not more than 150 hours per year, 
distributed over not more than 
150 days, provided that the 
working day shall in no case 


exceed 10 hours. 













aaa 
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Hours worked to deal with exceptional pressure of work are 
reckoned as overtime and paid for in accordance with the custom in 
force in respect of overtime. 

The Decree of 16 January 1933 amended the above Decree as 
follows : 


(a) It abolished the right to make up time lost on account of 
public holidays or the slack season, except for 40 hours per year ; 


(b) It reduced from 150 to 100 hours the maximum overtime 
allowed to cope with exceptional pressure of work, and contemplated 
the possibility of withdrawing this exception altogether in the case 
of prolonged general unemployment. 


Subsequently twelve Orders dated 27 December 1933 suspended 
the right to work overtime for a period of six months beginning 7 Jan- 
uary 1934. These Orders have been extended for a further period of 
six months. 


The German regulations, lastly, call for special mention. 


In Germany, after the legislation had been made more flexible in 
December 1923, as described above, it was possible to add regular! 
to each normal working week of 48 hours a certain number of “addi- 
tional” hours, as a rule 8 to 6, sometimes with an increase in wages of 
from 5 to 20 per cent. from the 49th or the 58rd hour onwards. 

Thus the collective agreement concluded on 1 May 1930 which 
applies to the textile industry on the right bank of the Rhine contains 
the following provisions : 


“ When for economic or technical reasons the said working week 
(48 hours excluding breaks) has to be exceeded, the additional work 
must be performed in accordance with the provisions of the law as 
follows : 


“ (a) Up to 3 hours per week, on the order of the employer after 
consulting the statutory representative body of the undertaking, if 
any ; these additional hours shall be paid at the rate of time and a 
quarter. 


“(b) Beyond 3 hours per week, on the basis of an agreement be- 
tween the management of the undertaking on the one hand and, on 
the other, the statutory representative body of the staff, or if there 
is none, persons having the confidence of the workers of the under- 
taking. 

“If the statutory representative body of the staff refuses its 
consent, the management of the Rhineland district group shall on 
request take a decision binding both parties. Before such decision, 
which must be taken within one week, the overtime ordered by the 
employer shall be worked. If owing to an employer’s fault the decision 
cannot be taken within one week, overtime after this period may be 
suspended. This overtime shall be paid for in accordance with the 
increased rates fixed in section 4 of the general wage agreement. ” ! 


Important restrictions have however been imposed on the facili- 
ties allowed by regulations such as the above, for the Provisional 





* The basic rate must be increased by 25 per cent. for ordinary overtime, 50 per 
cent. for night work, and 75 per cent. for Sunday work. 
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Order of 19 July 1934 has fixed a maximum working week of 86 hours 
for the textile industry, except for the spinning of cotton, hemp, and 
jute. 


In other countries the possible exceptions allowable in the 
textile industry are determined by the general regulations on 
hours of work, but these show such a variety in this respect that 
it is not possible to enumerate them all here, and in addition 
some of them are intended to meet the special requirements of 
other industries. 

Among the permanent exceptions affecting the cotton and 
wool industries is that relating to operations involving technical 
reactions which cannot be stopped at will, such as bleaching 
and dyeing. For these operations hours of work may be 
extended, although as a rule the law does not specify any limil 
to the extension. 

For preparatory and complementary work which must be 
done before and after the general work of the undertaking, 
consisting mainly in starting the boilers and cleaning the pre- 
mises, the regulations often differ from country to country, as 
regards both the kind of work to which the exceptions apply 
and the extent of the exceptions. Either they do not limit the 
extension of hours allowed for preparatory and complementary 
work, as in Switzerland and Czechoslovakia, or the limitation is 
the result, as in Italy for firemen, of a provision that the exten- 
sion may not exceed the time needed to get up steam in the 
boilers on alternate mornings and afternoons, or the regulations 
may fix a figure such as 1 or 2 hours per day. 

Permanent exceptions are also allowed for categories of staff 
whose work is essentially intermittent. Here again the regulations 
vary in regard to the precision of their definitions. Sometimes 
the limitations must be determined in each case by a specified 
procedure ; sometimes they are fixed directly in the regulations, 
as in Germany, where the working day may average 10 hours, 
or Austria, where overtime for drivers, ete., may not exceed 
16 hours over a period of two weeks. 

Temporary exceptions are granted chiefly in order to cope 
with accidents, actual or threatened, cases of force majeure, and 
exceptional pressure of work. 

To meet these various cases it is provided in China that the 
working day may not exceed 12 hours and the total overtime 
46 hours per month. In Japan, on the other hand, in cases of 
temporary necessity a factory employer may extend the working 
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day by not more than 2 hours on not more than 7 days per 
month, on condition that in each case the administrative 
authorities are notified in advance. 

For the present purpose the most important figure is that of 
the maximum overtime allowed to meet an exceptional pressure 
of work. The maximum is 60 hours in Germany, Austria, and 
Yugoslavia ; 75 hours in Estonia; 100 hours in France’; 120 
hours in Spain and Japan’; 160 hours in Switzerland ; and 
240 hours in Czechoslovakia. In Italy, the maximum is 2 hours 
per day and 12 hours per week. In the U.S.S.R. the law allows 
overtime to be worked ; further, the workers’ committee of the 
undertaking may, on its own initiative or on the instructions of 
higher trade union, economic, or political organisations, decide, 
subject to the approval of the general meeting of the workers, to 
work overtime without pay as a voluntary contribution to the 
completion of an economic plan. As a rule, however, this system 
is practised only by workers belonging to the Communist Party, 
as a form of Party discipline. It may be added that in India the 
Local Government may, by order, exempt any factory from the 
provisions of the Act concerning hours of work, so as to enable 
it to cope with an exceptional pressure of work. 

The increase in pay for overtime varies from 25 to 100 per 


cent., according to country. 


The above consideration of the regulations in force suggests 
certain conclusions as to the regulation of normal hours of work 
and the systems of exceptions. Not only does the figure for 
normal hours of work differ in the regulations of the different 
countries ; in addition, there are important differences in the 
sense attributed to the term “ normal hours of work”, according 
as lost time may or may not be made up and according as time 
spent on cleaning and oiling machinery is included or excluded. 
Comparison of the various systems of exceptions allowed also 
shows differences in the circumstances in which the exceptions 
are allowed, the conditions on which they are granted, the period 
for which they are granted, and the rate of remuneration. In 
this respect the exceptions allowed to enable undertakings to 
meet an exceptional pressure of work are especially varied. 





? As stated above, this provision was temporarily suspended by the Orders 
of 27 December 1933. ; 
2 The extension allowed on account of a temporary necessity cannot be applied 


at the same time. 
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Finally, the number of rest days per month is lower in certain 
countries of the Far East than the number allowed elsewhere in 
the form of the weekly rest, with the result that in those countries 
the number of working days is higher. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION AND Hours oF WorK 


Textile firms are engaged in a race for markets in a world 
where production exceeds possible consumption. The result is 
that each competitor seeks to reduce to a minimum his costs of 
production, which are determined partly by the quality of his 
equipment and the degree of organisation of the undertaking, 
and partly by the conditions of employment. The cost of labour 
necessarily plays a part in determining the costs of production, 
varying as it does approximately from one-sixth to one-quarter 
of the total. In the United States, wages represent 27.3 per 
cent. of the cost of production for cotton and wool and 22 per 
cent. for woollen yarn.* In Great Britain the proportion for 
cotton yarn is 13 to 18 per cent. and for weaving it is 18 to 
22 per cent. ° 

Hours of work are consequently among the factors affecting 
the competitive power of undertakings. Their influence is 
emphasised in various publications of textile employers’ organi- 
sations. * 

It has been shown that the cost of production differs con- 
siderably according as an undertaking is working short time, 
normally, or, by the adoption of the two-shift system, in excess 
of the workers’ normal working day. * 

The result is that for the same equipment the manufacturer 
introducing the two-shift system will benefit because it enables 
him to lower the selling prices of his products. As soon as 
he does so, however, the other firms do the same so as not 
to be out-distanced, and the result is an increase in an already 
excessive production. To reduce the cost of production still 
further the competing firms cut their profits even to the 
extent of giving them up altogether, cease to reckon interest on 





1 Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1930, Table 730. 

2 COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRY AND TRADE: Further Factors in Industrial and 
Commercial Efficiency, pp. 145-146. 1928. 

8 Cf. inter alia the report and speech of Mr. Banxwirz to the sixteenth Inter- 
national Cotton Congress (International Cotton Bulletin, July-Aug. 1983). 

* The cost of production of a kilogram of cotton yarn is stated to be 45 per 
cent. cheaper when an undertaking is working two shifts than when it is working 
half the normal hours of one shift. 
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the capital invested, and make little or no allowance for deprecia- 
tion. Soon the owners of firms with out-of-date equipment go out 
of business, but this does not mean a reduction in the number of 
machines, for the bankrupt factory is speedily bought up on 
advantageous terms and returns to the fight in a sounder finan- 
cial position, thus being a more dangerous rival than before. 
This line of argument applies on the international as much as 
on the national plane. Thus the extension of the daily period 
of operation of undertakings aggravates the depression, without 
any benefit to consumers from the fall in wholesale prices, since 
the movements of retail prices are insignificant. 

In the race for markets outlined above, employers often put 
forward the lack of uniformity in the various national regulations 
as an argument for relaxing their own national legislation. None 
of them wishes to be placed at a disadvantage as compared with 
his foreign rivals, who, it is alleged, benefit by less strict regula- 
tions on hours of work. In their efforts to reduce the cost of 
production, employers have tried in some countries to obtain 
greater flexibility in the regulation of hours of work and to extend 
the daily period of operation of their undertakings. 


Relaxation of Regulations 


Many quotations could be given to show the constant endeav- 
our of manufacturers to obtain greater elasticity in their national 
regulations, on the ground that these are too rigid as compared 
with foreign regulations, and that they are afraid of the compe- 
tition of manufacturers in other countries. As a matter of fact 
the same arguments are often put forward by the manufacturers 
of competing countries. Typical examples of the progressive 
relaxation of national regulations in the absence of internationally 
applied regulations preventing such action may be found in the 
German, Netherlands, and French textile industries. 

In Germany, as early as January 1919, the national collective 
agreement which introduced the 46-hour week contained a signi- 
ficant reservation concerning international competition : 


If when peace is concluded it is found impossible to induce the 
civilised countries that compete with Germany to establish hours of 
work in their textile industry conforming with the hours established 
by this agreement, new negotiations must be opened without delay 
by the Central Committee for the Textile Industry so as to bring the 
hours worked in German undertakings into conformity with those 
worked abroad. The agreement resulting from these negotiations 
must take the place of this agreement at the earliest possible date. 
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In 1920 the textile employers’ organisations demanded that 
the working week should be increased to 48 hours, on the ground 
that the 46-hour week had not been embodied in international 
regulations. The workers’ organisations succeeded in maintain- 
ing the 46-hour week for several years, but the fear remained 
that it would put the German textile industry at a disadvantage, 
as appears from the explanatory statement attached to an arbitra- 
lion award of 1922, which admitted that if the regulations placed 
the German industry at a disadvantage as compared with foreign 
competitors, the question of extending normal hours of work 
would have to be re-examined. The statement added that “ it 
would be a great advantage if the workers were freely to accept 
the overtime demanded by the employers rather than drive the 
latter to impose a 48-hour week on a large number of workers 
against the will of the working masses.” The way was thus 
gradually cleared for the adoption of the principle of a normal 
working week of 48 hours at the end of 1923. 

In the Netherlands, however, it was argued as early as 
1922—and not without reason, since the working week there 
was 45-hours—that the rigidity of the national legislation as 
compared with the facilities allowed by the legislation of com- 
peting countries was a reason for extending the normal working 
week to 48-hours. But when this was obtained the levelling up 
of normal hours did not seem sufficient. In 1923 the Tilburg 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry pointed out that the textile 
industry in the north of France was very active, that all the firms 
were working full time and several of them with two or three 
shifts; and that if the Tilburg textile industry was to be able to 
continue to meet this competition, its costs of production must 
be substantially reduced. The Chamber of Commerce held that 
a reduction of wages would not produce an adequate fall in 
costs, and therefore demanded that the working week be extended 
to 60 hours so as to give the industry the same conditions as the 
French. In consequence of this statement, an enquiry was made 
into hours of work in the French textile industry, which showed 
that the information of the Tilburg Chamber of Commerce was 
not correct. ' 

But while a 60-hour week was not being worked in the north 
of France, certain agreements concluded on the question of mak- 
ing up lost time had led to a system of allowing contractually 





* Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. VIII, Nos. 6-13, 9 Nov.-28 Dec. 
1923, p. 188. 
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for lost time in advance, which made it possible to extend hours 
of work systematically during a certain number of months in the 
year. The agreement of 18 July 1922 between the Governing 
Body of the Federation of Employers’ Associations in the Sedan 
textile industry and the workers’ delegates of the principal firms 
in the industry contained the following provision ': 

For a period of three years dating from 1 July 1922, the con- 
tractual making up of (1) time lost on account of statutory, local, 
and other holidays, and days after a holiday or between two holidays, 
up to 120 hours per year (section 3 of the Decree of 12 December 1919), 
and (2) the 150 aha for urgent work and exceptional pressure of wor 
(section 6 of the said Decree), may be applied in all branches of the 
Sedan textile industry (spinning, weaving, finishing, and dyeing) in 
three periods of four months each, as follows : first four months, 50 
hours per week; next four months, 53 hours per week; last four 
months, 55 hours per week. 


Owing to the protests of the French trade unions, however, 
this agreement does not seem to have lasted very long. 

Whilst employers in various countries were complaining of 
the excessive elasticity of the French regulations, the following 
remarks could be found in a report submitted to the general 
meeting of the French Employers’ Federation for the Textile and 
Clothing Industries, in March 1925 : 

A too restrictive interpretation of the provisions of the regulations 
would have the effect of increasing the many charges already weighing 
on French industry, which is suffering from the competition of foreign 
countries where the 8-hour day is not strictly applied. At the same 
time the Federation mer ty | supports the observations made by the 
Chamber of Trade for the button industry against the demand for 
reducing the exceptions allowed for making up lost time. On this 
point the Federation intends to defend the interests of its members 
by all the means in its power as long as the 8-hour day is not uniformly 
applied in every country. * 


In 1924 the Tilburg Chamber of Commerce again protested, 
this time against German competition resulting from the amend- 
ments to the German Hours of Work Act made in December 1923. 
It asked the Minister of Labour, Commerce, and Industry to 
amend the Netherlands Act owing to the danger to the Nether- 
lands industry resulting from the abolition of the 8-hour day in 
Germany. It contended that only longer hours of work would 
allow of a reduction in the costs of production that would enable 
the home industry to meet foreign competition. As already 





1 La Journée industrielle, 19 July 1922. Paris. 
2 Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XVIII, No. 6, 10 May 1926, p. 202. 
3 Idem, Vol. TX, No. 6, 11 Feb. 1924, p. 159. 
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mentioned, in October 1922 the textile employers of the Nether- 
lands had used certain exceptions allowed in the new legislation 
to place before their workers the alternative of working 53 hours 
per week or accepting a 10 per cent. wage cut. The result was 
a very serious dispute which lasted until May 1924 and was 
terminated only by Government arbitration, the terms of the 
award including a considerable extension of hours of work. 

In every country the employers’ organisations, in their attempt 
do get or keep some elasticity in the regulation of hours of work, 
put forward the argument of the effects of foreign competition 
and the diversity of national regulations on the subject. 

In Spain the Catalonian Textile Federation stated in 1922, in 
a report on the regulation of hours of work in the textile industry, 
that it was impossible to spread hours of work over the workers 
to the extent needed to make up for the shorter hours, and that 


consequently the total annual number of hours worked placed ° 


the manufacturers belonging to the Federation at a serious disad- 
wantage as compared with other countries. * 

In Switzerland, where, as stated above, the 52-hour week has 
been introduced in a good many textile undertakings, the report 
on business conditions in the fourth quarter of 1933 published 
by the organ of the Central Federation of Swiss Employers’ 
Associations contains the following passage on the textile 
industry °* : 

It is regrettable that it is so often forgotten to-day that extensions 
of hours are not wanted in themselves, but are imposed by other 
countries. There are neighbouring States with a relatively low standard 
of living which also adopt the multiple-shift system with no increase in 
wage rates, and substantially exceed the hours of work as limited 
by law in Switzerland. The effects of a price — such as is neces- 

y 


sitated by conditions of this kind will ultimately break down even the 
quota barriers. 


In Poland, when the statutory working week was 46 hours, 
the textile manufacturers complained of foreign, and in particular 
of Czechoslovak, competition. In 1924, for instance, the official 
organ * of the Central Federation of Polish Industry, Commerce, 
Mining, and Finance published a series of articles on costs of 





1 INSTITUTO DE REFORMES SOCIALES, DIRECCION GENERAL DE LEGISLACION Y 
ACCION SOCIAL, SECCION DE ASSOCIACIONES : Informacién reunida para estudiar si 
procede alguna modificacién en el régimen de la jornada maxima de ocho horas o en la 
dista de excepciones, pp. 104-108. Madrid, 1922. 

2 “Die Konjunktur im IV. Quartal 1933 : Baumwoll-, Woll- und Wirkerei- 
Industrie *’, in Journal des Associations patronales, 20 Jan. 1934. Zurich. 

3 Przeglad Gospodarczy. 
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production in Poland and other countries. In the first of these 
articles Mr. Barcinski, Director of the Federation of Textile 
Industries, showed that Polish manufacturers paid their workers 
for 2,424 hours of work per year, although they actually worked 
only 2,208 hours. The result was that “ labour costs in Poland 
were 11.37 per cent. higher than those in Czechoslovakia. ” 
When in 1933 the normal working week was increased to 
48 hours, the Government justified this step on the ground that 
when the 46-hour week was introduced it had been hoped that 
it would become general throughout the world, but that in the 
absence of agreement to this effect Polish industry had been at 
a disadvantage for several years as compared with its com- 
petitors. 

To sum up, it will be seen that under the stress of inter- 
national competition efforts have been made to extend hours 
of work, not only in countries where the regulation normal work- 
ing week was under 48 hours, so as to bring it up to this limit, 
but also in countries where it was 48 hours, so as to secure the 
desired elasticity with a view to levelling up inequalities between 
countries. 


The Multiple-Shift System 


As a means of reducing their costs of production, textile 
manufacturers have also tried to cut down the number of workers 
employed as much as possible. With this intention the number 
of spindles tended by each worker in spinning mills has steadily 
increased during the last few years, thanks to the adoption of 
more highly automatic machinery, while in weaving mills auto- 
matic looms have been introduced which enable each worker to 
tend a large number of looms. Formerly a worker often tended 
4 to 6 ordinary looms, and experiments were made at Burnley 
(Great Britain) in 1929 and 1930 which showed that one weaver 
could tend 8 looms ; but with the automatic looms used in the 
cotton industry for coarse counts it is now possible for one 
weaver to tend 24, 36, and even 40 looms. At present the number 
of looms per worker varies widely from factory to factory, from 
district to district, and from country to country. 

The use of automatic looms, however, must have a direct 
effect, if not on the workers’ hours, at least on the period of 
operation of the undertaking. The large amount of capital needed 
for the substitution of automatic for less up-to-date machines 
adds to overhead expenses, which become heavier and heavier ; 
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for this reason, just as in the early days of the industrial revolu- 
tion, employers try to keep their undertakings going for as long 
as possible each day. The automatic loom is an inducement to 
organise work in multiple shifts, with a consequent change in 
the worker’s daily timetable. 

The tendency towards the adoption of this system is shown 
by the report submitted in July 1930 by the special Committee 
which the British Government had appointed to enquire into the 
depression in the cotton industry.’ This report noted that the 
Lancashire industry had suffered its severest losses on the Far 
Eastern markets, in particular in India, China, and Japan, in 
consequence of Indian and Japanese competition. It added : 


In the manufacturing section the most important development 
abroad has been the introduction of automatic and semi-automatic 
looms for the weaving of standard cloths. These do not, as a rule, give 
a greater output per loom, but each weaver can mind a very much 
larger number of looms than in the case of the ordinary power loom as 
used in Lancashire. In this way, an important saving in wage costs 
is possible, concurrently with an improvement in the remuneration 
of the individual weaver. 

The initial cost of automatic looms . . . is high, and we received 
important evidence that automatic looms could not be worked econom- 
ically on a single shift per day. 


The available information on the shift systems actually 
worked in the textile industry refers to different dates and only 
to a few countries. 

The two-shift system is said to be commonly applied in China 
and Japan. 

In China, the textile factories usually work two shifts. 
Mr. H. D. Fong refers to one factory which worked on the three- 
shift system 2 : 


On 16 February 1930, Pao Cheng Mill in Tientsin put into effect 
the three-shift system for the first time in China’s cotton industry. 
Under this system the working hours were reduced from 12 to 8... . 
No change, however, was made in the number of workers, as the 1,500 
workers employed in the mill, who were formerly divided into two 
= of 750 each, were now rearranged into three shifts of 500 workers 
each. 


In Japan, Mr. Seitaro Kamisaka, General Secretary of the 
Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association, states* that “ up to the end 





? Economic Apvisory Councit : Committee on the Cotton Industry : Report. 
Cmd. 3615. London, 1930. 
* H. D. Fone : Cotton Industry and Trade in China, p. 142. Tientsin, 1932. 
§ Seitaro Kamisaka : The Cotton Industry of Japan, p. 13. Osaka, 1934: 
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of June 1929 the working hours of cotton mills were generally 
1G hours per day with two shifts, but since 1 July, same year, 
midnight work from 10 p.m. to 5 a.m. was prohibited and 
since then 8% hours per day with two shifts were introduced 
instead, in compliance with the revised Factory Law.” 


In India, in 1933, textile factories usually worked one 10-hour 
shift, with the exception of about ten factories which worked 
two shifts.* According to Mr. Charles K. Moser *, the possibility 
of developing the two-shift system was being considered as early 
as 1930. He states that in a mill located in the vicinity of Cal- 
cutta which employed 5,600 workers, including 400 women, the 
work was organised in two 10-hour shifts each working 60 hours 
per week. He adds that in 1930 the tendency, especially in 
British-owned mills, was towards the single-shift 10-hour day, or 
60 hours per week, but that in up-country regions more mills 
worked two shifts than in the main centres, and that the possi- 
bility of the wider adoption of the system, possibly with shorter 
hours, was being considered. In another Indian-owned mill the 
1,100 workers worked one 10-hour shift per day and 60 hours 
per week, but the management was comtemplating the intro- 
duction of a system of two shifts of 9 hours each, unless Japanese 
mills were willing to adopt the one-shift system. 


In the U.S.S.R., work in the textile industry is usually 
organised in two shifts. In 1932, the coefficient representing the 
total number of man-shifts worked as a percentage of the total 
number of man-days worked by a single shift was 218.2 in the 
cotton industry and 199.8 in the wool industry. ° 


In other countries, such as Germany, Belgium, the United 
States, and Czechoslovakia, the tendency to introduce the mul- 
tiple-shift system seems less marked, but no statistics can be 
given as to the extent of the various systems. 


In Great Britain, the two-shift system was given up in the 
colton industry immediately after the war, and when in 1931 
certain Manchester spinning mills tried to restore it the United 
Textile Factory Workers’ Association opposed the change. It 
is estimated that in 1933 about 20,000 women and young persons 





? Roya InstiruTe oF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS : Notes on the Textile Industry 
tn Lancashire, India, China and Japan, p. 39. Prepared for the Fifth Bi-Annual 
Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, London, August 1933. 

? Charles K. Moser: The Cotton Teatile Industry of Far Eastern Countries. 
Washington, 1930. 

3 Year Book of the Central Office of Statistics for 1934, p. 338. Moscow, 1934. 
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were working on the two-shift system in the whole of British 
industry. In the textile industry, the system has been authorised 
chiefly for certain rayon factories. * 

The country where the strictest decisions concerning multiple 
shifts have been taken is Poland. In October 1929 the Polish 
Spinners’ Association specifically prohibited its members from 
working more than one shift on the ground that “ the two-shift 
and the three-shift systems were the cause of the catastrophic 
depression of the industry. ’ 


THE REDUCTION OF REGULATION Hours or WorkK 


Since 1929, the profound changes convulsing the textile 
industry have laid it more open to the effects of the depression 
than other industries. The attempts to regulate short time in the 
cotton industry at first aimed merely at reducing the volume of 
production and were not intended to cover more than very brief 
periods. The two proposals of this kind made in Great Britain 
in 1928 were a failure because the majority of the manufacturers 
refused to support them. In March 1929, on the contrary, the 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ Association succeeded 
in obtaining approval for the proposal to suspend work provi- 
sionally on Mondays and Saturdays during the whole of April. 

More recently, the aggravation of the depression has given 
the proposed measures a social aspect, for they are now inspired 
by the wish, not only to reduce the volume of production, but 
also to provide employment for as many workers as possible. 


In the United States, the Cotton Textile Institute tried on 
several occasion to reduce hours of work, but each time a 
minority of the producers prevented the proposal from being 
carried into effect. The Institute therefore appealed to the 
Government to give the force of law to the suggestions of the 
majority. Its last proposal, dated 8 May 1933, was that the 
40-hour week should be generally applied as long as the depres- 
sion lasted. In the meantime the National Industrial Recovery 
Act was passed, and the cotton textile industry was the first to 
be given a code of fair competition. This code, which limits the 
hours of work of the workers to 40 per week, allows the under- 
takings to operate the machinery for 80 hours per week by 





1 H. M. Vernon: The Shorter Working Week, p. 90. London, 1984. 
2 International Cotton Bulletin, July 19380, p. 735. 
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working two shifts. But the reappearange of the risk of aver- 
production led to the decision that the Cotton Textile Industry 
Committee, the authority for the industry appointed under the 
code, should have power to order, with the approval of a member 
representing the Government, the limitation of the hours of opera- 
tion of machinery for a period not exceeding ninety days. The 
hours of operation were several times reduced for spinning, 
weaving, and printing for periods of one to three months. [n 
general, they were limited to 75 per cent of the hours authorised 
by the code, and in special cases were reduced to 56 and even 
48 hours per week. 

In Germany, the Order of 19 July 1934, issued by the Minister 
of Economic Affairs in agreement with the Minister of Labour 
and the Minister of Food, aims at regulating the transformation 
of textile raw. materials, the importation of which has had to 
be severely restricted owing to the exchange situation, and at 
rationing. existing stocks in Germany. It is hoped to, prevent 
certain undertakings from accepting orders entailing increased 
work and being forced by imability to, obtain the necessary quan- 
tities of raw materials to, close down and. dismiss their workers 
at the end of a certain period. * 

The Order applies to undertakings engaged, either partly or 
wholly in the working of wool, cotton, hemp, and, jute, including 
weaving, twisting, knitting, and felt making. Undertakings 
engaged in the following operations are not covered: cotton, 
hemp, and jute spinning, the manufacture of string and cord, 
the manufacture of ribbon, lace, trimmings, curtains, net, and 
hats. In the undertakings or departments of undertakings 
covered, the normal working day of the workers tending the 
machinery for the principal form of production is reduced to 
30 per cent. below the average number of hours regularly worked 
per day in these undertakings or departments of undertakings 
during the first half of 1934. If, however, on this basis the 
working week is under 36, hours, its normal length will not be 
reduced below, this minimum. If during the first half of 1934 
the average working hours in an undertaking were under 36, 
this average in future forms a maximum that may not be exceeded. 

In addition, certain provisions of the Order regulate shift 
work. Since 6 August 1934, the undertakings covered may not 
work three shifts unless they did so during not less than thirteen 





? Cf. “ Arbeitsstreckung,in der, Textilindustrie.”, hy, NEITzKL, in, Reichsarbeits- 
blatt, 5 Aug. 1984. Berlin. 
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weeks in the first half of 1934. The same applies to work ih two 
shifts. If in an undertaking or department of an undertaking 
covered by the Order the work was organised in more Mafi one 
shift during not less than eight weeks in the first half of 1934, 
the continuation or restoration of multiple shifts is alowed only 
by permission of the industrial inspectorate, and for special 
reasons. These provisions also apply to the extension of existing 
multiple shifts. 

In Spain, similarly, an Order of the Ministry of Industry 
and Commerce of 28 September 1934 prohibits the working of 
a third shift at night in cotton spinning and weaving. In the 
explanatory memorandum attached to this Order the Minister 
stated that the critical situation of the Spanish cotton industry 
was due largely to the lack of equilibrium between industrial 
production and consumption, and that in order to co-ordinate 
these two factors in the national economy as closely as possible 
and thus to combat the depression, at least in part, it had been 
decided, after consulting the parties concerned, to prohibit work 
between 9 p.m. and 5 a.m. in the cotton spinning and weaving 
industry. During the period preceding the abolition of the third 
shift, any vacancies in the undertaking must be fifled by mem- 
bers of that shift. If there are not sufficient. vacancies fo employ 
all the available labour, the surplus workers must be assigned to 
the other two shifts, so as to avoid the dismissal of part of the 
staff. 


In France, lastly, the restrictions imposed by the Decree of 
16 January 1933 and the Orders of 27 December 1933 on the 
possibility of making up lost time and on overtime have already 
been described. 

That the fextile industry is in such a state of collapse that 
certain manufacturers consider concerted action necessary for its 
revival is shown by fhe interesting discussions that have taken 
place since 1931 in the International Cotton Federation, at the 
fifteenth Congress held in Paris in June £931 *, and the sixteenth 
Congress held in Prague and Carlsbad in June 1933.* Reports 
were submifted on fhe causes of the depression in fhe world 
cofton industry, and concrete proposals were put forward to 
remedy if, including suggestions for abolishing fhe multiple- 
shift system and for standardising and reducing Hours of work. 





1 International Cotton Bulletin, Aug. 1981. 
% Idem, July-Aug. 1938. 
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The question of standardising hours of work was raised at 
the International Cotton Congress of 1931 by Mr. F. Mills, Pre- 
sident of the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ Associations 
(Great Britain). He contemplated trying to secure uniform hours 
of work on the basis of the 48-hour week, as appears from the 
following statement : 


One thing which stands out in the papers submitted to this Con- 
gress is the suggestion for the curtailment of production, of which I 
approve, pending, of course, investigation into the real causes which 
in my opinion are at the root of this depression. I am speaking as 
an Englishman, and I know I am treading on rather dangerous ground, 
but to my mind one of the most beneficial steps this International 
Federation could take would be to agree, if possible, upon some uni- 
form system of international working hours. We feel very strongly 
on that point. I know our friendly competitors on the Continent and 
elsewhere will ask: “ Why should we reduce our hours to help the 
English spinners and manufacturers ? ” Still, if the International 
Federation stands for anything, it is the good of the whole rather than 
the individual units comprising the Federation. I submit with all 
respect that there is still in the world a potential demand for practically 
the whole of our spindles and looms, but unfortunately the reduced 
purchasing power of our customers makes it impossible for them to 
take up our goods. In the meantime there is undoubtedly at the present 
prices a surplus production of goods, and I suggest one of the first 
adjustments that might be made—and one which would be the most 
magnificent gesture made by the International Federation since 
its formation—would be in the direction of securing uniform working 
hours. Many countries are supposed to have subscribed to the Washing- 
ton Convention’s 48-hour wah but certainly it is not carried out in 
effect in anything like the same rigid fashion as it is in England. I 
think it is a matter which the International Federation might con- 
sider at this juncture. 


This speech led the Belgian delegate, Mr. Arthur Brasseur, 
President of the Belgian Cotton Association, to state that it would 
be no use to make hours of work uniform if at the same time 
there were no international arrangements to limit or prevent the 
construction and installation of new machines and the transforma. 
tion of old ones, or if at the same time new industrialists, under the 
shelter of the efforts suggested, were to build new spinning mills, 
or if weaving mills which had no spindles began to install them. 
It was necessary at the same time that the spinners of the world 
—supposing this were possible-——should arrive at an agreement 
with all the makers of textile machinery throughout the world. 

A German delegate, Dr. W. Bohm, declared that he was 
against any further Government regulation of working hours on 
an international basis because certain Governments had over- 
stepped their activity in economic and social affairs, and indus- 
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trialists did not think it expedient to ask for still further Govern 
ment intervention in these matters. He added that the question 
of working hours was only one of the factors determining costs 
of production, and that, as Mr. Brasseur had pointed out, the 
diversity of points of view meant that it would not be possible 
to achieve the success that some considered should be sought 
through complete uniformity of working hours. 

At the sixteenth international Congress Mr. Otto Bankwitz, 
delegate of Czechoslovakia, proposed to standardise hours of 
work on the basis of the 40-hour week for the following reasons : 

(1) There are many more spindles in the world than nece t 
for we have seen that a working week of 40 hours on an average would 
be enough—uniformly carried through in the whole world—to produce 
all the goods needed. 

(2) The 40-hour week would be no mistake, as it would prevent 
a great deal of unemployment, but it would have to be universal 
in the literal sense of the word. 


(8) It would be necessary to avoid different degrees of employment 
... that means that the employers must come to an understanding 
amongst themselves. 


Mr. Bankwitz expressed his views on the proposal to stan- 
dardise hours on the basis of the 40-hour week in the following 


terms : 


I have calculated that, in order to consume 28 million bales of 
cotton, the spindles of the world need only be occupied weekly at an 
average of 89 hours ; in reality, Europe works far less than 89 hours, 
really working only about 80-34 hours, whereas America works 50-58 
hours weekly, India 60 hours, Japan 102 hours, and China works 
nearly 182 hours. One sees in the world the same tendency as in every 
individual country, in that certain spinning firms work double shifts, 
whereas other spinning firms are forced to reduce to half-shifts or to 
close down altogether as a result. 


He further compared the regulations he proposed with those 
for rationing food supplies during the war : 


If we had not concentrated so much during the last decades on 
rationalisation, but had adopted a sane way of rationing, we would 
not be in the present plight. Emergency relief work is excellent as a 
temporary expedient, and is always preferable to unemployment 
pay, but the time is near when our roads and waterways will be built 
on a large enough scale, and when we must ask ourselves the question, 
why increase the means of communication as long as there is no 
prospect of increased traffic ? I do not think that any other remedy 
exists but to ration work. You will say that the spinning mills are doing 
this already ; yes, but not on a uniform plan. There is not only a 
lack of work for the operative, but also for the spindles, therefore the 
industrialist as well has an interest to ration. You will no doubt say 
that the 40-hour week is feasible only if it is applied internationally. 
Yes, if it is a question of export trade, and I s revert to it when 
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dealing with exports. It is not of such importance for the home market 
if the industry comes to an agreement to work only 40 hours. Of course, 
it would be better if this matter could be dealt with in harmony with 
all industries ; though at present that necessary understanding between 
industries is still lacking, yet why should not the cotton industry 
take : lead in this problem, as it has done often enough in other ques- 
tions 


Speaking finally of the value of an international agreement 
on the degree of employment, he added : 


Although it would probably be impossible to enforce throughout 
the world an equal degree of employment, an effort should be made 
to start the movement within the national boundaries. We are not 
far removed from sueh measure being introduced, for we read first 
of this, then of that country, of negotiations taking place to adopt 
a quota system, or of price cartels. In some countries such agreements 
have been reached ; for instance, in Czechoslovakia, Austria, and 
Poland. In Germany the pourparlers have started, though a uniform 
execution is still in abeyance. Negotiations in this direction are going 
on in Italy, and in quite a number of other countries. 

At the present time uniformity of action is still wanting, and it 
will soon become evident that agreement will have to be reached not 
— within the national limits but within groups of countries which 

ill form a community of identical interests for the purpose of dealing 
with the quota system. Therefore it would be an advantage if the 
different agreements relating to curtailment of production, quotas, 
price cartels, and whatever other names they may have, be built up 
as far as possible on a uniform plan. 


Certain objections were raised to Mr. Bankwitz’s proposals. 
In the opinion of Mr. Schlumberger, French delegate, the plan 
would be difficult to apply, if not unrealisable, because it would 
not be possible to subject spinning and weaving mills to what 
would in practice amount to a dictatorship. 

Mr. Caspar-Jenny, Swiss delegate, declared his readiness to 
discuss the proposals made, except that relating to the 40-hour 
week, to which he was strongly opposed in view of the fact that 
many countries had not yet agreed to the 48-hour week and were 
working their mills up to 60 hours and more, and in two shifts. 
He added : 


Our best customer is. the farmer, and we are all anxious that. his 
situation will improve. Nothing has,done him so much harm as the 
48-hour week in practice, because, through its introduction, there has 
been. a real exodus of agricultural workers into industry, where very, 
often, instead of working, they get the “dole”. The result is that 
farmers. in many countries cannot get enough labour. 

You may be quite sure that we in Europe would conform to any 
change in, the working hours, whilst in the rest of the world. little 
attention would be paid to it. A reduction to 40 hours, per week neces- 
sarily means. some considerable increase in actual wages, probably 
20 per cent. . 
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I feel it my solemn duty to watn this Congréss hot to have any- 
thing to do with 4 further reduction in the Working hours. First of 
lét tis see the othet countries come doWn to our 48 hours level and to 
one-shift working béfore we begin thinking of any further reduction. 

His Excellency Ahmed Abdel Wahab Pashia, Egyptian dele- 
gate, expressed the fear that the industrialists in those countrits 
where labour was cheap and national conditions differed from 
those in other countries would not easily agree to Mr. Bankwitz’s 
proposals. He pointed out that by double-shift working and 
standardised methods the Japanese and Chinese could produce 
cheaply, which made it very difficult for the American aid 
European industries to compete with them. 

On the other hand, Mr. Erich Seutter-Loetzen, Austrian dele- 
gate, held that Mr. Bankwitz’s ideas were sound and had been 
confirmed by experience and that there was not much time to 
lose, for if the old methods were retained the cotton industry 
could no longer exist. In his opinion the liberal ideas which had 
powerfully supported an ever-expanding and energetic industry 
acted as a counterblast from the moment when this industry was 
unable to develop any further. It must have, in the first instance, 
the strength to keep itself alive even although in a smaller capa- 
city. “ Therefore nothing remains but that we should educate 
ourselves in accordance with the new economic facts.” 

Finally, Mr. Mills, British delegate, who welcomed Mr. Bank- 
witz’s statement, expressed the hope “that he would not be 
deterred by criticism”. He held that the 48-hour week should 
be uniform, and without any qualification whatever, and that if 
it were rigidly adhered to, as was the case in England, the work- 
ing hours would not be found too long. 

The proposals for making hours of work uniform were sup- 
plemented by suggestions for regulating and even eliminating the 
multiple-shift system. 

Mr. Arno S. Pearse, Adviser to the International Cotton Fede- 
ration, submitted a report to the Fifteenth International Cotton 
Congress in which he did not go so far as to ask the Congress 
to condemn the two-shift system, but proposed the adoption of a 
resolution against night work which would also urge that any 
extension of the two-shift system should be compensated by the 
breaking up of a corresponding quantity of old machinery. He 
said : 

There is too much cotton machinery in the world, if it is worked 


at full capacity, in double and treble shifts. Unless some agreement 
is arrived at, first in each country, and afterwards internationally, the 
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problem resolves itself into the old barbaric principle of “ Survival 
of the Fittest ”. Is the world’s cotton industry sufficiently organised 
to bring about such a kind of disarmament of its own accord, or is the 
Economic Section of the League of Nations necessary ? 


On 23 February 1932 Mr. Brasseur submitted to the Inter- 
national Cotton Committee concrete proposals for reducing pro- 
duction. He suggested that a body should be set up to regulate 
production and sales, that plant working in uneconomic condi- 
tions should be destroyed, that the production of textile 
machinery should be regulated, that the two-shift system should 
be abolished, and that short time should be organised. 

In the wool industry, the difficulties of which manufacturers 
complain seem to be due to the same causes as those adduced by 
cotton manufacturers. Mr. Maurice Dubrulle, President of the 
International Wool Textile Organisation and one of the heads of 
the Mathon and Dubrulle factory at Tourcoing, stated in reply 
to a question on the depression in the industry * : 


I believe in international action, provided it is the result of direct 


agreement between the parties. I am opposed to any restrictive 
measures taken by Governments. Whatever is administrative and 


bureaucratic cannot help being theoretical, and I distrust it. Let us 
set to work boldly and come to an agreement with men who have 
the same job and speak the same kind of language as ourselves. 


He added that so far as the French industry was concerned, 
it was necessary to reduce the cost of living, restore purchasing 
power, create more consumers, and lower taxes and other 


charges, and concluded : 


Until world equilibrium is restored and goods circulate freely 
again, we must unflinchingly contemplate a heavy reduction of pro- 
duction. That will bring us up against the question of unemployment 
and its social effects. Well, why not go through with it and consider 
the reduction of hours at the same time ? The 36-hour week ? Why 


not ? 


On the side of the workers, the International Federation of 
Textile Workers considered the question of the depression and 
the reduction of hours of work in the textile industry at its 
fourteenth Congress held at Lucerne in May 1924. In a resolu- 
tion the Congress declared that it was “ convinced that the pre- 
sent situation is chiefly due to the fantastic development of all 
machinery and productive equipment in the textile industry as in 
all branches of industry in all countries, and that this situation 





1 Le Petit Journal, 12 Nov. 19384. 
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is intensified by the complete lack of proportion between pro- 
duction and the consuming power of the masses.” It affirmed 
that the depression could not be remedied without reducing hours 
of work and that the introduction of the 40-hour week was a 
necessary first step in this direction, and called on the affiliated 
organisations to make every effort to press this demand. 

In another resolution the Congress “denounced the entire 
shift system as quite unjustified by existing economic circum- 
stances and the necessities of production, except in those mills 
where the work does not permit of interruption.” It resolved 
“to work continually for practical results in this direction. ” 

The International Federation of Christian Textile Workers 
Trade Unions, too, adopted a resolution at its Congress held in 
Brussels in June 1932 in which it defined the means of improv- 
ing the economic situation, and suggested among other measures 
an international agreement adjusting hours of work to market 
possibilities by means of appropriate reductions. 


The foregoing study of the regulation of hours of work in the 
textile industry and of the changes that have taken place during 
the last few years, together with the analysis of the discussions 
in the International Cotton Federation and the workers’ organi- 
sations on the situation of the textile industry, suggests that a 
solution for certain aspects of the problem of hours may be found 
in the attempts to restore sound conditions in the cotton and 
wool industries. 

Far the purposes of this article we need not consider the 
suggestions made for the conclusion of mutual agreements for the 
distribution of the production of yarn and piece goods, the needs 
in each country being regulated so as to lead ultimately to the 
possibility of a European agreement, with due allowance for the 
overproduction in each. It will be sufficient to refer to the 
suggestions directly concerning or closely connected with hours 
of work. 

In the first place, in the textile industry, as in all industries 
where international competition is active, many people believe 
that it is becoming indispensable to secure international unifor- 
mity of hours of work. They have not failed to see how the 
diversity of national regulations has been exploited with a view 
to making these regulations more flexible, and how any exten- 
sion of hours in one country leads to extensions in the competing 
States. For this reason they urge the elimination of divergences 
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in the definition of hours of work, the detertnination of nofmaél 
hours, the number of days that may be worked per thonth, the 
facilities for making up lost time, the systems of extension 
allowed, so that there may be real uniformity in the statutory 
regulation of hours of work. 

Secondly, the discussions at the 1931 and 1933 Cotigresses of 
the International Cotton Federation show that the world’s avail- 
able spindleage and loomage exceeds present or future possible 
demand, so that the level of hours of work should be madé to 
depend on the quantity of the available equipment it is wished 
to use. As a means of producing gréater stability in this respect 
it has been suggested that the installation of néw machinery 
should be limited or even prohibited, and that for this purpose 
an agreement should be reached between textile manufacturers 
and the producers of textile machinery. It is considered that 
any attempt to readjust the productive capacity of the textile 
industry would break down if counteracted by an increase in 
the amount of machinery used, and that it would even be desirable 
to buy up and destroy part of the existing equipment in accord- 
ance with a progressive plan. 

Figures have been suggested for limiting the regulation 
normal hours of work, allowing for the fact that they should 
be such as to make the working period per day and per week of 
each spindle and each loom practically the same. On the basis 
of present world spindleage and of a sure market for 23 million 
bales of cotton, Mr. Bankwitz estimates that a working week of 
39 hours would be sufficient. He therefore proposes a 40-hour 
week, as does also the International Federation of Textile Work- 
ers. On the other hand, séveral delegates to the International 
Cotton Congress of 1933 were opposed to a reduction of hours. 

Thirdly, it is suggested that the regulation of hours of work 
should be accompanied by a limitation of the period of operation 
of undertakings resulting from regulation of the shift system. 
Proposals have been made to abolish not only the three-shift 
system but also the two-shift system. Some people consider that 
all the textile undertakings in the world shotild work only one 
shift, since work in two shifts can benefit only the employers 
who first adopt it. If the system becomes general, it is feared 
that it will have fatal effects on the industry as a whole. The 
argument is that the adoption of two shifts doubles production, 
the result being to glut the market with overproduction which 
will weigh heavily on the whole of the textile industry, aggravate 
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unemployment, and make it necessary to shorten hours still 
further. It is also pointed out that from the social point of view 
the multiple-shift system suffers from genuine drawbacks, for 
not only does the variability of the timetable disorganise the 
family life of the workers, but it is also difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for them to obtain suitable means of transport at the 
beginning and end of the shifts. In these conditions it is not 
surprising that the movement for abolishing the multiple-shift 
system is spreading. The problem, however, is a difficult one 
and cannot be solved unless all concerned examine it with the 
intention of improving the situation of the textile industry as a 
whole. 


APPENDIX I 


COTTON : ESTIMATED NUMBER OF SPINNING SPINDLES (IN THOUSANDS) 
ON 81 JANUARY 1984} 
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Country Ph cen Country Piste 

1. Great Britain 47,952 11. Brazil 2,698 

2. United States of 12. Belgium 2,094 

America 380,968 13. Spain 2,070 

8. France 10,170 14. Poland 1,819 

| 4 Germany 9,935 15. Netherlands 1,228 

| 5. India 9,572 || 16. Canada 1,200 

| 6. U.S.S.R. 9,200? || 17. Switzerland 1,206 
| % Japan 8,641 18. Countries with fewer 
| 8. Italy 5,378 than 1,000,000 spin- 

| 9. China 4,640 dles each 5,270 

10. Czechoslovakia 3,668 Total 157,718 














1 International Cotton Bulletin, Vol. a No. 47. Based on returns made to the Internationa 
Cotton Federation. Estimate. 


COTTON : ESTIMATED NUMBER OF LOOMS IN PLACE ON 831 DECEMBER 19838! 








Country Looms | Country Looms 
1. United States of 12. Netherlands 55,960 
America 618,633 13. Belgium 54,800 
2. Great Britain 587,964 14. China 44,000 
8. Japan 277,343 * || 15. Poland 38,611 
4. U.S.S.R. 250,000 * || 16. Mexico 38,197 
5. Germany 222,500 17. Canada 25,487 
6. France 198,200 * || 18. Switzerland 23,096 
7. India 189,678 19. Countries with fewer 
8. Italy 146,500 than 20,000 looms in 
9. Czechoslovakia 104,591 place each 115,981 
“10. Brazil 81,892 —__——— 
11. Spain 66,586 Total 8,129,969 























1 International Cotton Bulletin, Vol. XII, No. 48. Based on returns made to the International 
Cotton Institute. * Includes 109, 000 looms only 15 inches w ide. Estimate 
‘ + 5,630 linen looms usually working on cotton or a mixture of cotton and 
arti 
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APPENDIX II 


The laws, orders, decrees, and collective agreements in the follow- 
ing list have been utilised in the present article. 4 


Austria. 

Gesetz iiber den achtstiindigen Arbeitstag, vom 17. Dezember 1919. (St.G.BI. 
Nr. 581.) (L.S., 1920, Aus. 12-15.) 

Volizugsanweisung des Staatsamtes fiir soziale Verwaltung, vom 28. Juli 1926 
(St.G.B1. Nr. 349), womit Ausnahmen vom Gesetz vom 17. Dezember 1919 (St.G.BI. 
Nr.581) iiber den achtstiindigen Arbeitstag gew&hrt werden. (L.S., 1920, Aus. 12-15.) 

Kollektivvertrag (Rahmenvertrag) betreffend die Lohn- u. Arbeitsverhiltnisse 
der Arbeiterschaft in den dem Arbeitgeberverband der niederésterreichischen 
Textilindustrie angehérenden Betrieben. 1928. 


Belgium. 
Loi du 14 juin 1921 instituant la journée de 8 heures et la semaine de 48 heures. 
(Revue du Travail, XXII, 1921, 679.) (L.S., 1921, Bel. 1.) 


Czechoslovakia. 

ZAkon ze dne 19. prosince 1918, éis. 91. (Sbirka z4koni a nafizeni) o 8-hodinné 
dobé pracovni. (B.B., 1919, p. 56.) 

Na#izeni ministra sociélni péte ve srozuméni se zicastnénymi ministry ze 
dne 11 ledna 1919, ¢is. 11. (Sbirka z4koni a na#izeni), jimz se vydévaji provadéci 
predpisy k z4konu o 8-hodinné dobé pracovni. (B.B., 1919, p. 61.) 

Vereinbarungen zwischen dem Verein der Wollindustriellen Mahrens in Briinn 
und den Organisationen der Arbeiterschaft, nach dem Stande vom 1 Janner 1926. 


China. 

Factory Act. Promulgated by the National Government on 30 December 1929. 
(L.S., 1929, Chin. 2.) 

Regulations for the administration of the Factory Act. Dated 16 December 
1980. (L.S., 1980, Chin. 2.) 


France. 

Loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de 8 heures. (B.B., 1919, p. 48.) 

Décret du 12 déc. 1919 portant réglementation d’administration publique 
pour l’application, dans les industries textiles, de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la 
journée de huit heures. (L.S., 1920, Fr. 13-19.) 

Union patronale de la région d’Halluin. — Salaires et conditions de travail. — 
Réglement du 5 avril 1929. 


Germany. 

Verordnung tiber die neue Fassung der Arbeitszeitverordnung, vom 26. Juli 
1934. (R.G.BI. I, 808.) (L.S., 1984, Ger. 13.) 

Gesetz zur Ordnung der nationalen Arbeit, vom 20. Januar 1934. (R.G.BI. I, 45.) 
(L.S., 1984, Ger. 1.) 

Faserstoffverordnung vom 19. Juli 1984. (R.G.BI. I, 7138.) 

Erste Verordnung zur Ergainzung der Faserstoffverordnung, vom 17. August 
1934. (R.G.Bl. I, 788.) 

Zweite Verordnung zur Erginzung der Faserstoffverordnung, vom 6. September 
1934. (R.G.BI. I, 818.) 

Bekanntmachung tiber die Neufassung der Faserstoffverordnung, vom 6. Sep- 
tember 1934. (R.G.BI. I, 819.) (L.S., 1984, Ger. 12.) 





1 The following abbreviations are used : 


B.B. = Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle). 
L.S. = Legislative Series of the International Labour Office, Geneva. 
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Tarifvertrag (Manteltarif) der badischen Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir die Textil- 
industrie (vereinbart vor dem Schlichter fiir Sidwestdeutschland am 25. Marz 1929). 

Arbeitszeitabkommen. Anhang 1 zum Manteltarifvertrag fiir die Textilindus- 
trie im rechtsrheinischen Bezirk, giiltig vom 1. Januar 1929 bis 14. Februar 19380, 
dann unbestimmt. 

Zusitze zum Arbeitszeitabkommen auf Grund des verbindlich erklirten Schied- 
spruches des staatlichen Schlichtungsausschusses fiir das Bergische Land Barmen, 
vom 20. Dezember 1928. 

Vereinbarung vom 27. Juli 1927 iiber Mehrarbeitszuschlag der Textilarbeiter 
(in der Sitzung der kleinen Kommission des Vorstandes der Bezirksgruppe Rhein- 
land vom 27. Juli 1927 getroffen). 


Great Britain. 

An Act to consolidate with Amendments the Factory and Workshops Acts. 
17 August 1901. (1 Edward VII, ch. 22.) 

Award in Arbitration, of 3 March 1919, between (1) the Employers’ section 
of the West of England District Council of the National Wool (and Allied) Textile 
Industrial Council and (2) the Operatives’ section of the West of England District 
Council of the National Wool (and Allied) Textile Industrial Council and the 
National Union of General Workers. 

National Agreement on Hours and Wages in the Cotton Industry, dated 9 July 
1919. 

National Wool (and Allied) Textile Industries Agreement, dated 3 February 
1919. é 
Cleaning Agreement — 7 February 1918 — between the Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners’ Associations and the Amalgamated Association of Operative 
Cotton Spinners. 


India. 
An Act to consolidate and amend the law regulating labour in factories. 
No. XXV of 1934. Assented to 20 August 1934. (L.S., 1934, Ind. 2.) 


Italy. 

Regio decreto-legge 15 marzo 1923, n. 692, relativo alla limitazione dell’orario 
di lavoro per gli operai ed impiegati delle aziende industriali o commerciali di 
qualunque natura. (Gazzetta Ufficiale, 1923, n. 84, p. 2893.) (L.S., 1923, It. 1.) 

Regio decreto 10 settembre 1923, n. 1955. Approvazione del regolamento 
relativo alla limitazione dell’orario di lavoro per gli operai ed impiegati delle 
aziende industriali o commerciali di qualunque natura. (Gazzetta Ufficiale, 1923, 
n. 228, p. 6151.) (L.S., 1928, It. 7.) 

Legge 16 marzo 1938, n. 527. Disciplina degli orari di lavoro nelle aziende 
industriali. (Gazzetta Ufficiale, 1988, n. 130, p. 2347.) (L.S., 1983, It. 4.) 

Contratto collettivo nazionale di lavoro per gli operai addetti all’industria 
laniera — 13 giugno 1930 — tra la Confederazione generale Fascista dell’Industria 
Italiana e la Confederazione nazionale dei Sindacati Fascisti addetti alle industrie 
tessili. 

Contratto collettivo nazionale di lavoro per gli operai degli stabilimenti cotonieri 
— 80 agosto 1982 — tra la Confederazione generale Fascista dell’ Industria Italiana 
e la Confederazione Nazionale dei Sindacati Fascisti dell’ Industria. 


Japan. 

Factory Act No. 46 of 28 March 1911, as amended by Act No. 33 of 29 March 
1928. (Kojo-ho chu kaisei horitsu.) (Kampo, No. 3197, 30 March 1923.) (L.S., 1928, 
Jap. 1.) 

" Rinpatiel Ordinance No. 153, to amend the Ordinance for the Administration 
of the Factory Act. Dated 5 June 1926. (Chokurei dai 153 go: Kojo-ho shiko 
rei chu kaisei no ken.) (Kampo, No. 4135, 7 June 1926.) (L.S., 1926, Jap. 1.) 

Ordinance No. 16 of the Department of the Interior, to amend the Regulations 
for the administration of the Factory Act. Dated 18 May 1929. (Naimusho rei 
dai 16 go : Kojo-ho shiko kisoku cha kaisei no ken.) (Kampo, No. 713, 18 May 1929.) 
(L.S., 1929, Jap. 1.) 
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Mexico. 

Ley federal del Trabaio. 18 de agosto de 1981. (Diario Oficial, 28 de agosto de 
1981, ném. 51.) (L.S., 1981, Mex. 1.) 

Convencién Industrial Obrera del Ramo Textil, effectuada en Ia ciudad de 
México del 6 de octubre de 1925 al 22 de diciembre de 1926. 


Netherlands. 

Wet van den Isten November 1919, houdende bepalingen tot beperking van 
den arbeidsduur in het algemeen en tot het tegengaan van gevaarlijken arbeid 
(Staatsblad, no. 624), zooals de wet laatstelijk bij de wet van den 14den Juni 1980 
(Staatsblad, no. 26) is gewijzigd. (L.S., 1930, Neth. 2.) 

2. Besluit van den 23 September 1920, tot vaststelling van een Algemeenen 
Maatregel van Bestuur als bedoeld in de artikelen 22, tweede en derde lid ; 28 en 25, 
erste, tweede en derde lid, der Arbeidswet 1919. (Staatsblad, no. 747.) (L.S., 1920, 
Neth. 2-4.) 

Wet van den 2Isten November 1924, tot wijziging van de artikelen 22, 25, 74, 
75 en 88 der Arbeidswet 1919. (Staatsblad, no. 515.) (L.S., 1924, Neth. 5.) 

Nederlandsche R.K. Vereeniging van Werkgevers in de Textiel-nijverheid. — 
Loonregeling van Juli 1932. 


Poland. 

Ustawa z dnia 18 grudnia 1919 0 czasie pracy w przemysle i handlu. ( Dziennik 
Ustaw Rz. P. R., 1920, Nr. 2.) (L.S., 1920, Pol. 1.) 

Obwieszczenie Ministra Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 25 pazdziernika 1933 r. w 
sprawie ogloszenia jednolitego tekstu ustawy z dnia 18 grudnia 1919 r. o czasie 
pracy w przemysle i handlu. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1 grudnia 1983, Nr. 94.) (L.S., 1983, 
Pol. 1.) 


Rumania. 

Lege pentru oerotirea muncii si femeilor si durata muncii. 9 Aprilie 1928. 
(Monitorul oficial, nr. 85, 13. Aprilie 1928, p. 3127 ; errata: nr. 90, 25 Aprilie 1928, 
p- 3656.) (L.S., 1928, Rum. 1.) 


Spain. 

Decreto disponiendo sea de ocho horas diarias la duracién maxima legal de la 
jomnada de trabajo. 1° de julio de 1981. (Gaceta de Madrid, nim. 1838.) (L.S., 1981, 
Sp. 9.) 

Orden prohibiendo en la industria de hilados y tejidos se algodar el trabajo 
entener turno, 0 sea el comprendido desde las once de la noche a las cinco de la 
mafiana. 28 de septiembre de 1934. (Gaceta de Madrid, ntim. 282.) 

Reglamento de trabajo para que sirva de régimen entre los patronos y obreros 
del ramo del agua. Barcelona, 20 de junio de 1928. 

Reglamento general del trabajo en las fabricas de blanques, tinte, apresto y 
estampados de fibra textiles. — Barcelona y su radio. — 26 de junio de 1929. 


Switzerland. 

Loi fédérale du 27 juin 1919 sur la durée du travail dans les fabriques. (Feuille 
fédérale, 1919, III, p. 864.) (B.B., 1919, p. 182.) 

Ordonnance du 38 octobre 1919 concernant Pexécution de la loi fédérale sur 
le travail dans les fabriques. (Recueil des lois suisses, 1919, No. 53.) (B.B., 1919, 
p- 190.) 


United States. 

An Act to encourage national industrial recovery, to foster fair competition, 
and to provide for the construction of certain useful public works, and for other 
purposes. Approved 16 June 1933. (L.S., 1983, U.S.A, 2.) 

Code of Fair Competition for the Cotten Textile Industry,, as: approved on 
9, July 19388. 

Code of Fair Competition for the Wool Textile Industry, as approved on 26 July 
19338, 

















Unemployment Insurance and the Stability 
of Wages in Great Britain’ 
by 


Elizabeth C. Wiison 


In discussions of the effect of wage levels on the level of 
employment it is often assumed that unemployment benefit 
tends to maintain wages far above what would otherwise be their 
natural level. The aim of the following, article is to examine 
whether this assumption is a sound one. For this purpose the 
chief materials used are the course of wages, prices, and unent- 
ployment in Great Britain during the last half-century and the 
development of unemployment insurance in that country ; refer- 
ence is also, made to. the post-war experience of the United States 
and Germany. From a study of these materials the author has 
been able to distinguish between times and ways in which unem- 
ployment insurance benefit has tended to hold wages up, or has 
had, little effect, or sometimes, as a result of its cost to the 
employers, has even encouraged their fall. The main conclusion 
reached is that dogmatic assertions as to the effect of unemploy- 
ment benefit on the maintenance of wage levels are not warranted 
by any escertainable facts. 


HE rigidity of average money wage rates in Great Britain 
since 1924 is well known. In spite of falling prices and 
persistent unemployment among insured workers, which has 
never fallen below an annual average of 9.7 per cent. (in 1927) 
and rose to 22.1 per cent. in 1932, the Ministry of Labour’s 
estimate of the level of average money wage rates, at December 
1932 was only slightly below that, of December 1923. 
Wages have not remained uniformly stable in, all industries. 
By the end of 1929 wage rates were below their 1923 level in 


1 The writer is greatly indebted to Professor J. Hilton, Cambridge University, 
for help and encouragement, and also to officials of the Ministry of Labour, em- 
ployers, trade. union. secretaries, and others who have spared the time for discussing 
many points. 
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textiles and boot and shoe manufactures, coal mining, railways, 
and shipping, and by 1932 there was a general downward move- 
ment ; but the average was held up by the wages in specially 
sheltered or developing industries, such as printing and electrical 
installation, and in agriculture and the Trade Board industries 
(confectionery, tobacco, tailoring, etc.) where wages were pre- 
viously low and are now regulated by statutory boards. Time 
rates in shipbuilding and engineering have also not fallen, 
whereas in building there have been gradual steady reductions 
since 1927, the result of including a cost-of-living sliding scale 
in the national agreement. * 

This lack of flexibility in the average level of wage rates has, 
on the one hand, been blamed for increasing unemployment and 
prolonging the depression ; on the other hand, it has been lauded 
for helping to maintain purchasing power and the workers’ 
standard of living. Advocates of either view generally consider 
that the unemployment insurance scheme in Great Britain has 
been an important buttress to wages rates. Thus Professor Rueff 
writes ° : 

The “yg of trade unionism in the first place is exceptionally 
powerful in England. Collective agreements are more widely in force 
than in any other country. That tradition none the less would have 
been insufficient to maintain the resistance of unemployed workers 
to the inevitable movement of wages, had not a policy of subsidies to 
unemployed persons, as generous as it was costly to the country, 


enabled them to remain indefinitely unoccupied rather than trans- 
gress the trade union rules. 


Others doubt the importance of unemployment insurance in 
this respect, and Mr. Maurette in criticising Rueff’s theory 
said *: 

It is possible that it may have helped the trade unions to resist 


too drastic a readjustment of wages. But it seems very far from proved 
that the dole has been the only or even the chief cause. 


An attempt will be made to analyse the network of causes 
which has led to this stability of wages in a period of industrial 
depression and so to obtain some idea of the relative importance 
of unemployment insurance. The problem may be summarised 
in the following questions : 





1 MINISTRY OF LaBouR : Twentieth Abstract of Labour Statistics and Ministry 
of Labour Gazette. 

® Quoted in Real Wages and Employment, by J. Hutton. 

3 International Labour Review, Vol. XXIV, No. 6, Dec. 1931, p. 676. 
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(1) Is there any evidence of wage rigidity during trade 
depression prior to the introduction of the general scheme of 
unemployment insurance, and if so, what were its chief causes ? 


(2) Have these causes increased in force or new ones devel- 
oped, since the introduction of unemployment insurance ? 


(3) How is unemployment insurance likely to influence the 
determination of wage rates and to what extent is its influence 
limited by the regulations ? 


The first two questions lead to an examination of the course 
of wages, prices, and unemployment in Great Britain during the 
trade cycles of the last quarter of the nineteenth century up to 
the present day. The “ pattern” and level of wages in a country 
depend on the economic and social organisation which forms 
the background to wage negotiations, and can be altered by the 
growth of trade union power, or the development of a more social 
outlook in the community leading to State intervention in the 
determination of conditions of employment. The evolution and 
effect of such changes can be seen in the history of the past 
sixty years, and similar influences in post-war Germany and the 
United States will also be noted. On the basis of the outline 
so obtained of the main forces which have been moulding the 
structure of wages it will be more possible to judge the impor- 
tance of unemployment insurance, and the latter part of the article 
will be devoted to a summary description of the present insurance 
scheme in Great Britain and to a discussion of the way in which 
it may affect the level of wages. 


Tue CoursE OF WAGES SINCE THE MIDDLE OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


Compulsory unemployment insurance was not introduced in 
Great Britain on its present comprehensive scale until 1920, but 
it is necessary to go back to the serious depressions of the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century to find unemployment condi- 
tions at all comparable to those of the last ten years. 

A comparison of the varying response of money wages to 
falling prices and unemployment may be made from the middle 
of the last century onwards by means of index numbers of 
averages. The data available for this purpose are much less 
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INDEXES OF PRICES, WAGES, AND UNEMPLOYMENT, 1880-1983 * 










































































Wholesale} Retail Cost of Average money Av percentage of 

‘ prices prices living wages unemployment among : 

Year 

1867- (a) 1900 = 100 (a) 1900 = 100) Members of 
1850 1850 ‘ Insured 
1877 (d) duly 1014 (b) July 1914 | reporting 
= 100 | = 100 = 10 = 100 = 100 | trade unions | Workers 
j (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
| (a) 
1880 88 107 147 83.1 5.5 
1 85 105 147 84.6 3.5 
2 84 106 147 85.8 2.3 
3 82 102 149 85.9 2.6 
4 76 100 150 85.2 8.1 
5 72 96 149 83.8 9.3 
6 69 92 148 83.1 10.2 
7 68 89 149 83.3 7.6 
8 70 89 151 85.0 4.9 
9 72 91 156 87.6 2.1 
(a) 
1890 72 91 -— 163 90.6 2.1 
1 72 92 — 163 91.7 3.5 
2 68 92 99 162 90.3 6.3 
3 68 89 97 162 90.5 7.5 
A 63 87 93 162 89.7 6.9 
5 62 84 92 162 89.2 5.8 
6 61 83 91 163 90.1 3.3 
7 62 86 94 166 91.0 3.3 
8 64 87 97 167 93.2 2.8 
9 68 86 95 172 95.6 2.0 
1900 75 89 100 179 100 2.5 
1 70 90 99-100 179 99.1 3.3 
2 69 91 99-100 176 97.9 4.0 
3 69 100 97.4 4.7 
4 70 100 96.9 6.0 
5 72 101 97.3 5.0 
6 77 100-101 98.7 3.6 
7 80 103 102.2 3.7 
8 73 105 101.6 7.8 
9 74 105 100.4 7.7 
1910 78 106 100.8 4.7 
1 80 106-107 101.1 3.0 
2 85 110 103.7 3.2 
3 85 111 106.8 2.1 
(d) (6) 
j 4 85 100 * 100 * 3.3 
5 108 123 110-115 1.1 
6 136 146 120-125 0.4 
| 7 175 176 155-160 0.7 
| 8 192 203 195-200 0.8 
| 9 206 215 215-220 2.4 
1920 251 249 270-280 2.4 a 
1 255 226 210-215 14.8 17.0 
2 131 183 170-175 15.2 14.3 
3 129 174 : 165-170 11.3 11.7 . 
4 139 175 : 170-175 8.1 10.3 
5 136 176 ' 175 10.5 11.3 
6 126 172 | 175 12.2 12.5 
7 122 167% | 170-175 9.7 
| 8 120 166 170-175 10.8 
| 9 115 164 170-174 10.4 
| 1930 97 158 170-174 16.1 
1 83 147% 166-170 21.3 
2 80 144 ' 165 22.1 
3 79 140 164 19.9 

2 Sources and notes : * Figure for July. 

Wholesale prices (col. (2)), 1880-1933 (base: 1867-1877 = 100). Statist index (continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s). Journal of the Statistical Society, Part II, 1934, p. 313. 

Retail prices (col. (3)), 1880-1902 (base : 1850 = 100). Unweighted average of a series of 
index numbers for all commodities of ordinary consumption for which records are obtainable. 
G. H. Woon : “ Real Wages and the Standard of Comfort since 1850 ’’, in Journal of the Statistical 
Society, 1909. 

Cost of living (col. (4)) : (a) 1892-1914 (base: 1900 = 100). Retail prices of food, coal 
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compréhencive in the earlier years ; as the wage statistics were 
baséd in the main on trade union standard rates, the index 
number of wages shows only the change in average weekly wage 
rates in a limited number of industries, and is more or less 
representative of conditions in those industries according to the 
extent to which the standard rates were in fact observed. When 
the unions covered only a small proportion of the workers, were 
not widely recognised by the employers, and were more ready 
to accept temporary reductions in rates when trade was bad 
without a formal change in the standard, any success on their 
part to resist reductions tended to be exaggerated in the wage 
index.* It is therefore not justifiable to make exact quantitative 
comparisons between one period and another, but the movements 
of the indexes do give some indication of the direction and extent 
of the changes in prices, wages, etc., which they represent and 
can be supplemented by other information. 

The foregoing table gives indexes of wholesale prices, retail 
prices or the cost of living, money wages, and the percentage of 
unemployment among trade unionists or insured workers from 
1880 to 1933. 2 

The chief point of interest for our purpose is the way in 
which wages have responded to falling prices and high unem- 





1 Cf. G. H. Woop : “ Stationary Wage Rates ”, in Economic Journal, 1901. 

2 For some of the series figures are available from 1850 onwards ; these are in 
some cases referred to in the text. As the older figures are progressively less reliable, 
it has not been thought necessary to reproduce them in detail. 





clothing, and nate wae 7%, 1, 1%, and 2 respectively. Ministry or Lapour : Nineteenth 
Abstract of Labour Statistics. 

Cost of living (col. (4)) : (0) 1914-1933 (base : July 1914 = 100). Average increase in working- 
elass cost of living as compared with July 1914. Ministry or Lasoun: Twentieth Abstract 
of Labour Statistics and Ministry of Labour 

Average money wages (col. (5)) : 1880-1902 (base : 1850 = 100). Index allowing for changes 
in the numbers employed in different industries and grades of workers. (As there has been an 
increasing proportion of workers in the better paid occupations, this index rises more and falls 
less than the index in col. (6).) G. H. Woop: loc. cit. 


Average mo’ wages (col. (6)) : (a) 1880-1913 (base : 1900 = 100). Unweighted mean of 
changes in building, coal mining, engineering, textile trades, and agriculture. MINISTRY OF 
LaBour : Nineteenth Abstract of Labour Statistics. 

Average money wages (col. (6)) : (b) 1914-1933 (base : July 1914 = 100). Estimated average 

tage increase in weekly full-time rates of wages generally, as compared with J 1914 
unweighted averages of the available data). Twentieth Abstract of Labour istics and Ministry 
of Labour Gazette. 

Unemployment (col. (7)), 1880-1926. Average percentage of unemployment in certain tra 
unions, based on returns furnished by trade unions which pay unemployment benefit. G. - 
Woon : loc. cit., and Twentieth Abstract of Labour Statistics. 


Unemployment (col. (8)), 1921-1933. Average percentage of insured workers unem a os 
including those te my! stonged (compulsory unemployment insurance statistics). inistry 
of Labour Gazette, Jan. 1 
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ployment in former depressions. The following table shows the 
percentage changes (to the nearest whole number) in the different 
series during the periods of falling prices. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE LEVEL OF PRICES AND WAGES, AND 
PEAK OF UNEMPLOYMENT, IN PERIODS OF FALLING PRICES, 























1880-1933 
ee ee eee ee Peak percentage of ane 
Peiod | wetaale|Patatprize| mola siem | 
Se i Col. (5) | Col. (6) Col. (7) Col. (8) 
| 1880-1887 — 23 —17 +1 0 | 10.2 (1886) 
1891-1896 — 15 — 10 0|;—2 7.5 (1893) 
1907-1909 — 7 + 2 —2 7.8 (1908) 
; 1920-1923 — 49 — 80 —389 | 15.2 (1922) | 14.3 (1922) 
1924-1929 — 17 — 6 0 12.5 (1926) 
1929-1933 — 31 — 15 — 5 22.1 (1932) 





























From these results and the available information for earlier 
years, it appears that while wages were relatively flexible from 
1850 to 1880, by the eighties and nineties there was already 
considerable rigidity. This rigidity has been greatly accentuated 
in the last ten years, though the slump of 1921 provides an 
exception and is notable for the rapidity with which wages fell 
in sympathy with prices. 

The individual industries which make up the average show 
similar movements. 

In cotton’, the Bolton spinning list and the Blackburn or 
Uniform weaving list fell 10 and 15 per cent. respectively between 
1876 and 1879, fell 5 per cent. and remained stationary between 
1882 and 1886, and remained stationary and rose % per cent. 
between 1891 and 1894. From 1920 to 1923 there were cuts of 
38 per cent. in spinning and weaving wages, and since then the 
continuation of very bad trade has resulted in further reductions 
of 6% per cent. in 1929, and of 7% and 8% per cent. respectively 
in 1932. 








1 G. H. Woop : History of Wages in the Cotton Trade during the Last 100 Years, 
p. 8, Table 1. 
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Wages in shipbuilding and engineering * varied in the nine- 
teenth century as between maritime and inland districts. In the 
former, rates altered considerably with the state of trade, whereas 
in inland towns such as London, Birmingham, or Derby, after 
the depression of 1879 wages did not fall but remained stationary 
when trade was poor and, in several towns, the rates for iron- 
founders and engineers * remained the same for twenty or thirty 
years. The post-war slump caused a precipitous fall of about 
40 per cent. in time rates, but these have risen again and remained 
up, partly owing to the adoption of uniform minimum time rates 
in shipbuilding in 1930. In this industry, however, piece rates, 
which are more representative, were reduced at the end of 1931. 

As an exception to the general trend, building wages * show 
greater flexibility now than in the nineteenth century, when rates 
were determined by local custom and were only slightly affected 
by trade depressions. The shortage of houses and Government 
subsidies enabled building wages to rise from 1924 to 1927 ; in 
the latter year a national agreement came into operation with 
district grading and a cost-of-living scale, and rates have since 
fallen steadily. 

In printing‘, which has always been a carefully sheltered 
craft, wages have remained uniformly sluggish. The rates of the 
London compositors for night and day news (galley) were con- 
stant from 1810 to 1894°; similarly, wages have remained prac- 
tically stationary since 1923. 

The increase in the stability of wages which is apparent in 
the eighties and nineties of the last century coincided with the 
growing strength and recognition of the trade unions. In the 
middle of the century the unions were mainly non-aggressive 
friendly societies for the skilled workers. Then in the seventies 
greater legal freedom led to a rapid growth of unionism, and, 
although many unions disappeared in the slump at the end of 
the decade, the more stable ones recovered rapidly in the eighties 
and federations of local societies were formed. About the same 
time employers began to appreciate the advantages of negotiating 
with the unions and several joint conciliation boards were started. 





1 A. L. Bow.ey and G. H. Woop : “ Wages in Engineering and Shipbuilding ”, 
in Journal of the Statistical Society, 1906. 

2 G. H. Woop : “ Stationary Wage Rates ” (loc. cit.), p. 154. 

3 A. L. Bowtey: “ Building Wages”, in Journal of the Statistical Society, 
1901, p. 109. i 

* Ipem : “ Compositors’ Wages ”’, in Journal of the Statistical Society, Dec. 3899. 

5 G. H. Woop : “ Stationary Wage Rates ”. 
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Complaints that the unions had prevented any reductions in 
wages appear in the evidence of the Royal Commission on the 
Depression of Trade and Industry in 1886*, and, in the Final 
Report *, the prevalent distress is considered to be due to under- 
employment and unemployment, as wages had not fallen to any 
great extent. Poor, Law administration had recently been 
tightened up and, except for the few who could draw union 
benefits, there was little provision for the unemployed. 

The dock strike of 1889 ushered in the “New Unionism ” 
among the unskilled ; this strike was also notable for the public 
sympathy for the strikers, concerning which Frederic Harrison 
wrote : 


The persistent appeal to the public conscience on moral and social 
grounds has done what trade unionism per se has failed to do in forty 
years. * 


Subsequently, wages rose rapidly in the early nineties, and, 
after a series of strikes in the principal industries during the 
depression, joint negotiating machinery was improved and the 
Government added its blessing with the Conciliation Act of 1896. 
By this time trade union membership had risen to 1% million. 

This survey supports the view that trade unionism, especially 
when backed by public opinion, was responsible for the main- 
tenance of standard rates while prices fell during the eighties 
and early nineties. It might therefore be expected that wages 
would become progressively less flexible in times of depression 
during the twentieth century. This is not obvious in the records 
of the first twenty years. During this period prices were rising 
and wages did not keep pace. Handicapped until 1906 by the 
Taff Vale decision, the unions then succeeded in obtaining con- 
siderable wage increases, but some of these were lost again in 
1908 and 1909 when unemployment rose. The unions were in 
aggressive mood, several strikes being forced on the leaders by 
the rank and file; but they were not always able to prevent 
reductions in wages, partly because the employers were rapidly 
improving their organisation and were fighting to retain inde- 
pendence of action, and partly because the unions still did not 





1 See evidence of Mr. Miiller, Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, in Second 
Report : Evidence, para. 1652, p. 30. 

® Final Report of the Royal Commission on the Depression of Trade and Industry, 
para. 29, pp. x-xI. 
PP a"? Harrison : “The New Trade Unionism”, in Nineteenth Century, 
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cover more than a small proportion of the workers. Even by 
1911, the year in which compulsory unemployment insurance 
was introduced on an experimental scale, less than one-quarter 
of the total number of workpeople were covered by collective 
agreements.* Poor Law regulations were stringent, and neither 
the Poor Law nor the Pensions and Trade Boards Acts of 1908 : 
and 1909 touched appreciably on the field of labour which the | 
unions were trying to control. Trade union “ out-of-work ” 
benefit was available for about 1% million out of 2% million 
union members’, but the other unemployed workers had to rely 
on their own resources or occasional charity and were strongly 
tempted to accept reductions in wages rather than endure extreme 
poverty. 

The war made an enormous difference to the scope and 
status of collective agreements. While union membership soared 
temporarily to 8% million, Government control strengthened the 
position of union officials and encouraged organisation among 
employers, and national negotiating machinery was built up in 
the main industries, such as engineering, building, and railways. 

} 
| 
: 




















Some of the less well organised industries adopted the Joint Indus- 
trial Council scheme and Trade Boards were extended among 
the unorganised. In 1929 it was estimated that some 8 million 
workers were covered by statutory boards or effective voluntary 
agreements, out of a working population of about 14 million, 
excluding domestic service.* The possibility of employers break- 
ing an agreement, even with individual workers, without incur- 
ring the losses of a strike was correspondingly diminished. 
Other factors were the extension of unemployment insurance to 
the majority of wage earners in 1920 and the liberal out-of-work 
donations provided for the demobilised forces. 

In spite of all this, wages fell with a crash in 1921 and 1922 
by as much as the drop in the cost of living. Organised labour 
was overwhelmed by the rapidity and severity of the slump, and, 
having fought for large upward jumps in wages so as to keep 
pace with prices in the previous years, was now willing to agree 
that some reductions were reasonable. These were the more 
easily effected on account of the prevalence of wage agreements 
based on sliding scales varying with the cost of living, the selling 






























1 According to Cd. 5366 of 1910 it was estimated that 2,400,000 workers were 
then covered by agreements. 

2 Cd. 6109 of 1912. at 
8 H. Cray, in Economic Journal, Sept. 1929. wr 
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price of the product, or net proceeds. More than half the 
estimated reduction of £6,700,000 in weekly wages in 1921 was 
due to the operation of such scales.* It was not until the slight 
recovery of 1923-1924 had faded out and prices again moved 
slowly downwards that wage rates became immobile. 

This situation may be compared with the course of the 
depression which reached its lowest point in 1886. Following 
rapidly on the severe slump of 1879, wholesale prices continued 
downwards from 1881 to 1887 and unemployment among report- 
ing trade unions rose to 8.1, 9.3, 10.2, and 7.6 per cent. in the 
years 1884 to 1887 respectively. Wages had fallen rapidly from 
1875 to 1879, recovered somewhat in 1883 and 1884, and only fell 
slightly in the subsequent depression, so that the ratio of money 
wages to retail prices (Wood’s indexes) increased from 140 to 168. 

Thus in both periods, after some years of rising prices and 
prosperous conditions, a sudden crisis and downward plunge of 
prices led to rapid reductions in wage rates and a great loss of 
strength to the unions ; but when prices continued to drag down- 
wards, wages became less responsive, and the next depression 
brought poverty through lack of employment rather than through 
any fall in full-time earnings. Resistance was set up to any 
further cuts in the rates by those who were still working. 

The parallel must not be overdrawn, since by 1887 trade and 
industry were once more on the upward trend and there was 
nothing to correspond to the deepening of the depression from 
1929 onwards. But it does suggest that post-war experience is 
not unique ; similar stability of wages was apparent in the 
eighties and nineties and was due in the main to the growing 
power of the unions, which was not counterbalanced by any 
considerable organisation among employers. 

That the ability of the workers to oppose reductions in wages 
has greatly increased since last century is shown by the develop- 
ments outlined above, in particular by the evolution of national 
negotiating machinery, by the more general acceptance of col- 
lective agreements by employers, and by the trend of opinion 
in favour of a decent standard of living for all, which tends to 
give Government action a bias on the side of the wage earners. 

In all the well-organised industries with national agreements, 
and in the Trade Board industries, negotiations have become 
slow and deliberate. Apart from the time taken in arranging 





Tr 


1 Cf. the annual reports on wage changes in Ministry of Labour Gazette. 
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and holding district and central meetings, neither side will press 
its view to the extent of a stoppage unless a large majority in 
the industry are convinced that it is worth while. The recent 
series of disputes in the cotton industry illustrates the difficulty 
of inducing large numbers of employers or several trade unions 
to act unanimously and quickly, and also emphasises the trials 
the unions are spared when the employers as a whole abide by 
the collective agreement. When any considerable number of 
employers break away from their association in order to impose 
lower wages on their workers, the whole agreement may be 
undermined in spite of the wishes of the good employers to keep 
to it. Undercutting by neighbouring producers who pay less 
than the standard rates is a stronger argument for lowering the 
standard than foreign ‘competition. Conversely, a well-disci- 
plined employers’ association stabilises the conditions laid down 
in the collective agreement (including wages), quite apart from 
the activity of the unions. This is also borne out by the history 
of the Trade Board industries, in which all employers are 
legally bound to pay the minimum rates, so that loyalty to the 
agreement is compulsory. Further, the independent members 
on the Trade Boards are inclined to exert an upward pressure 
on wages which are comparatively low. As a result, some Trade 
Board rates now compare favourably, not only with unorganised 
wages *, but even with the negotiated union rates in neighbour- 
ing organised trades, on which the Trade Board rate may origi- 
nally have been based.” The Trade Boards now give support 
to the union rates, especially in industries where organisation 
is only fair and small employers predominate, as in the small 
metal trades round Birmingham. 

The third development, the growth of public opinion anxious 
to palliate and ultimately to abolish poverty, is seen in the mass 
of social legislation, planned and started before the war and 
greatly extended since. One of the results of this attitude was 
the establishment of unemployment insurance, which wards off 
extreme poverty from the unemployed and therefore adds to 
their individual bargaining power. The full effects of unemploy- 
ment insurance will be discussed later ; here it is sufficient to 





1 E.g. rate in Engineering in Lancashire for women at 21 years = 24s. in 1980 ; 
Trade Board rate in Stamped and Pressed Metal for women at 18 years = 27s. 6d. 
in 1930 (organisation weak in both). 

. * T.U.C. Annual Report, 1981 : First Report of Trade Boards Advisory Council, 
Points 1, 3, and 7. 
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note that it is part of a general trend which has helped to stiffen 
up the wage system, especially during a prolonged depression. 

Similar forces may be seen at work in other countries. In 
the United States, unionism is weak except in a few industries 
and there is no general scheme of unemployment insurance, so 
that the workers are not in a strong position to protest against 
reductions in wages. But when the depression came in 1929, 
after six years of prosperous trade, there was a vaguely under- 
stood but definite idea that a cut in wages would only accentuate 
the slump in industry. This theory was ably expounded by 
President Hoover and widely accepted, with the result that while 
the depression started in the autumn of 1929, hourly wage rates 
showed an upward tendency until the last quarter of 1930, al- 
though earnings fell owing to the reduction of working hours 
with a view to spreading employment.* In an article on “ Salary 
and Wage Policy in the Depression ’’, published in the spring 
of 1932, the National Industrial Conference Board concluded 
that only urgent necessity had led to reduction in rates and that 
there had been no marked difference in policy between union and 
open-shop establishments. “ Widespread unemployment and 
under-employment have done far more to undermine living 
standards than has any reduction in wage scales.” This is 
confirmed by the actual fall in hourly wage rates, which in the 
United States, as in Great Britain, fell more rapidly in the 1920- 
1922 depression ; from the third quarter of 1920 to the third 
quarter of 1922 average hourly wage rates in manufacture fell 
19.6 per cent., whereas from the fourth quarter of 1929 to the 
fourth quarter of 1931 the reduction was only 7.8 per cent.’ 
This is an example of the force of public opinion, cultivated by 
propaganda. 

Germany, on the other hand, is a country where the unions 
have been recognised and collective agreements enforced by law 
even in the well-organised industries.* And there is a highly 
developed scheme of unemployment insurance and _ public 
assistance. * 





1 NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp: Wages in the United States 
1914-1930, and Wages in the United States in 1931. 

2 NaTionaL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp: Wages in the United States 
in 1931. 

8 Cf. K. I. Wiees : Unemployment in Germany since the War, Part II, Chapter 3. 

* Cf. “ The ems ae ade of Unemployment Relief in Germany”, by Dr. O. 
WEIGERT, in Internationgl Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, Nos. 2 and 8, Aug.-Sept. 
1933. ' 
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The unions were recognised by the Government in 1918, and 
by 1928 12% million workers were covered by collective agree- 
ments, as compared with 1% million before the war. Unemploy- 
ment rose steadily from 1928 onwards, and there were over 
3 million unemployed in 1930, but the unions were able, with 
Government support, to push up wage rates until the end of 1930. 
During that year there was some cancellation of bonuses, but no 
reductions in tariff rates (minimum basic rates) until the last 
quarter. In 1931, however, the severity of the depression brought 
wages and bonuses down about 14 per cent., and an emergency 
decree of December 1931 reduced all wages by over 10 per cent. 
Here State action in support of wages also made wholesale reduc- 
tions possible in an emergency. 

This widespread attempt to maintain the wage earners’ 
standard of living throughout 1930 is commented on in the 
World Economic Survey 1931-32, and, although the force of the 
depression had caused heavy wage reductions by 1932, Govern- 
ment social services had on the whole been well maintained. 
“ Legislation guaranteeing a certain minimum of protection to 
wage earners has become an integral and apparently unshak- 
able part of the social organistion of almost every country.” * 

We have now found answers to our first two questions. The 
stability of wage rates in a period of falling prices was already 
evident at the end of last century, and has been increased in 
recent years by the progress made in methods of negotiations, 
and by the increasingly “social” outlook of employers and 
Governments. 

Quite apart from the existence of unemployment insurance, 
therefore, the increasing rigidity of wages can be easily explained. 
It now remains to consider how far the insurance scheme in 
Great Britain has accentuated this tendency. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE SCHEME IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Now that most wages in Great Britain are regulated by col- 
lective agreements of national organisations, the inertia of such 
machinery acts as a brake to downward adjustments in times of 
depression, and may be supplemented by any support for the 
unions, whether material, legal, or psychological. The field 
of individual bargaining is of diminishing importance, and it is 
as an aid to organised labour that unemployment insurance has 


yxy 
1 LeaGusE or Nations : World Economic Survey 1931-32, Chapter VIII. 
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been criticised for helping to maintain wage rates. To what 
extent is this criticism justified ? It will make the discussion 
clearer, first to outline the regulations and conditions of receipt 
of unemployment benefit, emphasising the points which bear 
most on wages; and then to consider how statutory provision 
for the unemployed may be expected to influence negotiations 
between organised labour and employers, and how the actual 
administration and changes in regulations have limited this 
influence. 

The Unemployment Insurance Act of 1920 extended compul- 
sory insurance to all manual workers over 16 years of age and to 
non-manual workers earning less than £250 per annum, engaged 
in any employment under a contract of service, excluding 
domestic service and agriculture and some other excepted classes 
where employment is of a comparatively permanent nature. In 
1930 there were 12% million workers insured against unemploy- 
ment, as compared with over 17 million insured under the 
National Health Insurance scheme. 

The conditions for the receipt of and the duration of benefit 
have been considerably altered since the main Act of 1920. The 
qualifying period for the receipt of insurance (standard) benefit 
has varied from 12 contributions at any time (in 1920) to 30 con- 
tributions in the two previous years (from 1927 onwards). Until 
1927 insurance benefit was limited to 26 weeks in the year and 
to one week’s benefit for 6 contributions, but there were “ special 
periods ’’ of easier conditions. In 1921 “ uncovenanted benefit ” 
was added for those who had exhausted their right to insurance 
benefit ; this has remained in the form of “extended” and 
“transitional” benefit ever since. From 1927 to 1931 it was 
possible to draw 74 weeks of insurance benefit without a break, 
but in 1931 the limit of 26 weeks in the year was restored. 

The rates of benefit have also varied, from 15s. a week for 
a man with no dependants’ benefit in 1920 to a maximum of 
17s. for a man, plus 9s. for a dependent wife and 2s. for each 
dependent child, from 1930 to 1931 and again from July 1934. 

In order to qualify for insurance benefit, a claimant must 
fulfil the statutory conditions, which are at present : 

(1) Not less than 30 contributions must have been paid during 
the two years immediately preceding the date of the claim. 

(2) The claimant must make application for benefit in the 
prescribed manner and prove that since the date of application 
he has been continuously unemployed. (After an initial waiting 
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period of 6 days, unemployment is continuous, and benefit is 
payable, if the claimant has any 3 days of unemployment during 
6 consecutive days and any two such periods of 3 days not 
separated by more than 60 working days.) 

(3) The claimant is capable of work and available for work. 


(4) The claimant if so required has duly attended an 
approved course of instruction. 


A claimant aged 18 and over, who has drawn 156 days of 
benefit in a year, or no longer satisfies the first statutory condi- 
tion, may apply for and receive transitional payments if he 
has paid 8 contributions in the last two years or 30 at any time, 
and can show that he is normally in insurable employment and 
but for the 156 days’ benefit rule would be eligible for benefit, 
and that while unemployed he is in need of assistance. * 

A claimant must also be free from certain disqualifications. 
He may be disqualified for a period not exceeding 6 weeks if he : : 


















(a) refuses an offer of suitable employment ; 
(b) is dismissed from his employment through misconduct ; : 






or 





(c) leaves his employment without just cause ; while 
(d) if his unemployment is the result of a stoppage of work i 
due to a trade dispute at the premises at which he works, in 

which he is directly involved, he is disqualified for the duration 

cf the dispute. 









Four other disqualifications are irrelevant here, and the first . 
and last of the four mentioned above are of chief importance. i 

As regards (a), the 1930 Act (section 4 ) explains that a 
claimant will be disqualified if it is proved by an officer of the 
Ministry of Labour that he has without good cause refused or i | 
failed to apply for, or refused to accept, a suitable situation t | 
notified to him by an employment exchange as vacant or about | 
to be vacant ; or has refused or failed to carry out any written 
instructions given to him by an employment exchange with a 
view to assisting him to find suitable employment. * 




















? Under the new Act, which was passed in July 1934, transitional payments 

are replaced by assistance allowances, which will be granted to any person covered 

by the scheme who is registered for employment, has no work or only such part- ft 

time or *htermittent work as not to enable him to earn sufficient for his needs, and i 

is in need of an allowance. 
* The Act of July 1934 adds the words : “ or has neglected to avail himself of a 

reasonable opportunity of suitable employment ”’. 
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The determination of suitability depends on individual. cir- 
cumstances, but the following are deemed to be unsuitable : 


(1) an offer of employment in a situation vacant on account 
of a trade dispute ; 

(2) an offer of employment in the claimant’s usual occupa- 
tion in the district where he was last ordinarily employed at a 
rate of wages lower, or on conditions less favourable, than those 
which he might reasonably have expected to obtain ; 

(3) an offer of employment in hhis usual occupation in any 
other district at a rate of wage lower, or on conditions less 
favourable, than those generally observed in that. district by 
agreement between associations of employers and employees, or, 
failing any such agreement, than those generally recognised in 
that district by good employers. 


It is however provided that after such an interval as in the 
circumstances of the case is reasonable, employment involving 
a change of occupation shall not on that account be deemed 
unsuitable, provided it is at a standard rate of wage and on 
standard conditions. * 

The employment exchange will, on request, notify claimants 


of situations vacant on account of a trade dispute or at less than 
standard rates and conditions, so long as they are not less than 
the minima fixed by law, but the claimants must be informed 
that this is the case ; they are at liberty to refuse such situations, 
and no travelling advances are made if they are at a distance. 

Proviso (1) above does not exempt claimants from the trade 
dispute disqualification, but it is of value to the unions in reducing 
the pressure on outside unemployed workers to act as blacklegs. 

In applying proviso (2) the claimant may not stand out for 
his former rate of wage, but must accept a situation in any 
firm in the district so long as it pays. the generally recognised 
rate ; further, trade depression may alter “reasonable expecta- 
tions ’’, as in the case of a four-loom weaver who was disquali- 
fied * for refusing three-loom work. 

Proviso (3) supports an agreement only if it is generally 
recognised in the district ; where an agreement is not generally 





1 Unemployment Insurance Act of 1927, section 5 (endorsing a previous ruling 
of the umpire). 

2 MINISTRY OF LaBouR: Analytical Guide to Decisions given by the Umpire, 
p. 101, Decision 8088. U.I.C.7, 1930. 
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observed in a particular district, then the rate paid by good 
employers is the determining factor. * 

As regards disqualification (c), employment which could be 
refused as unsuitable can generally be given up without involving 
disqualification for leaving without just cause. 

The trade dispute disqualification (d) does not apply if the 
insured contributor proves that he is not participating in or 
financing or directly interested in the trade dispute which caused 
the stoppage of work, and that he does not belong to a grade or 
class of workers of which immediately before the stoppage there 
were members employed at the premises at which the stoppage 
is taking place any of whom are participating in or financing or 
directly interested in the dispute. 

The further proviso contained in the 1924 \Act that this dis- 
qualification should not apply if the stoppage was due to an 
employer contravening the terms of an existing agreement was 
removed in 1927, in spite of union protest’, as being unfair to 
the employers. Since then, if the workers strike because the 
employer has tried to impose less than the agreed rates, they are 
not eligible for benefit. At the same time the proviso shown 
above in italics was introduced to give relief from disqualifica- 
tion if there were no members of the claimant's grade or class 
on the affected premises and participating in the dispute. 

The arrangement whereby associations that pay unemploy- 
ment benefit to their members may administer State benefit 
helps the unions to keep in touch with their unemployed mem- 
bers, who might allow their membership to lapse when union 
benefit was exhausted. Several unions began to pay unemploy- 
ment benefits for the first time in 1920 in order to take advantage 
of this regulation. In addition to having an effective system for 
notifying vacancies and for ascertaining the conditions of employ- 
ment, associations administering State benefit have to pay cer- 
tain minimum rates of benefit from their own funds. This last 
financial requirement has varied in strictness, with inverse results 
on the number of unions that have been able to administer State 
benefit. In 1928, when conditions were difficult, only 5 per cent. 
of the total payment of benefit was made through the unions 
and other associations. 





1 Ibid., p. 105, Decision 754/27. 
2 T.U.C. Annual Report, 1931, p. 170 : Memorandum for the Royal Commission 
on Unemployment Insurance. 
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Unemployment insurance has not provided benefits for all 
the able-bodied unemployed, as there have always been a con- 
siderable number who were in uninsured occupations or. had 
exhausted their right to or been disqualified from obtaining 
insurance benefit or transitional payments, and these have had to 
fall back on the Poor Law when their own resources were 
used up. . 

On 22 August 1932, of the 2,723,610 insured persons on the 
registers of the employment exchanges in Great Britain, 2,369,267 
had claims admitted for insurance benefit or transitional pay- 
ments, while 354,343 were not entitled to or had been 
disallowed benefit or transitional payments or had claims under 
consideration. In the same month an average of 129,163 heads 
of families, “ ordinarily engaged in some regular occupation ”, 
were relieved under the Poor Law almost entirely “ on account of 
unemployment ”’. * 

The number of able-bodied unemployed who have applied for 
relief has varied directly with the severity of the unemployment 
insurance regulations.” The number of persons (heads of 
families and dependants) in receipt of outdoor relief on account 
of unemployment in England and Wales on 1 January 1932 was 
263,053, or 107,000 more than on 1 January 1931 ; the increase 
was largely due to legislative and administrative changes in the 
autumn of 1931, which were estimated to have reduced the 
numbers on the unemployment registers in Great Britain by about 
145,000 between October 1931 and the end of January 1932. ° 

Only a small number of insured persons (14,000 in the week 
ending 7 February 1931) draw outdoor relief concurrently with 
benefit, and this is generally on account of large families. 

Poor relief therefore serves as a second line of defence against 
extreme poverty, its adequacy depending on the scale of relief 
and the degree of deterrence attached to it. 

Until the post-war slump outdoor relief without test work 
was never granted to the able-bodied unemployed, except in 
exceptional individual cases. In 1921 and 1922, however, and 
again during and after the General Strike of 1926, wholesale 
outdoor relief was given to the needy unemployed, being justi- 
fied by the exceptional circumstances. And the Relief Order of 
1930 declared that “Institutional relief need no longer be 





* RoyaL CoMMISSION ON UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE: Final Report, p. 55. 
2 Cf. Ministry of Labour Gazette, Aug. 1982, p. 282. 
3 Idem, Feb. 1982, p. 46. 
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regarded as the appropriate form of relief for the able-bodied 
unemployed, even in normal times. ” 

The amounts of relief granted vary in different districts, but 
they are frequently influenced by and close to the scale of 
unemployment benefits. 

While the stigma attached to poor relief has diminished con- 
siderably in recent years, it is still there for those who have not 
grown accustomed to applying for assistance. There is also a 
natural disinclination to go through the inquisition necessary for 
determining needs, which applies equally to transitional pay- 
ments. The dividing line between transitional payments and relief 
of the able-bodied who genuinely want work has faded, and will 
disappear when they are fused in unemployment assistance. All 
the unemployed who in employment would contribute to widows’ 
and orphans’ and old-age pensions will then be able to rely on a 
certain minimum of support from the State, according to their 
need, after they have exhausted their right to insurance benefit, 
severer treatment being reserved for malingerers. The history of 
the last thirteen years has compelled Great Britain to take the 
view that insurance benefit must be limited if the insurance fund 
is to be kept solvent, but that relief without deterrence should be 
granted to those who are in poverty due to unemployment, 
solely because they have worked in uninsured occupations or 
have endured longer periods of unemployment through no fault 
of their own. Thus the change in the administration of relief 
for the able-bodied unemployed is a natural development of the 
policy which set up unemployment insurance. 


THE RELATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE TO COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 


We have now to ask how this system of unemployment 
insurance may affect the bargaining power of the workers’ 
representatives in wage negotiations. 

The unions are concerned with maintaining existing agree- 
ments and negotiating favourable terms when a new one is being 
drawn up. Success in the former depends on keeping the 
workers, and especially the unemployed, from accepting work 
at less than standard rates ; success in the latter on being able 
to threaten and ensure a general stoppage of work when necessary 
to support the unions’ demands. While the rank and file may 
have plenty of loyalty and enthusiasm for their union, their 
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ability to support their leaders is limited by the resources which 
they have to live on while unemployed or on strike. 

The first point of importance is that the level of benefit is 
so low that it is seldom an attractive alternative to wages, and 
therefore does not appreciably reduce the supply of labour seeking 
suitable vacancies. Although it is sufficient to ward off rapid 
destitution, benefit is inadequate for maintaining health and 
decency during a long spell of unemployment. This is obvious 
from a comparison of the rates of benefit with the estimate made 
by the Committee on Nutrition of the British Medical Association 
of the cost of a diet sufficient to maintain health and working 
capacity in a working-class family.* The larger the family, the 
more serious the situation. 


COMPARISON OF ESTIMATED COST OF DIET AND UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT 
IN 1933 





Cost of diet at 

1 B.M.A. mean prices Level of Balance for rent *, 

Size of family collected in various insurance clothing, heating, 

districts in June | benefit, 1933 cleaning, etc. 
1933 





Diet 2: Single man 
Diet 2: Single woman 


Diet 11: Man, wife, and one 
child aged 3-6 


Diet 15: Man, wife, and 8 
children aged 1-2, 
6-8, 8-10 20 0Y% 29 3 9 2% 




















1 It may be noted that according to the New Survey of London Life and Labour (Vol. III, 
p. 53) the average rent of three-roomed working-class tenements in the eastern part of the County 
of London and neighbouring boroughs in Essex is 10.8 shillings. 


That unemployment leads to poverty in spite of unemploy- 
ment insurance is shown by the results of a sample enquiry 
carried out in Sheffield between October 1931 and January 
1932,2 when the unemployment register in Sheffield averaged 
32.3 per cent. of the insured population. At this time more than 
one in six of the working-class population were below the poverty 
line and two-thirds of the cases of poverty were accounted for 





1 British Mepicaz Association : Report of the Committee on Nutrition. 1933. 
2 A Survey of the Standard of Living in Sheffield, pp. 27-29. 
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by unemployment.! The New Survey of London Life and Labour 
was started in 1929 before the worst of the depression had begun 
and when rates of benefit were 10 per cent. higher than they were 
after September 1931. Even then, although the social services 
had kept more than two out of five of the families in which the 
principal wage earner was unemployed above the poverty level, 
nearly half of the persons in poverty in the week of investigation 
owed their condition at the time to unemployment or under- 
employment. 

From 1927 until 1931 insurance benefit might be drawn for 
74 weeks continuously, and thereafter transitional benefit, and 
in the most depressed areas the unemployed, with the aid of credit 
and help from friends and relations, and occasionally the Poor 
Law, had adapted their mode of living to the low level enforced 
by the rates of benefit. But the cut in benefit in 1931 made this 
still more difficult, and the possibility of supplementing benefit 
with savings, pensions, or the earnings of other members of the 
family was severely limited by the Means Test for transitional 
payments. 

Nobody lives willingly on the borderline of poverty or below, 
and the wages of both skilled and unskilled workers in most 
industries are so much higher than benefit, even for men with 
large dependent families, that there can in general be no ques- 
tion of unemployment benefit reducing the desire for work. The 
attractions of deliberate unemployment are further reduced by 
the disqualification from benefit for “ refusal of suitable employ- 
ment ”’, and since 1931 there has been an additional inducement 
to find work before insurance benefit is exhausted so as to avoid 
the Means Test. . i | 

There are, however, instances in which wages and benefit are 
close together, especially if there are travelling expenses and 
meals away from home to be taken into consideration. The 
weekly time wage of many labourers in Newcastle in 1932 is 
given as 38s.2. In Lancashire, in the summer of 1933, little 
piecers earned from about 17s. to 23s. 3d. in a full week, big 
piecers from 26s. 6d. to 33s. 6d., and promotion is now so slow that 
married men with families may still be piecers. Apprentices and 
learners, too, may be able to add more to the family income by 
becoming unemployed, but if there are any prospects of promo- 
tion they are not likely to throw their work over. 





1 New Survey of London Life and Labour, Vol. 111, Introduction, pp. 12-13. 
2 Fenner Brockway : Hungry England. 
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In all such cases it is important to remember the additional 
satisfaction of being in a job as compared to queueing up at the 
exchange. The unemployed lose social status and all sense of 
achievement ; they feel superfluous and are conscious that the 
longer they are unemployed the less chance they have of being 
chosen to fill a vacancy. For these reasons there is often intense 
eagerness to keep within the field of employment, even at very 
low wages, where there is always a faint hope of future advance- 
ment. “The bulk of the unemployed earnestly desire and 
actively seek re-employment. ”’ * 

The second point is that in negotiations the level of benefit is 
not considered a convincing argument in support of higher wages. 

There is no logical reason why wages should be based on 
the receipts of the unemployed, and the unions are more inclined 
to compare their wage rates with those in other industries or with 
some estimate of the income required to keep families above 
the poverty line.” The employers, on the other hand, put for- 
ward the cost of unemployment insurance, both directly through 
contributions and indirectly through taxation, along with other 
arguments common to times of depression, as proof of the neces- 
sity of reducing wages, and the Macmillan Court of Enquiry for 
the woollen industry took into account the value to the workers 
of the social services when deciding that there was a case for 
a reduction of rates. * 

In the case of short-time workers, it has been argued‘ that 
the possibility of combining benefit with short-time wages has 
induced the workers to accept lower wages while working, and 
has encouraged employers to work short time instead of dis- 
missing some workers permanently. The attention of the Royal 
Commission on Unemployment Insurance was called to the case 
of a certain colliery, which issued leaflets after a dispute 
explaining “that the pits will be so worked as to enable the 
employees to qualify for three days’ benefit in alternate weeks. 
The unemployment benefit will more than cover the reductions 
in wages.” But this was probably merely an attempt to make 
more palatable a reduction which would have taken place in any 
case. It is true that short time is arranged if possible so that 
the workers can draw benefit concurrently with wages, but it is 





1 New Survey of London Life and Labour, Vol. III, p. 177. 

2 Cf. the discussion on railway wages in 1931. 

8 Cmd. 3505, 1930, p. 26. 

* Roya ComMMISSION ON UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE : Evidence, p. 108. 
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doubtful whether this has made any appreciable difference to 
the wage level. The most important case of chronic casual labour 
is the dock industry ; here agreed rates are still high enough 
to allow for casual employment, although “ the practice of apply- 
ing for and receiving unemployment benefit where an adequate 
wage for the week has already been earned is by no means 
uncommon and may become general. ” * 

While the level of benefit does not appear to be of any 
importance as a direct argument in wage discussions, it may 
have a less obvious influence, the maintenance of the unem- 
ployed giving an upward bias to the idea of what is a.reasonable 
or just wage in the minds of both workers and employers. In 
addition, benefit is said to support wages by enabling the repre- 
sentatives of the workers to attach less weight to unemployment. 
This, however, does not seem important, as the unions have sel- 
dom, if ever, accepted the view that unemployment could be 
reduced by their acceptance of a lower wage.* In their view 
unemployment is due to forces outside the control of the industry, 
or to the inefficiency of the employers, which should be rectified 
before any attack is made on the workers’ standard of living. 
Reductions are accepted only because the unions see no possibility 
of fighting successfully against them. 

This brings us to the third point, namely, that unemployment 
insurance has an appreciable effect on wages only in so far as it 
increases the control of the unions over the rank and file of the 
workers. This will depend on the membership and funds of the 
unions, and their consequent ability to pay benefit in case of a 
prolonged stoppage, and on the private incomes both of their 
members when unemployed or on strike and of other unemployed 
who might be used as substitute labour. 

While trade union membership reached a peak of 8,339,000 
in 1920, it had fallen to 4,441,000 by the end of 1932. After an 
initial crash to 5% million in 1922, due to reaction from the 
enthusiasm of the post-war boom, there was a continuous falling- 
off in membership, except in 1924 and 1927, either from lack 
of means to pay subscriptions or from lack of interest in 
unionism. 

Unemployment insurance has had two opposing tendencies 
on union membership and it is not evident that it has had any 





1 Report of the Committee of Enquiry on Dock Labour, 1931. 
2 Cf. J. W. F. Rowe : Wages in Practice and Theory, p. 152 ; 8S. and B. Wess : 
Industrial Democracy (1902 ed.), p. 444. 
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appreciable net effect. On the one hand, benefit helps unem- 
ployed unionists to maintain their subscriptions, and hence their 
membership, and if the union administers State benefit they are 
kept in touch with it after their union benefit is used up. On 
the other hand, insurance provides a benefit which was formerly 
only available through union membership ; it may thus lessen 
the attraction of joining a union and tempt workers to save on 
the union subscription to pay the compulsory State contributions. 
Actually contributions, which are deducted before payment of 
wages, soon cease to be regarded as a part of wages, and State 
benefit rates are so low that additional union benefits are appre- 
ciated. If union members had lost interest in union unemploy- 
ment benefit, the unions would probably have abolished it as 
a useful economy ; they have in fact done so only when their 
financial position has made it imperative, often with the result 
of a further drop in membership. 

It should however be remembered that the apathy of many 
of the workers, especially among women and young people, 
toward their organisation is largely due to the disheartening 
pressure of unemployment which stifles union activity. To col- 
lect and retain new members the union must have some obvious 
forward movement in progress which will convince the workers 
of the advantages of joining. Otherwise the rank and file forget 
past achievements and can see no value in supporting the union. 

So long as collective bargaining was not widely accepted by 
the employers, union unemployment benefit was of great value 
as a prop to standard conditions, especially in the craft unions 
where it was difficult for employers to substitute outside labour. 
But as the unions spread and the employers were more ready to 
negotiate with them, unemployment benefit became less of a 
trade benefit and more of a friendly benefit which attracted and 
stabilised membership. The increasing observance by employers 
of the terms of collective agreements leaves fewer openings for 
the unemployed to accept work at less than standard rates, and 
if the unions are to gain ground it is more important that they 
should have funds available for the payment of benefit in case of 
a prolonged stoppage than for unemployment or other friendly 
benefits. 

As a matter of fact the provision of State unemployment 
benefit has not enabled the unions to save on their own benefits 
and so to accumulate large fighting funds. 





1 Cf..G. D. H. Core : Organised Labour, p. 118. 
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Among the registered trade unions, while total membership 
increased from 2,360,000 to 3,780,000 between 1911 and 1929, 
the membership of unions which pay unemployment benefit rose 
from 1,550,000 to 2,900,000 in the same period. The expenditure 
of the unions from their own funds on unemployment benefit 
was four times as great in 1930 and 1931 as in 1911, but their 
total funds had only increased from about £2 14s. per member 
to £3 per member. * 

An examination of the accounts of the 100 principal trade 
unions shows that expenditure on unemployment benefit from 
their own funds was somewhat higher, both per member and 
as a percentage of total expenditure, in the years 1925-1928 than 
in the pre-war years 1911-1913 (payments from the Ministry of 
Labour being deducted both from expenditure on unemployment 
benefit and from total expenditure), whereas expenditure on 
dispute benefit, except in 1926, was very much less. 


EXPENDITURE OF 100 PRINCIPAL TRADE UNIONS ON UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND DISPUTE BENEFIT BEFORE AND AFTER THE WAR * 





> ener — unions’ Dispute benefit 





Per cent. of total 
expenditure 


Per cent. of total 


expenditure Per member 


Per member 





5 11 
4 4%? 


2 9 





19.1 1 8% 3.9 
15.5 26 1° 41.23 
5 6 16.5 10Y, 2.6 


6 4% 18.0 1 0% 3.0 


























* Twentieth Abstract of Labour Statistics, p. 142. It is impossible to go back to earlier 
years as the unions included in earlier tables are different. 

* National coal strike, etc. 

* General strike. 


Since the disaster of the General Strike the unions have 
avoided stoppages of work, except in textiles, and in 1931, when 





1 Royat CoMMISSION ON UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE : Evidence, p. 840. 
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numerous reductions of wages took place, while the registered 
trade unions paid out £1,935,000 in unemployment benefit from 
their own funds, only £169,000 or less than one-tenth of that 
amecunt was spent on dispute benefit. 

While unemployment insurance thus does not appear to have 
been of any great use to the unions in increasing their numerical 
or financial strength, it has a much more obvious effect on the 
private incomes of all insured workers. In 1931, when the total 
cost of unemployment was £122.8 million, the contributions of 
the insured workers only amounted to £16.8 million.* And 
benefit is available for 12% million workers at more favourable 
rates and for longer periods than many of the unions can afford. 
The extent to which this has reduced the fear of destitution for 
the unemployed may be realised if it is considered that before 
the Act of 1911 out-of-work benefit at rates generally between 
9s. 3d. and 10s. a week was available for less than 1% million 
trade unionists *, and the rest of the unemployed were dependent 
on private help, spasmodic bursts of charity, and a severely 
deterrent Poor Law. 

In conclusion, some consideration may be given to the effects 
of recent changes in the insurance regulations on the efforts of 
the unions to maintain standard conditions. 

Unemployment insurance gave the greatest support to stan- 
dard conditions from 1927 until the middle of 1929, when un- 
employment was about 10 per cent. and insurance benefit could 
be drawn continuously for 17 months so long as the claimant 
proved that he was genuinely seeking work. But from then 
onwards unemployment grew rapidly worse and the Act of 1931 
completely altered the conditions. By 21 November 1932, of the 
2,275,780 men, aged 16-64, on the register, only 47 per cent. were 
receiving insurance benefit as a right, 43 per cent. transitional 
payments depending on their needs, and about 10 per cent. were 
receiving nothing from the exchange.* To these last must be 
added other uninsured unemployed who do not register. 

The most obvious example of how the 1931 Act helped to 
demoralise a collective agreement is in the cotton weaving 
industry. The depression and the possibility of economies from a 
“more looms” system made some adjustment of the standard 





1 IpeM : Final Report, p. 348. 
® Report on Trade Unions in 1908-1910. Cd. 6109, 1912. 
8 Ministry of Labour Gazette, Dec. 1982. 
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lists imperative, but the unions refused to consider any general 
reduction or to negotiate on more looms unless a fall-back. wage 
was guaranteed. Many individual mills made separate terms 
with their workers during 1932, and in June the employers’ 
associations terminated the agreement. Chaotic conditions 
followed and there was a strike in September, after which a 
new agreement was drawn up with the help of the Ministry of 
Labour. This has been broken by a considerable number of 
employers, and the organisations on both sides have asked for 
legal enforcement.* The final cause of this collapse of col- 
lective bargaining was the failure of the organisations to reach 
a new agreement before the old one was terminated, but the 
control of the unions over the workers was greatly weakened 
both by the Anomalies Regulations in respect to married women 
and by the ‘Means Test. 

On the spinning side of the industry standard conditions are 
far more generally observed. The depression has not been so 
acute, nor have there been any considerable changes in tech- 
nique ; the spinners’ union is more disciplined, because men 
predominate, and the employers have been more ready to stand 
by the decision of their association. 

Thus when the 1931 Act lessened the prop to standard con- 
ditions provided by unemployment insurance, the weak spots in 
trade union organisation became more obvious and difficult to 
remedy. The same is seen if we look at industrial disputes. 

Workers directly involved in a trade dispute are not eligible 
for benefit or for public assistance, although they may obtain 
the latter for their dependants, and other members of the family 
who are unemployed but not concerned in the dispute can draw 
benefit. In “one-industry ” districts, if there is a general dispute 
in this industry, public assistance is of more use to the strikers 
than unemployment benefit, but by the time any considerable 
number have been forced to apply for relief, there is little chance 
of the union winning the struggle. Apart from the cases referred 
to above, the strikers have to manage with their own resources 
and union strike pay, occasionally supplemented by special help 
from other unions or the co-operative societies. * 

The chief value of unemployment benefit to the unions in 





* Cotton Manufacturing (Temporary Provisions) Act, 1984. 
2 Cf. Labour Magazine, Nov. 1982: “The T.U.C. Cotton Fund.” 
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the case of a stoppage is that it provides for the other unemployed 
(including workers in the same trade who were unemployed 
before the dispute began) and therefore lessens the pressure on 
them to become blacklegs. This gives the union leaders greater 
assurance that if they have the whole-hearted support of those 
who were working, the strike is not likely to be broken by sub- 
stitute labour. The changes in the regulations in the autumn of 
1931, together with the high level of unemployment, lessened this 
assurance. Before then, when the unemployed were offered 
vacancies due to a trade dispute, union pickets could frequently 
persuade them to go away, as they knew that they would not be 
disqualified from benefit. But since 1931 eagerness to get away 
from the Means Test has made the unemployed on transitional 
payments accept such vacancies even when they knew that they 
were strike breakers. This has had much more effect than the 
10 per cent. cut in benefit rates in September 1931 in weakening 
the determination of both unemployed and employed to insist 
on standard conditions, and has correspondingly added to the 
difficulties of the unions. As an example of this, a strike against 
a reduction of wages in the nut and bolt factories in Atherton 
from April to July 1932 failed because the employers were able 
to get enough blackleg labour from outside ; similarly in the 
summer of the same year, when conditions in cotton weaving 
were completely disorganised, a strike of 1,200 operatives in a 
Burnley mill was useless because the mill was running during 
the strike with more labour available than it required. * 

If the 1931 Act weakened the unions by increasing the anxiety 
of the unemployed to obtain work when little was available, it 
might be expected that there would have been a collapse of wage 
rates in 1932, when transitional payments came fully into opera- 
tion. For although the pressure to reduce wages in the exporting 
industries was lessened when Great Britain went off the gold 
standard in September 1931, unemployment remained above 
2% million throughout 1932 and the cost of living continued to 
fall. In fact wages did not rush downwards. The Ministry of 
Labour’s estimate of the fall in average rates of weekly wages 
of all workpeople affected by reductions in 1932 was £249,000 2; 
this was more than in any year since 1923, except 1927 and 1931, 





1 Textile Mercury, 3 June 1932. 
2 Ministry of Labour Gazette, Jan. 1933. 
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but was less than in those two years and slight in comparison 
with the drops of £6 million and £4 million in 1921 and 1922. 

Some allowance must be made for the increase in individual 
bargaining, leading to reductions im earnings which are not 
reported to the Ministry of Labour, but the main explanation 
is that employers as a whole were not pressing for further reduc- 
tions, and did not take full advantage of their opportunity to 
force their workers to accept lower wages.! “In many indus- 
tries employers seemed to recognise that basic rates had reached 
a level permitting of little or no scope for reduction” and “ the 
stability afforded by working under arrangements determined in 
accordance with joint agreements continued to be generally 
recognised as a valuable asset.”’? This view is supported by the 
fact that in 1933 the estimated net reduction in weekly wages 
was only £65,000, and the greater part of the changes in wages 
was due to the operation of sliding scales. 


CONCLUSION 


The remarks set out in the foregoing pages lead to the con- 
clusion that the importance of unemployment insurance in har- 
dening the resistance of the workers to downward movements 
of wages is frequently exaggerated. In the large sections of 
industry which are covered by collective agreements, the agreed 
rates of wages do not depend immediately on the competition 
of workers for jobs or of employers for workers, but on the 
negotiations of the officials on both sides, subject to the approval 
of the members. The clumsiness of the machinery required to 
retain democratic government in large organisations makes the 
process of adjustment slow, and it required a violent crisis from 
boom to slump, as in 1920-1921, to make the structure pliable. 

Unemployment insurance with the other social services may 
have had some upward influence on popular estimates of a 
reasonable wage, but its chief value to the unions has been in 
reducing the fear of unemployment among both employed and 
unemployed. It has thus assisted them to maintain standard 
conditions, and prevented the collapse of collective agreements 
into individual bargaining under the strain of industrial depres- 
sion. The difficulties which many have experienced, especially 





1 Idem, July 19338. 
2 MINISTRY OF LaBouR : Annual Report, 1932, pp. 79-80 ; see also p. 15. 
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since 1929, show how limited this support is. Most help has 
been given in those industries where the organisation of em- 
ployers and workpeople is only moderate and the unions’ own 
benefits are low. Where collective bargaining is firmly estab- 
lished, unemployment benefit does not appear to have had 
much influence; where collective bargaining is non-existent, 
benefit has not been sufficiently comprehensive to support the 
bargaining of all individual workers, so that there have always 
been examples of very low wages in unregulated occupations. 
To this extent unemployment insurance has added to that in- 
herent stability of large-scale negotiating machinery which, com- 
bined with a more humane attitude towards the workers, has 
slowed down the reduction of wages during the depression. 





Jewish Colonisation in Palestine: IT’ 


by 


M. BERENSTEIN 
International Labour Office 


AGRICULTURAL COLONISATION 


Agriculture is the primary activity of all colonisation and is 
often the sole means of livelihood of practically the whole 
population. Agriculture is moreover the occupation that the 
Jewish immigrant most willingly enters, and ownership of the 
land is one of the fundamental objects of the Zionist movement. 

The increase in the rural Jewish population has been very 
considerable. Whereas the total Jewish population rose from 
83,794 at the 1922 census to 174,610 in 1931 (an increase of 
108 per cent.), the rural Jewish population rose during the same 
period from 15,200 to 46,143, or by over 200 per cent., and their 
proportion of the total Jewish population rose from 18.1 to 
26.4 per cent. As regards the rural population of all religions 
(not including the nomad population), in 1931 it amounted to 
581,977 persons, or 60 per cent. of the settled population. 

The distribution of the agricultural population of 519,937 per- 
sons, including 27,017 Jews, among the principal branches of 
agriculture is shown in the table on the following page. 

The percentage of earners among the total agricultural popula- 
tion was 25.9 per cent. for the whole population and 45.6 per 
cent. for the Jewish population. 

In view of the smallness of the country, the precarious situa- 
tion of many of the fellahin, and the existence of a landless 
Arab proletariat, the question of the soil and the area available 
for settlement is one of primary importance in Palestine to-day. 
This is complicated by the absence of information as to the 
possibility of cultivating a large proportion of the land. 





1 For the first part of this article, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXX, 
No. 5, Nov. 1984, pp. 623-635. 
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DISTRIBUTION BY OCCUPATION OF AGRICULTURAL POPULATION 





Total earners and dependants 





Occupation All religions d Jews 





Number Per cent. Number Per cent. 





Ordinary cultivators 822,847 62.1 9,039 33.5 
Orange growers 12,682 2.4 4,718 17.5 
Fruit, flower, vegetable, vine, 

etc., growers and pickers, 


and forestry workers 40,464 


Breeders and keepers of farm 
stock, small animals, etc. 23,609 


Farm servants and field 
labourers and watchers 97,745 


Persons with income from 
rent of agricultural land 18,428 . 24 


Other occupations 4,162 ' 1,076 





Total 519,937 x 27,017 























The total area of Palestine is estimated at 26,158,000 metric 
dunams.* It falls into the following natural divisions : 


Metric dunams 


(1) The hill country of Galilee and Judaea 8,862,000 
(2) The five plains : 
Maritime Plain 8,218,000 
Acre Plain 550,000 
Vale of Esdraelon 400,000 
Huleh Plain 191,000 \ 
Plain of the Jordan 1,065,000 | 
(3) The Beersheba region 3,200,000 


(4) Desert areas 8,672,000 


5,424,000 


Even apart from the desert areas, which represent one-third 
of the total area of Palestine, the rest of the country is far from 
being cultivable or even habitable throughout. The hill country 
is dry and stony, while the plains include large tracts of marshy 
land infected by malaria, as well as areas of stony ground. 





1 10 metric dunams = 1 hectare = 2.471 acres. 
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Irrigation is still a problem, water often being lacking even in 
the cultivable regions. 

Estimates as to the extent of the cultivable lands are conflict- 
ing. The following table shows the figures furnished by two 
different estimates. 


ESTIMATES OF CULTIVABLE AREAS IN PALESTINE 


(Metric dunams) 





Estimate of Director | Estimate of Commis- 
of Surveys, sioner of Lands 
(20 July 1930) (30 April 1930) 





Hill country of Galilee and Judaea 5,376,000 


Plains : 
Maritime Plain 
Acre Plain 
Vale of Esdraelon 5,216,000 
Huleh Plain 
Plain of the Jordan 





Plain of Beersheba 





Total area of cultivable land in 
Palestine 

















The estimate of the Director of Surveys adopted by Sir John 
Hope Simpson in his Report on Palestine to the British Govern- 
ment‘ is thus more than one-third lower than that made at the 
same time by the Commissioner of Lands. The most important 
difference is in the area of cultivable land in the hill country, 
for which the estimate of the Director of Surveys was based on 
aeroplane photographs covering one-tenth of the area. Moreover, 
the Simpson Report also makes certain reservations as to the 
availability of the Beersheba region for settlement, which 
depends on the possibility, as yet unexplored, of finding an 
artesian supply of water. 

The conclusions of the Simpson Report were strongly criti- 
cised by the experts of the Jewish Agency, on the grounds of 
the inadequacy of aerial photography as a method of survey, 





2 Palestine : Report on Immigration, Land Settlement and Development, by Sir 
John Hope Sampson, C.LE. Cmd. 3686. London, 1930. 
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which in any case covered only one-tenth of the area concerned, 
and of the narrow definition of cultivable land adopted. * 

Large properties and extensive cultivation are the general 
rule in Palestine.’ A very high proportion of the land under 
Arab ownership is cultivated by tenant farmers. Generally 
speaking, their tenancy is for a year, but formerly the tenant 
could be evicted at any time by the landowner. The Government 
has recently issued several Ordinances designed to protect the 
tenant farmer. 

Following the disturbances of 1929 and the demands put 
forward by the Arabs, the Government has set up a Land Devel- 
opment Department for the purpose of organising the settlement 
of the dispossessed Arab farmers on other lands. The number 
of claims accepted up to April 1933 was 584. : 


Jewish Agricultural Settlements 


The area of land under Jewish ownership, which was about 
450,000 Turkish dunams ? at the end of the war, is estimated 
at 1,250,000 metric dunams to-day. It was during the early post- 
war years that the acquisition of this land proceeded most 
rapidly (the Jews owned 1,000,000 dunams in 1926), but the 
depression and the scarcity of available land subsequently caused 
the movement to slacken, except in 1929. At the beginning of 
1930 * Jews held land of a total area of 1,200,000 Turkish dunams, 
of which 1,124,500 had been purchased from effendis (large 
landowners) and 75,500 from fellahin (peasants).° The lands 
fell into the following categories, according to their condition 
before purchase: (a) uncultivable, 179,324 dunams; (6) idle, 
but fit for cultivation, 665,676 dunams; (c) cultivated by very 
primitive methods, 355,000 dunams. In many cases the improve- 
ment of these lands called for very strenuous exertions. 





1 Cultivable land is defined as “land which is actually cultivated or which can 
be brought under cultivation by the application of the labour and financial resources 
of the average individual Palestinian cultivator.”” According to the Jewish experts 
this definition does not correspond to the practice followed in Palestine, where the 
settlers are usually assisted by Jewish organisations and therefore enjoy facilities 
not generally available to the individual cultivator of average means. 

2 According to the calculations of the experts of the Jewish Agency, over 
4 million dunams of cultivable land belong to 250 Arab families, some owning 
from 40,000 to 60,000 dunams, and many of them living outside Palestine. 

% 1,000 Turkish dunams = 919.3 metric dunams. 

4 M. SMELANSKyY : Jewish Colonisation and the Fellah. Tel-Aviv, 1930. 

5 443,700 dunams of this land belonged to owners living outside Palestine. The 
compensation paid to the expropriated peasants enabled 90 per cent. of them to 
settle on other land ; 10 per cent. only established themselves in towns. | 
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These settlement lands are owned either by the Palestine 
Jewish Colonisation Association (P.I.C.A.), by the Jewish 
National Fund (Jewish Agency), or by private individuals. 
A number of commercial companies, mainly engaged in develop- 
ing plantations, have recently been formed ; the most important 
are Palestine Plantations Ltd., the Gan Chaim Corporation, Jaffa 
Plantations Ltd., and the New York Achuza Aleph. The activities 
of the Benei-Benjamin, a society of young Jewish settlers, are 
also of importance. 

At the beginning of 1930 the land was distributed among 
these three main groups as follows: P.I.C.A., 374,000 dunams ; 
Jewish National Fund, 280,000 dunams; private property, 
546,000 dunams. 

The P.I.C.A., which is a purely philanthropic organisation, 
administers the colonies of the Jewish Colonisation Association, 
and also those founded by Baron de Rothschild. About 1920 
most of the Jewish lands and settlements [were owned by this 
Association, or had been founded by it. All the P.I.C.A. colonies 
ure based on the principle of individual ownership. The Associa- 
tion does not itself promote emigration to Palestine, but it assists 
Jews who are already in the country. ' Its normal method of 
procedure is as follows. In the first place it sells the land to 
the settlers, who are required to repay their debt, which usually 
varies between 5,000 and 6,500 dollars, by annual instalments 
over a specified period. For the first 5 years no payment is due ; 
from the sixth to the tenth year only interest at the rate of 2% 
or 3 per cent., for the next 10 years an annual payment of 
250 dollars, subsequently rising to a minimum of 350 dollars. * 
There is no rule prohibiting the employment of paid labour. 

The colonies under the aegis of the Zionist Organisation, 
i.e. at present the Jewish Agency, differ essentially in their organ- 
isation from those of the P.I.C.A. In this case the purpose is not 
philanthropic. To the Zionists, colonisation is not an end in 
itself, but a means to an end; their chief and immediate object 
is the creation of a Jewish Home in Palestine within the terms 
of the Mandate. During the last twelve years the Jewish Agency 
has done very important work, and has invested considerable 
sums of money. The work of settlement is carried on by two 
big financial agencies, the Jewish National Fund (Keren Kaye- 
meth Leyisrael) and the Palestine Foundation Fund (Keren 





1 Reports of the Experts submitted to the Joint Palestine Survey Commission, 
pp. 34-35. Boston, 1928. 
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Hayesod), assisted by a number of other Jewish financial 
institutions, which include the Jewish Colonial Trust, the Anglo- 
Palestine Bank, and the Palestine Land Development Company. 
The National Fund, founded at the beginning of this century, is 
responsible for purchasing and preparing the land, while the 
Foundation Fund, created in 1921, acts as the financial organ of 
the Jewish Agency, and is responsible for all other expenditure 
incurred, for instance, on the installation of the farmers, irriga- 
tion, etc. The settlement policy of the Jewish Agency rests on 
the principle that the land purchased by the Jewish Fund 
remains the inalienable property of the Jewish people. The total 
area held by the Fund at present is about 300,000 metric dunams, 
the settlers established on it holding their land under lease. In 
all the works or undertakings carried out or furthered by the 
Agency, it is a matter of principle that Jewish labour only shall 
be employed. Moreover, not only is the land held in common, 
but the work itself is organised along special lines in these 
settlements. There are several types of settlement, classified 
according to the form of their domestic organisation, the 
principal being the kvutzoth (communistic or co-operative 
groups), the moshavim (groups of settlers working the land as 
individuals), and the so-called “ middle-class” settlers (persons 
owning or renting small farms). : Among groups of other kinds 
are the kibuzim, which are groups of persons, agriculturists or 
others, who live and work in common, and the havuroth, which 
are groups of persons living in common in settlements, but 
working for others in the settlement or elsewhere. 

According to the census taken by the Jewish Agency in 1930 ', 
agricultural colonies (including training farms and experimental 
stations) founded or supported by the Keren Hayesod had then 
a total population of 7,556, or about one-fifth of the whole 
Jewish rural population, with an area of 139,426 metric dunams, 
of which 126,000 dunams was cultivated or cultivable.” Among 
the settlements were 20 kvutzoth, 16 moshavim, and 2 other 
co-operative groups ; 28.4 per cent. of this population lived in 
communistic settlements, with 62,937 dunams of land, and 40.2 
per cent. in individual settlements, with 57,508 dunams. 





1 Jewish AGENCY FOR PALESTINE : Report and General Abstracts of the Censuses 
of Jewish Agriculture, Industry and Handicrafts, and Labour. Jerusalem, 1931. 

2 According to figures for 1932, there were then 48 settlements, with 1,728 fami- 
lies and 8,200 persons cultivating an area of 160,000 dunams, and owning 4,000 
head of stock and about 100,000 head of poultry. 
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Leases have been concluded between the Jewish Agency and 
the great majority of the settlements under its control, laying 
down the following conditions. The Jewish National Fund 
grants the land on a long-term lease, usually concluded for 
49 years and renewable. Annual payments are to begin 5 years 
after the consolidation of the colony, and the redemption of the 
capital, with interest at 2 per cent., is subsequently spread over 
a period of 50 years.’ In some of the settlements in the Maritime 
Plain (lemon cultivation) the redemption period has been fixed 
at 27 years and the rate of interest at 4 per cent. Only 65.25 per 
cent. of the capital invested by the Keren Hayesod in 45 settle- 
ments, which at the end of 1932 amounted to £P1,229,542 
(£P124,008 of which had not yet been paid out), is repayable 
by the settlers, the remaining 34.75 per cent. being borne by the 
Fund itself. * 

In the moshavim settlements a separate contract is made with 
each settler and his wife, whereas in the kvutzoth the contract 
is concluded with the whole group. 

At the end of 1931, 10 kvutzoth and 9 moshavim were self- 
supporting, although they were not yet able to begin repayment 


of the capital outlay. 
In a book entitled Le Pays d’Isrdel?, Mr. Emile Vandervelde 


describes as follows the organisation and domestic life of one of 
the communistic colonies, that of Ain Harod, founded in 1921 : 


One hundred and twenty families, or some five hundred persons, 
cultivating an area of 600 hectares, live in this colony under a regime 
of strict communism, according to the formula of Kropotkin and 
Reclus : “ From each according to his strength, to each according 
to his need.’ Clothing is about the only form of personal property, 
and even this is woven and made in the settlement. The tailor sews 
for all, the ploughman ploughs for all. In this colony, as in the other 
group settlements, there is only a small nucleus of trained agricul- 
turists. The others, who form 80 per cent. of the settlement, are former 
town-dwellers, mostly belonging to the professional classes ; but all, 
men and women alike, work with their hands to the best of their 
individual abilities. . .. The general tendency is to produce only 
the goods necessary for the colony’s subsistence, except for the essen- 
tial minimum needed to pay taxes or rent and to buy the few things 
that the settlement cannot produce for itself... . Meals are eaten 
in common. The unmarried share common dormitories, and only 
married couples have separate rooms. As for the children, the rule 
is that they shall not live with their parents, a kindergarten, school, 
and common house being provided for them. 





* For further details, cf. L. Bawry : “ Das landwirtschaftliche Siedlungswerk 
des Keren Hajessod in Paldstina”’, in Paldstina (Vienna), May-June 1933. 
2 Pp. 42-44. Paris, Rieder, 1929. 
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Mr. E. Schreiber *, who paid a visit to the same colony quite 
recently, may also be quoted on this subject : 


The management is in the hands of a committee of seven members. 
These are elected each year, but in practice the same persons are 
always maintained in office because of the experience they have gained 
in their special departments. The programme for the year’s work 
is drawn up by the committee and distributed among the various 
sections created to carry it out. As some kinds of work are more 
arduous than others, the members of the settlement take their turn 
in the different sections. . . . Hours of work are from 5.30 to 11.30 a.m. 
and from 2 to 6.30 p.m. The working day is thus much longer than 
eight hours in summer, but in winter, on the other hand, it is only 
six or seven hours. Neither men nor women receive wages, the colony 
poreing for all their needs, which are naturally of a simple order. . . . 

ch member has fifteen days’ holiday with pay, the settlement 
providing the money necessary for his journey and requirements in 
the capitalist world, since in the colony itself the use of money is 
unknown. 

Although Palestine has no social legislation as yet, the settlement 
applies very much what is customary in other countries. Pregnant 
women, however, are not excused from work, though they are entitled 
to five weeks’ rest after their confinement. ... Any member who 
wishes to leave the colony receives only the sum of £2 as compensation. 
Each year there are from five to ten departures ; the gaps are filled 
by pioneers provided by the Federation of Co-operative Settlements. 


The more recent communistic colonies are usually formed by 
small groups consisting of a limited number of families. 

In the individualist colonies, the moshavim, the land is still 
held in common, but is parcelled out among the individual 
settlers, and each family has a house to itself. Here too, how- 
ever, paid labour is forbidden, and much of the work, such as 
harvesting and threshing and the purchase and marketing of 
goods, is done on a co-operative basis. 

The kvutzoth settlements have been the subject of a good 
deal of criticism on the ground that they are economically less 
successful than the moshavim, but there are no two opinions as 
to the high moral qualities and enthusiasm of the communistic 
settlers. Moreover, this method was at first the only possible 
means of enabling the settlements to survive when only a small 
nucleus of experienced agriculturists was available. Under the 
rules of the enlarged Jewish Agency, the settlers are free to 
choose their own form of social organisation, provided that an 
economic output is secured. ‘ 

As regards the privately owned settlements, some of these 
were founded with a very small capital outlay, and have been 





1 L’ Illustration, 16 Sept. 1933. 
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developed only by dint of strenuous toil. Most of them are in 
the Maritime Plain, where they have sprung up in considerable 
numbers during recent years. From 1927 to 1931 the rural 
Jewish population in this region rose from 21,370 to 31,350. 

Preparatory work on a large scale has been undertaken with 
a view to making the land available for settlers. This has 
included the drainage of marshes, the construction of roads, the 
boring of wells, re-afforestation, etc. The last of these is partic- 
ularly important, the country having been turned into a desert 
by the felling of trees, while the prevalence of cactus, which 
absorbs a great deal of atmospheric moisture, had proved a 
serious handicap to cultivation. The Jewish settlers have replaced 
the cactus by eucalyptus trees, which serve the dual purpose of 
driving away malarial mosquitoes and draining the swamps. 
At the end of 1931 nearly 6,000 metric dunams of land had been 
re-stocked with 1,200,000 trees by the Jewish National Fund 
alone. 

Since 1919 an Experimental Station with local branches and 
various other agricultural research institutions have been engaged 
in important research work, in particular in studying the pro- 
perties of various plants with a view to selecting crops suitable 
to Palestinian soil. The subjects of research include methods of 
cultivation, the acclimatisation of commercial crops such as 
hemp, flax, sugarcane, and tobacco, agricultural chemistry, plant 
pathology, and, in general, all problems connected with the 
development of cultivation. These institutions are directed by 
eminent scientists, and work in close collaboration with the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Training farms have also been set up in a number of settle- 
ments, whether under the control of the P.I.C.A. or of the 
National Fund, to prepare young men and girls for agricultural 
life. The Jewish Agency also interests itself in the training of 
prospective immigrants through the Chaluzim or Pioneers’ 
Association attached to the General Confederation of Jewish 
Labour, and consisting of intending immigrants in possession of 
a labour certificate. In 1930 this organisation had a membership 
of 23,000 and branches in fourteen countries. Many of its 
members prepare themselves for their future occupation by work- 
ing on farms or in towns, in industry, the building trade, or 
handicrafts. In summer they perform agricultural work, in 
groups or individually. The energy of these young workers is 
playing an important part in building up the new Palestine, and 
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in particular in fertilising the Vale of Esdraelon, which the Arabs 
used to call the “ Valley of Death ”. 

Among the most recent achievements of the Jewish Agency 
should also be mentioned a plan for the settlement of 1,000 
families. For this purpose the National Fund has acquired 
extensive tracts of land in the vicinity of the principal plantation 
settlements, on which it had already established 437 families 
by 1932. The Fund has also placed 1,700 dunams of land near 
Haifa at the disposal of 200 Jewish refugee families from 
Germany. 

Rural Co-operation 


An essential feature of Jewish colonisation in Palestine is 
the development of co-operation, which permeates the whole 
economic organisation of the Jewish communities. Especially 
important is the part played by co-operation in agriculture. The 
problems of settlement are by no means all solved merely by 
handing the soil over in one way or another to the cultivator ; 
it is only by co-operative action that the capital and technical 
and marketing facilities available to the large landowner can be 
brought within the ‘means of the small and average farmer. We 
have seen that the kvutzoth are based on co-operative principles, 
that co-operation is also very widely practised in the moshavim, 
and that the kibuzim are co-operative labour groups. There are 
in addition a large number of co-operative institutions, each 
specialising in a particular branch of economic activity, which 
together form a co-operative system covering the most varied 
fields. Most of these institutions were created by the General 
Federation of Jewish Labour, or collaborate closely with it. 

Co-operation enters at every stage of citrus cultivation. The 
“Yakhin” Co-operative Society, founded in 1927 by the 
Agricultural Workers’ Federation, undertakes the planting and 
maintenance of orange trees, and the packing of the fruit. Over 
70 per cent. of the Jewish orange, lemon, and grapefruit crops 
is marketed through ce-operative societies, the most important 
being the “Pardess” Society. Other important co-operative 
societies include the Co-operative Union of the winegrowers of 
Richon-le-Zion and Zichron-Jacob, which markets 90 per cent. of 
all the grapes grown in Palestine; “Tnuva”, the principal 
co-operative society for the sale of milk products and eggs; and 
“Hamashbir”, the wholesale and central organisation of the 
distributive co-operative societies. The Hamashbir, Yakhin, and 
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Tnuva societies. have recently formed a federation under the 
name of “ H.Y.T.”, for packing and shipping oranges. 

The Central Bank of Co-operative Institutions in Palestine 
promotes and encourages co-operation in every form, in partic- 
ular by granting advances to co-operative groups and loans to 
individual farmers for the purchase of agricultural implements, 
fertilisers, and stock. It has dealings with 50 locai credit co- 
operative societies, having a membership of about 35,000, a 
capital of £220,000, and savings deposits amounting to £1,500,000. 

The co-operative methods of the Jewish settlers are followed 
with interest by the authorities, who are trying to encourage the 
extension of the movement among the Arab population. A few 
Arab co-operative societies have indeed already been formed. 
The Palestine Government is also trying to promote the for- 
mation of co-operative societies covering both Arabs and Jews ; 
one of this type has recently been founded at Atlit. 


Types of Cultivation 


Up to 1921 the chief crops of Palestine were cereals (wheat, 
barley, durrah), melons, and to a lesser extent olives and oranges. 
Barley is still an export product, though of less importance than 
before the war. For wheat, Palestine is still partly dependent on 
foreign countries. Owing to the lack of fertility of much of the 
land and the primitive methods of cultivation usually employed, 
each family of Arab peasants would need a holding of a certain 
size, which Sir John Hope Simpson’s report* estimates at 
130 dunams for non-irrigated land, as is most of the land in 
Palestine, 40 dunams where half the land is irrigated and the 
holding is suitable for dairy farming, and 15 to 20 dunams in 
regions where citrus cultivation and banana growing are possible. 
As regards cereals, Mr. Elazari-Volcani, head of the Experimental 
Station at Tel-Aviv, estimates that the soil does not yield more 
than about 80 kilograms of wheat per dunam, and in many 
districts as little as 60 kilograms, as compared with 150 kilo- 
grams for land of average productivity and 240 kilograms for 
good land.” Thanks to land improvement work, however, better 
crops are now obtained. ‘The task of land colonisation under- 
taken by the Jewish colonists is thus one of peculiar difficulty, 





1 Cf. footnote *, p. 799. snot 
* ExazaRi-Votcant: The Transition from Primitive to Modern Agriculture 
in Palestine. Tel-Aviv, 1925. (Quoted by Mr. E. Vandervelde.) s 
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especially as the modern equipment of the Jewish farms entails 
a great deal of expense. 

According to the census of August 1926, in 41 settlements 
controlled by the Zionist Organisation 75 per cent. of the total 
area was planted with cereals and vegetables, and only 10 per 
cent. with plantations. In the last few years, however, there have 
been changes both in the kinds of mixed farming carried on by 
the Jewish colonies, where dairy products and poultry farming 
now predominate, and also as a result of the great extension of 
plantations, particularly citrus plantations. The latter are 
especially popular because they enable a family to be supported 
on an area three or four times as small as other types of 
cultivation or mixed farming. 

Whatever the advantages or disadvantages of specialised 
farming, a subject which is very hotly discussed, there is no 
doubt that the orange and lemon plantations have met with 
increasing success. At the end of 1932 Jewish citrus plantations 
covered an area of 100,000 dunams.*: Most of them are in the 
hands of individual settlers or private companies, although a 
few of the P.I.C.A. and Zionist colonies also cultivate orange 
groves. The following figures show the development of citrus 
cultivation in Palestine ? : 


Total area of citrus Area of Jewish citrus 
Year plantations plantations 
(dunams) (dunams) 
1922 32,000 10,000 
1926 42,000 17,000 
1930 110,000 60,000 
19382 150,000 95,000 


The number of cases of oranges exported rose from 1,722,078 
in 1929 to 3,524,599 in 1932, 50 per cent. of the latter figure 
being Jewish. If the plantations continue to develop at the 
present rate, an annual crop of 30 million cases will be reached 
in a few years. 





1 The outlay on these plantations is approximately as follows. Land fit for 
plantations can be obtained at a cost of £15 per dunam. Orange trees only begin 
to bear in their sixth year ; the cost of planting and cultivation for the first five 
years amounts to a total of about £40, while from the sixth year onwards cultivation 
costs may be estimated at £10 per dunam, including £4 for labour and £6 for fer- 
tiliser, irrigation, etc. Working planters naturally save labour costs, but capitalist 
planters incur an extra expense of £10 for management for the first five years, 
plus interest at 7 per cent. on their capital, making a total of £30 for the first seven 
years. .‘The full bearing stage is only reached from the tenth year onwards. (Pales- 
tine.and Middle East Economic Magazine, April 1938. Tel-Aviv.) 

2 New Judaea, Sept. 19388. London. 
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Among the other fruits which are being cultivated on an 
increasing scale, in addition to lemons, may be mentioned grape 
fruit, dessert grapes, and bananas, although the last of these 
cannot compete with the bananas from the Canary Islands and 
the West Indies as regards costs of production. The cultivation 
of tobacco has also been widely developed. 

The data available as to colonisation in Palestine relate 
almost entirely to the settlements of the Jewish Agency. The 
work of this organisation has no doubt done much to promote 
the economic development of the country, but its settlement 
methods and investment policy have been the object of severe 
criticism *, although there is a tendency to apply a more economic 
policy at present. It is therefore difficult to base any judgment 
of the economic value of Jewish settlement in Palestine on the 
results of the colonisation ventures of the Jewish Agency. The 
investments of private capital, however, and the increasing 
number and success of private settlements seem to indicate that 
colonisation in Palestine can be made to pay its way. It is true 
that, generally speaking, the establishment of settlers is more 
costly in Palestine than in other countries, but at the same time 
it must be borne in mind that the Jewish population demands 
a higher standard of living than-exists in many other immigra- 
tion countries. 

During the ten years from 1921 to 1931, some £P10,000,000 
of Jewish capital was invested in agriculture, of which 
£P3,500,000 was used to purchase land, over £P1,000,000 for 
the preliminary land improvement work (reclamation, water 
supply, drainage, afforestation, roads, etc.), and about £P700,000 
for agricultural industries. Of this amount, about £P3,000,000 
was invested by the Jewish National Fund and the Palestine 
Foundation Fund, £P2,000,000 by the P.I.C.A., and about 
£P5,000,000 by private capital. ’ 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


While agriculture is still the basis of the national economy, 
the country has now passed beyond the purely agricultural stage 
which was characteristic of it some years ago. The growth of 
Jewish immigration, the importation of capital, the urban devel- 
opment largely due to the scarcity of land, and the development 





1 Cf. inter alia L. BAwniy } op. cit. 
2 TI. Witxansxy (Vorcam1): “ Probleme der landwirtschaftlichen Kolonisation 
in Palastina ’, in Paldstina, Oct.-Nov. 1988. Vienna. 
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of the rural settlements themselves have all led to an expansion 
of industry, commerce, and finance. The world-wide depression, 
in ‘the midst of which Palestine forms an oasis of prosperity, has 
also contributed towards this economic transformation by attract- 
ing capital into the country. At the same time, however, large- 
scale industry is still represented by only a few undertakings in 
Palestine. Handicrafts and home industries are predominant, 
and many of the existing industries are agricultural industries. 

The total population obtaining a livelihood from industry * 
and handicrafts at the date of the last census was 141,611, 
including 50,441 Jews, and the number of earners was 46,735 
among the total population and 19,649 among the Jews. The 
industrial census taken by the Government in 1928 recorded the 
existence of 3,505 undertakings employing 17,955 persons, 10,186 
of whom were wage earners.” The capital invested amounted 
to £P3,514,886 ; the value of production in 1927 was £P3,886,149, 
and the costs of the undertakings (raw materials, wages and 
salaries, fuel) £P2,975,401 ; 31.4 per cent. of the undertakings 
employed no paid labour, 20.1 per cent. employed 1 or 2 persons, 
26.2 per cent. 2 or 3 persons, 13.3 per cent. 4 or 5 persons, 8.3 per 
cent. from 6 to 50 persons, 0.4 per cent. (15 undertakings) from 
51 to 100 persons, and 0.3 per cent. (12 undertakings) over 
100 persons. 

Of the undertakings covered by the census, only 1,236, with 
a capital of over £1,000,000, existed before the war. The post- 
war expansion of industry is almost entirely attributed to the 
importation of Jewish capital and to Jewish immigration. * 

The censuses taken by the Jewish Agency in 1930 (for the 
year 1929) and 1933 provide the following data concerning 
Jewish undertakings : 


1929 * 1932 * 
Number of undertakings 2,475 3,386 
Number of persons employed 10,968 19,510 
Capital £P2,234,612 £P5,266,000 
Value of production £P2,510,510 £P5,329,000 


* JewisH AGENCY: Report and |General Abstracts of the Census of Jewish Agriéulture, 
Industry and Handicrafts, and Labour, taken by the Department of Statistics of the Jewish Agency, 
in 1930. Jerusalem, 1931. 

* Ip—em: Memorandum on the Development of the Jewish National Home, 1933. June 
1934. 





1 Including mines. 

2 Jewish experts have estimated that 45 per cent. of the labour and 67 per cent. 
of the capital were Jewish, while 45 per cent. of the total production came from 
Jewish undertakings. ; 

3 Sir John Hope Smupson : op. cit., p. 113. 
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In 1929 industrial undertakings formed 30 per cent. of the 
total and handicraft undertakings 70 per cent. Of the former, 
70 per cent. employed less than 10 workers. The average number 
of workers per undertaking rose from 4.8 in 1929 to 5.8 in 1933. 
The average value of production per person employed rose during 
the same period from £229 to £278. Of the total number of 
persons employed in 1933, 3,200 were women. As regards the 
capital sunk in the undertakings, £2,100,000, or 40 per cent. of 
the total, was invested in five large Jewish undertakings. * 

The most important industry during the years immediately 
following the war, so far as the Jewish population was concerned, 
was the construction industry (building and public works), the 
expansion of which is closely linked up with immigration. The 
development of the urban centres, and in particular of Tel-Aviv *, 
provided employment for a large body of workers. The sub- 
sequent check to immigration created considerable unemploy- 
ment in the industry, but the new influx of immigrants in recent 
years has again stimulated building activity. 

The development of agricultural production has helped to 
create an important foodstuff industry. The wine industry, an 
old-established activity carried on by the Rothschild settlements, 
was extremely flourishing before the war, but after the United 
States and Russian markets were closed to it production had to 
be cut down. Among the industries created since the war may 
be mentioned the Shemen Works (Eastern Oil Industries, Limited) , 
which produces soap, fuel oils, and cattle cake, the Grands 
Moulins de Palestine, the Modern Dairies, and fruit preparing 
and cigarette factories. 

Manufacturing industry has developed considerably during 
recent years. It now includes knitting mills, furniture, fancy 
leather goods, boot and shoe, and artificial teeth factories, etc. 
Printing has also been developed for the production of Hebrew 
books and newspapers. The chief centre of small-scale industry, 
handicrafts, and home industry is Tel-Aviv, medium-scale 
industry being concentrated in or around Haifa. 

Lastly, Palestine has a few undertakings which are of out- 
standing importance owing to the place they occupy in the 
national economy as well as to the size of their capital. These 





1 The Palestine Electric Corporation, the Palestine Potash Company, the 
Nesher Cement Company, the Atlit Salt Company, and the Shemen Oil Works 
(Palastina, Oct.-Nov. 19388). 

2 The population of this town is at present estimated at from 70,000 to 80,000 
persons. 
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are the firms that have been granted the concessions for the 
exploitation of the Jordan and the Dead Sea. The Palestine 
Electric Corporation, Limited, founded about ten years ago by 
Mr. Rutenberg, has provided for the supply of electric current 
throughout the country by harnessing the Jordan on its way to 
the Dead Sea, an achievement of capital importance in view of 
the fact that Palestine has no coal deposits and an insufficient 
supply of water. Electric current is provided for industry, 
irrigation, and domestic consumption. Other important under- 
takings are Palestine Potash, Limited, a company formed to 
extract potassium and bromine salts from the Dead Sea, both 
substances highly valuable to agriculture, and the Palestine Salt 
Company, which exploits the Atlit salt marshes. 

The principal industrial enterprises of recent years have been 
the construction of pipe lines between the petrol fields of Iraq 
and the Gulf of Acre, to be completed in 1935, the improvement 
of the Gulf and the construction of the Port of Haifa, the 
building of the Shell petrol storage depots, and the construction 
of watering places and health resorts. 

Most of the industries mentioned above were founded with 
Jewish capital and with the support of the official Jewish organ- 
isations, the P.I.C.A. and the Jewish Agency. The capital 
imported since 1931 has made possible the creation of new indus- 
tries, which include the manufacture of pharmaceutical products 
and toilet articles, fine porcelain, silk, electric batteries and 
accumulators, orange boxes, etc. 

The transport industry employed 16,142 persons in 1931, 
including 10,725 Moslems and 3,278 Jews. . Most of this labour 
(76 per cent. of the Jews and 72 per cent. of the Moslems) was 
employed in road transport. While the majority of the Moslems 
are still working on the more primitive forms of transport, most 
of the Jews are employed on motor vehicles. This industry is 
developing rapidly ; the total number of motor vehicles was 6,126 
in 1933. Roads fit for traffic, and in some cases even tarred, 
linking up the various settlements and the main centres, have 
enabled various motor bus services to be organised, while the 
development of motor transport in turn promotes the develop- 
ment of the allied industries. 


CoMMERCIAL ACTIVITY 


The rise in agricultural production, the development of 
industry, the growth of urban centres, and the extension of trans- 
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port facilities have naturally encouraged commercial expansion. 
In 1931, 96,597 persons, or 10 per cent. of the settled population, 
including 28,665 Jews, obtained their livelihood from commerce, 
the number actually employed being 26,495, of whom 8,881 were 
Jews. The catering trade, including restaurants, cafés, and 
hotels, employed 16,521 persons, or 62 per cent. of all persons 
employed in commerce (for Jews the proportion was 49.3 per 
cent.). Of the other branches, textiles and clothing accounted 
for 2,930 persons, including 1,377 Jews, and brokers, agents, and 
export firms 1,384 persons, including 700 Jews, while Jews also 
formed a majority of the staff of banks and insurance institutions 
(804 out of 1,124). 

Although the population of Palestine is now over a million, 
its purchasing power is extremely limited, and its requirements 
are still of a primitive type. The monthly budget of an Arab 
peasant or worker is not more than £3, and while the standard 
of living and the income of the Jewish population are consider- 
ably higher, many Jews confine their expenditure, other than 
their actual costs of production, to the bare necessities of life. 

While the value of the home trade, which is reflected in the 
increase in co-operative marketing, is by no means to be ignored, 
the commercial development of Palestine is unquestionably due 
chiefly to its foreign trade and tourist traffic. The following 
figures show the general movement of foreign trade from 1929 
to 1932. 


MOVEMENT OF FOREIGN TRADE, 1929-1932 











Bal fi ts 
Imports Exports a poe 4 hem 
Year i 
Amount Index Amoant Index Amount Index 
£P. £P. £P. 

1929 7,435,404 100 2,230,101 100 5,205,303 100 
19380 7,143,872 96 2,235,356 100 4,908,516 94 
1931 6,119,187 82 2,227,028 100 8,892,159 75 
1932 8,120,797 109 4,327,426 194 3,798,371 73 





























Whereas the value of world trade had fallen by over 60 per 
cent. in 1932 as compared with 1929, the volume of Palestinian 
trade rose by 9 per cent. for imports and 94 per cent. for exports, 
while the balance of imports over exports fell by 27 per cent. 
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during the same period.* At the same time, Palestine’s balance 
of trade is still very unfavourable (a deficit of over £P42,000,000 
for the period 1924-1932). This circumstances, however, which 
would have serious consequences in other countries, has had no 
evil effects in Palestine, a country of the future where develop- 
ment and investment are still in full swing. 

Further, Palestine is entirely free from the scourge of an 
unbalanced budget. The satisfactory state of the public finances °, 
in spite of the huge deficit in the balance of trade, is mainly due 
to the influx of Jewish capital and to the large sums brought 
into the country by tourist traffic, which restore the balance of 
payments. The average number of tourists entering the country 
annually from 1926 to 1931 was 58,000 ; for 1932 and 1933 the 
figure was 63,253 and 79,853 respectively, and it will no doubt 
be still higher in 1934, in consequence of the Levant Fair held 
at Tel-Aviv in April 1934. 


SoME DaTA ON UTILISATION OF JEWISH CAPITAL 


The sums spent by the two main financial institutions of the 
Jewish Agency (Keren-Kayemeth and ‘Keren-Hayesod) up to 
October 1932 and April 1933 respectively were distributed as 


follows °* : 
£P. 
Expenditure of Keren-Kayemeth : 
Rural land 1,376,963 
Improvements : 
Drainage 127,470 
Roads 8,153 
Clearing and levelling 6,157 
Urban land 155,021 
Afforestation 153,268 
Water supply 109,883 
Agricultural buildings 29,151 
Loans to agricultural settlers for the purchase of stock 25,428 
Workers’ dwellings 25,816 
Working premises 16,881 
Loans 9,567 
Canalisation 4,978 


Total 2,048,736 





1 In 1933, however, the situation was considerably modified. While exports, 
amounting to £P3,988,965, were 8 per cent. below the 1982 figure, imports increased 
considerably and rose to £P11,456,678, or an increase of 30 per cent. as compared 
with 1932. 

2 By 31 March 1934 the total budget surplus had reached £P2,500,000. 

3 Bericht der Exekutive der Zionistischen Organisation an den XVIII. Zionisten- 
kongress, Prag, 1933. 
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Expenditure of Keren-Hayesod : £P. 
Agricultural colonisation, including experimental farms 1,566,598 
Education (including Hebrew University, National 

Library, and Haifa Technical Institute) 964,705 
Public works (work relief) 522,555 
Immigration 436,199 
Public health 294,948 
Urban and rural investments 217,305 
National and local institutions 206,434 
Urban settlements (commerce and industry) 182,081 
Orthodox (Mizrachi) institutions 91,026 
Keren-Kayemeth (acquisition of land) 82,761 
Administration 269,582 
Miscellaneous 87,316 


Total 4,821,510 


The expenditure of Keren-Hayesod on schools and public 
health takes the form of subsidies. In 1932 there were 272 Jewish 
schools (140 kindergartens, 118 elementary schools, 5 secondary 
schools, 4 teachers’ training colleges, and 5 vocational schools), 
with a staff of 930 and 23,976 pupils. The total budget for these 
schools amounted in 1932 to £P101,899, towards which the 
Government contributed a grant of £P19,190, the Keren-Hayesod 
£P40,000, and the P.I.C.A. £P5,090. In the same year the Haifa 
Technical Institute had 118 students ; its evening classes were 
attended by 80 students and those at the school for manual work 
attached to the Institute by 60 students. The Hebrew University 
at Jerusalem, which is supported mainly by American funds, has 
felt the effects of the oversea depression, its budget of £P51,000 
for 1930 having been reduced to £P38,000 for 1932-33. 

In addition to the Government Department of Public Health, 
there are also various Jewish public health services. The most 
important of these are the Hadassah (American Women Zionists’ 
Organisation) and the Kupath Cholim (sickness fund of the 
General Confederation of Jewish Labour). In 1932 the Hadassah 
spent a total of £P96,105, towards which the Government con- 
tributed £P2,500, and the Kupath Cholim £P57,772. 

Recent events in Germany and the acute depression in the 
United States are helping to encourage the importation of capital. 
The rise in bank deposits testifies to the confidence felt in the 
country’s economic position. The following figures show the 
increase in the deposits held by the principal credit institutions 
from 1931 to 1932? : 





1 Report of the Executive of the Jewish Agency for Palestine, submitted to the 
Third Meeting of the Council at Prague. London, 1933. 
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End of End of 

Bank 1931 1932 

£P. £P. 
Anglo-Palestine 1,600,000 2,250,000 
Ashrai 153,000 319,000 
Halvaa Vehisahon Tel-Aviv 84,000 120,000 
Handicrafts Bank 13,000 23,000 

Savings Bank of the General Confederation 

of Jewish Labour 17,000 41,000 


According to estimates by Mr. Neumann, head of the 
Economic Department of the Jewish Agency, bank deposits 
totalled £P6,000,000 at the end of 1932, £P5,000,000 of which 
represented Jewish capital.* One-third of this sum belonged to 
persons permanently resident in the country, and the rest to 
intending immigrants. * 


CONCLUSION 


Palestine holds a place apart not only among Mandated 
Territories, but among colonisation countries in general. Jewish 
settlement is hampered by three main difficulties: the scarcity 
of available land, the necessity of a heavy capital outlay to make 
the land fit for cultivation, and the dissatisfaction of many of 
the Arabs at the establishment of the Jewish Home in Palestine, 
which they fear will have adverse political effects upon them- 
selves. But these drawbacks are partly compensated by the rare 
enthusiasm which the Jews of Palestine bring to the work of 
colonisation, the faith which inspires them, and the support they 
receive from Jews throughout the world. 

In the years following the war the Jews found in Palestine a 
haven of refuge when the doors of other countries, and in partic- 
ular the United States, were closed to immigration. The Jewish 
population of Palestine, which was 60,000 persons at the end of 
the war, was estimated at 240,000 at the beginning of 1934. * 
More than half the immigrants are workers, chiefly young 
manual workers, but even those ‘who have independent means 
usually engage in some kind of productive activity after entering 
the country. 

Palestine has not only provided an opening for young people 
who were unemployed in their country of origin; it has also 





1 The Jewish Agency estimates the total bank deposits at the end of 1933 at 
£P11-12 million, £P4,710,000 of this amount being held by the Anglo-Palestine 
Bank. 

2 Palestine and Middle East Economic Magazine, April 1933. Tel-Aviv. 

$’ Urban population, 175,000 ; rural population, 65,000. 
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enabled Jews who were formerly employed in trade or as middle- 
men to return to the land. 

The idea of cultivating the soil has a strong attraction for 
the immigrants ; owing to the scarcity and high price of land, 
however, they have adapted themselves to the most varied 
occupations. The agrarian problem is no doubt a serious one, 
but even the most unfavourable critics explain the land shortage 
as being mainly due to the methods of cultivation at present 
practised by the Arabs. Extensive farming is already on the 
decline, and intensive cultivation is now being successfully 
practised in all regions, particularly by the Jews. 

It has been seen’ that two official estimates of the extent 
of cultivable land in Palestine differ by the very wide margin of 
4,000,000 dunams, or over three times the area now cultivated 
by the Jews. The satisfaction of the claims of the Arab peasants 
evicted from their farms when the land was acquired by the 
Jews is unquestionably a matter of urgency, and the Mandatory 
Power is taking steps to facilitate their establishment elsewhere. 
At the same time, however, a further extension of the land under 
cultivation would benefit the whole population. It is claimed by 
the Jewish experts that with the technical knowledge now avail- 
able, coupled with modern methods of farming, it should be 
possible to colonise 1,310,000 dunams, thus making room for 
54,900 families.* Moreover, Palestine is still very sparsely 
populated, and it seems that with progressive economic expansion 
the number of inhabitants could be perceptibly increased. Accord- 
ing to responsible estimates, however, the territory of Palestine 
will not be able to support a population of more than 3,000,000. * 
For the present, the creation of a credit institution to grant long- 
term loans might enable help to be given both to Arabs and to 
Jews, make possible the improvement of uncultivated land, and 
facilitate the settlement of a large number of families. 

Agriculture. moreover, is not the sole occupation of the Jews. 
Industry is beginning to develop, although at present on a modest 
scale. The completion of the new electric power stations will 
provide a basis for further expansion in all branches of economic 
activity. Urban development is in full swing. Tel-Aviv, a Jewish 
town under Jewish administration, is still growing, and so also 





1 See above, p. 799. 

® Reply by the Jewish Agency to the Reports of Mr. Lewis French, quoted in 
The New Judaea, July-Aug. 1933. 

* Report of the Commission on the Palestine Disturbances of August 1929, pp. 110- 
111. Cmd. 3530. London, 1930. 
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is Haifa. Side by side with agriculture and industry, commerce, 
too, is taking on increasing importance. 

The progress made in agriculture, industry, and commerce 
has demanded a large capital outlay. The two financial institu- 
tions of the Jewish Agency alone have invested capital amounting 
to £P6,870,000, while the capital invested in the settlements 
administered by the P.I.C.A. is estimated at £P7,500,000. The 
National Council of the Jews in Palestine estimates that between 
1920 and 1929 capital amounting to £P45 million was imported 
into Palestine, of which about £P20 million was invested in enter- 
prises for the development of the country.* These figures have 
been considerably increased during the last few years. 

One specially difficult problem—that of the relations between 
Jews and Arabs—still remains to be solved. This problem, 
however, is not insoluble, and there is no fundamental opposition 
between the national aspirations of the Arabs and Jewish immi- 
gration. In this connection an opinion of some authority may 
be quoted. Giving evidence before the Permanent Mandates 
Commission in 1930, Dr. Drummond Shiels, then British Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, made the following state- 
ment ® : 


We believe that the National Home can be established without 
detriment to non-Jewish interests, and, indeed, that it can and will 
confer lasting benefits upon the country in which all sections of the 
population will share. 


Much of the success of the Palestine experiment may be 
ascribed to the important part played by co-operative organisa- 
tion in the economic life of the country, in the domains of 
production, marketing, distribution, and credit alike. This organ- 
isation is mainly the work of the General Confederation of Jewish 
Labour (Histadruth Haovdim Haivrim Haclalith), which has a 
role of capital importance, and, in the words of Mr. Vandervelde, 
is indeed “a Home within the National Home”. At the end of 
1930, the Confederation had 35,389 members (including 15,036 
women) grouped in four large affiliated organisations. At the 
beginning of 1934 the estimated membership was 42,000. * 

The Confederation is also trying to develop an Arab member- 





1 Memorandum submitted to the Permanent Mandates Commission of the League 
of Nations by the National Council (Vaad Leumi) of the Jews of Palestine. June 1930. 

2 LEAGUE oF NaTIONS, PERMANENT MANDATES COMMISSION : Minutes of the 
Seventeenth Extraordinary Session. Geneva, 1930. 

3 Labour Palestine, Feb. 1934. New York. 
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ship, and to come to an agreement with the Arab workers, since, 
as Albert Thomas stated in a letter written on 8 October 1929’, 
in which he affirmed his conviction that the International 
Labour Organisation had a vital part to play in the future 
destiny of Palestine : “ So long as the conditions of employment 
of the two national groups which form the working class in 
Palestine are not of a.comparable standard, enabling them 
to collaborate unreservedly in the defence of their rights and 
interests, the danger of discord will continue to exist in 
Palestine.” And this article cannot conclude more appro- 
priately than by quoting the final words of the same letter : 
“TI am convinced that the future will permit the establishment 
of closer relations between the two sections of the population, 
and that the Mandatory Power, loyally conforming with the 
principles laid down in the Mandate, will strive towards this 
goal—a course in which it seems to me that it must needs have 
the support of all people of good will.” 





1 CoMITE SOCIALISTE POUR LA PALESTINE OUVRIERE : Bulletin, No. 4, Nov. 1929, 
Paris. 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Factory Inspection in Great Britain, 
1929-1933 


In the earlier volumes of the Review the annual reports of the factory 
inspectors in a large number of countries were more or less regularly 
analysed in some detail. By degrees, however, the number of countries 
for which reports were available increased so much that it became im- 

sible to deal with them ones in the space that could reasonably 

devoted to the subject, and in addition the reports for many countries 
showed little change from one year to another. It was therefore decided 
to discontinue these analyses for the time being. The reports, however, 
contain information of considerable value on the extent and the effectiveness 
of the application of labour legislation in the different countries. It has 
therefore seemed useful to resume these analyses, but in a new form, 
consisting, for each country dealt with, in a summary of the reports for 
a series of several years. Besides avoiding much inevitable repetition, 
this treatment of the reports has the advantage of not only showing the 
conditions at a given moment, but also giving an idea of the development 
of labour legislation and conditions of employment in the country under 
review over a certain period. A survey of the last five reports available 
for Great Britain, covering the period 1929-1933, is given below ; similar 
— for other countries will be published in subsequent numbers of 
t eview. 


The following survey of factory inspection in Great Britain during 
the years 1929-1933 is based on the information supplied in the Annual 
Reports of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops for the 
years in question. 

The main duty of the Home Office Factory Inspectorate has been 
defined as “the enforcement of the provisions of the Factory Acts 
and the Regulations and Orders made thereunder. These provisions 
relate chiefly to the health, safety and welfare of workers employed 
in factories and workshops, including the hours of work of women 
and young persons, but they deal also with other matters, such as 
the particulars supplied to piece workers in textile and other trades 
to enable them to compute the wages to which they are entitled. 
Certain provisions also apply to docks, warehouses and other classes 
of premises and to building operations where mechanical power is 
used. The duties of the Inspectorate also include the enforcement 
of the Truck Acts ! in factories and workshops, and the enforcement 





. } Legislation for the protection of workers against various abuses in connection 
with methods of wage payment. 
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of the Lead Paint (Protection against Poisoning) Act, 1926, and the 
regulations made under that Act for the protection of persons employed 
in painting buildings against the risk of poisoning from lead paint.” ? 

From the point of view of the International Labour Organisation 
it may be not d that the duties thus defined cover the enforcement 
of the following International Labour Conventions ratified by Great 
Britain : the Night Work (Women) Convention, 1919, the Minimum 
Age (Industry) Convention, 1919, and the Night Work (Young Persons) 
Convention, 1919. Further, the Lead Paint (Protection against 
Poisoning) Act, 1926, embodies many of the provisions of the White 
Lead (Painting) Convention, 1921. The enforcement of the provisions 
of the remaining ratified Conventions falls within the competence of 
other inspectorates. ? 


Tue INpusTRIAL BAcKGROUND 


The five years under survey have witnessed fairly considerable 
modifications and displacements in the general industrial situation 
in Great Britain. As in other countries, 1929 was a peak year. The 
employment figures, as shown by the unemployment insurance 
statistics, are as follows : 


Year Number employed Index 
1929 10,223,000 100 
1930 9,809,000 96.0 
1931 9,437,000 92.3 
19382 9,367,000 91.7 
1933 9,683,000 94.8 


These figures do not, of course, relate directly to the establish- 
ments covered by the Home Office factory inspection system. No 
separate statistics are published for the workers employed solely 
in those establishments ; but the above general figures are no doubt 
sufficiently representative. 

In the autumn of 1981, it will be remembered, Great Britain 
abandoned the gold standard ; and shortly afterwards free trade was 
abandoned in favour of a system of protective tariffs. 

In 1929 the situation recorded in the Chief Inspector’s report 
for that year was that many leading trades were in difficulties, but 
that other trades had flourished and had tended to restore the balance 
of employment, particularly in the South of England (motor cars, 
building, wireless apparatus, gramophones, electrical engineering, 
some branches of chemical work, furniture, artificial silk, paper, sugar 
refining). _ New works were springing up round London, on sites 
adjacent to the arterial roads. 





1 Report of the Departmental Committee on the Factory Inspectorate, 1930. Other 
branches of labour inspection are carried out by the Trade Boards Inspectors 
(Ministry of Labour) for the enforcement of the minimum wage provisions laid 
down for certain trades ; the Ministry of Health Inspectors for the enforcement 
of provisions relating to social insurance contributions ; the Board of Tfade’s 
Mercantile Marine Superintendents ; and the Board of Trade’s Inspectors of Mines. 


2 See preceding footnote. - 
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. In 1980 the depression was more acute, the worst sufferers probably 
being textile yarns and fabrics, iron and steel, engineering and ship- 
building. There was a lack of orders even in the South of England, 
though industries were still developing in and round London. Many 
of the trades which suffered least were “ luxury ” trades : motor cars, 
motor bicycles, wireless apparatus, gramophones, tobacco, chocolates, 
beer. 

In 1981 employment in industry generally is described as very 
bad. It is recorded, however, that “ while in many areas the depression 
was far more acute than in 1980 and affected the southern as well as 
the northern part of the Kingdom, the improvement which took place 
in the late autumn ”’—i.e. after the departure from the gold standard— 
“ covered a wide range of industries and was not confined to any one 
area.” Heavy industries (iron and steel, shipbuilding) again suffered 
most acutely. In the textile areas the depression was also acute until 
the departure from the gold standard and the imposition of tariffs 
caused an upward movement (particularly in woollens and worsteds). 
Further industrial development was noted in the South, particularly 
in the new industrial areas of Greater London : manufacture of light 
aeroplanes, gliders, wireless apparatus, metal window casements, 
Diesel oil engines for fitting to existing lorries and buses, industrial 
paper, glass silk. A considerable development is also recorded in 
vegetable and fruit canning and in the film industry. The report 
records increased mechanisation and use of electricity, and notes that 
overhead, shafting was largely being replaced by individual drives. 
Foreign. firms were beginning to acquire manufacturing premises, 
owing to the imposition of protective tariffs. 

In 1932 shipbuilding practically throughout the country had 
the worst year on record ; the depression was still acute in iron and 
steel ; whilst engineering (particularly the heavier classes) showed 
little signs of recovery. The expansion in other industries that took 
place at the end of 1931 had not been maintained, and during most 
of 1932 there was a relapse to the previous level of depression, though 
a distinct improvement was noted towards the end of the year. Remark- 
able upward movements are recorded in hosiery and the spinning 
of the yarn used in that branch of manufacture ; the canning of fruit 
and vegetables ; the film industry ; beet sugar production ; and the 
electricity supply industry, There was once again further develop- 
ment in the South, particulerly in the London area ; the report states 
that “the extension of the populated area round London has been 
accompanied by an increase in the number of local factories sup- 
plying the usual needs of residential districts, and at the same time 
there has been a large expansion in industrial activity on the various 
trading estates, now such a feature of this part of the country, and 
along certain arterial roads. These factories with some notable excep- 
tions are of moderate size and usually manufacture specialities of 
miscellaneous types.” The manufacture of articles previously imported 
from abroad increased, and 215 foreign-owned factories, employing 
nearly 10,000 workers, were established in the course of the year, 

The report for 19383 notes a continuance in the southward move 
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of industry, accompanied. by a tendency to increase the size of the 
manufacturing unit, particularly in such industries as the manufacture 
of gramophones and wireless sets, motors and cycles and their auxiliary 
trades. Large new industrial areas were being developed near London, 
particularly in proximity to certain arterial roads. Renewed industrial 
activity in the North is also recorded. Old blast furnaces were gradually 
being replaced by others of more modern design, and additional 
blast furnaces and steel furnaces were being started. There was little 
improvement in the Lancashire cotton industry, but a marked improve- 
ment in the clothing trade is recorded. There was an increased use 
of electricity in factories (in over 90 per cent. of the new factories 
established in 1938 electricity was the sole form of power used *). 


STATISTICS 


The work of the factory inspectors during these five years, and 
to some extent its results, may be illustrated by a few statistics. 





























Year covered by report 
Item 
1929 | 1930 1931 1932 1933 

Number of factories 152,453 | 154,102 155,354 | 157,891 160,185 
Number of workshops 108,323 | 103,371 95,714 90,859 86,851 
Number of inspectors 206 229 247 246 245 
Effective visits to fac- 

tories 187,506 | 198,550 | 225,257 | 227,492 | 223,964 
Effective visits to work- 

shops 82,105 78,732 82,188 69,272 60,175 
Prosecutions 2,119 2,051 1,563 1,582 2,004 
Convictions 1,908 1,700 1,314 1,316 1,692 
Reported accidents : 

Fatal 982 899 755 602 688 

Non-fatal 160,287 | 143,859 | 112,494 | 105,562 112,572 
Cases of poisoning 593 625 459 438 423 
Deaths from poisoning 87 74 74 68 61 
Complaints received 4,369 4,094 4,130 8,916 8,559 
Complaints substantiated 

on enquiry 1,951 1,801 1,845 1,713 1,698 
Expenditure £159,722 | £166,313 | £172,807 | £174,164 | £178,768 








“ RATIONALISATION ” AND LaBouR CONDITIONS 


The figures given above for the numbers of factories and work- 
shops liable to inspection show a constant though slight increase in 
the number of factories along with a far more rapid decrease in the 
number of workshops. (Generally speaking, the criterion of a “ factory ” 
consists in the use of power-driven machinery.) These figures illustrate 
the increasing use of mechanical power, and also the tendency to 
increase the size of the manufacturing unit. 





1 Boarp or Trape: Survey of Industrial Development, 1933. dj 
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The report for 1933 affirms that “the new factories are good on 
the whole from the standpoint of Factory Act administration. Single 
storied buildings for the most part, they are well constructed with 
adequate air space, good heating and ventilation, excellent lighting, 
both natural and artificial, and up-to-date sanitary arrangements. 
An absence of hoists and overhead shafting makes for safety and means 
of escape in case of fire present few difficulties. While the actual con- 
ditions of work are better than ever, the concentration of factories in 
the new industrial areas is associated with certain disadvantages. It 
involves, for instance, long distances to be travelled daily by many 
of the workers, also these new factories though grouped on the same 
site are isolated units industrially, and their occupiers have no com- 
mon bonds and no interest in the localities in which the majority 
of their employees reside. ” 


















Hours oF Work 






During the whole of the period under review the normal working 
week of 47 or 48 hours appears to have been of general application. 
Indeed, it is affirmed that the 48-hour week has now established itself 
as a normal maximum to such an extent that employment in excess 
of that limit is often erroneously regarded as illegal, especially in the 
case of young persons, and complaints are received by the inspectors 
concerning hours of work which, though long, are not illegal. 

Towards the end of 1931 the departure from the gold standard 
is stated to have caused a rapid change in the working hours in woollen 
and worsted factories and in cotton doubling. Most of the mills in 
these branches of the textile industry reverted to the full legal period 
of employment of 5514 hours per week for women and young persons; 
while in some cases the men in certain departments worked much 
longer hours. The introduction of these longer hours aroused some 
discontent among the workers. A tendency to work longer hours in 
various trades is also noted in the report for 1933. 

In the newer industrial areas of the South, and especially round 
London, it is stated that “ a surprisingly large proportion of the work- 
people travel long distances to their work. Two hours daily spent 
in travelling is not at all uncommon. This is in part due to the fact 
that many firms who have removed from London to the country still 
retain numbers of their original workers. In such cases employment 
to the full legal limits may involve an absence from home of 14 hours 
daily.” Thus “ hours up to legal limits if continued for any long period 
may become definitely exhausting. ” 




























The Five-Day Week 









Down to 1931 the reports refer to the continually increasing popular- 
ity of the five-day week. It is noted that “ while no industry as a 
whole has adopted the method, nearly every great industry in the 
country is represented by individual firms. Location of works appears 
to be a factor of some importance in this connection, as small groups 
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of works in various industries in certain localities and also groups of 
works in a localised industry such as the furniture trade in High 
Wycombe are concerned.” The latter observation is in harmony 
with the recorded fact that the five-day week “is more prevalent in 
and around London and in the southern part of the Kingdom than in 
Scotland and the North and is also somewhat more prevalent in what 
may be described as the more modern industries.” In other words, 
the system is especially popular in areas where workers travel long 
distances to their work. 

Particulars are given in the report for 1930 relating to 704 firms, 
occupying 744 works, and employing 91,679 workers, which have 
adopted the five-day week. In 25 per cent. of these works the hours 
are stated to be in the neighbourhood of 45 (or an average 9-hour 
day), while in 64 per cent. the hours are from 47 to 48. In 48 works 
(including 43 in which men only are employed and work 56 hours a 
week) the hours exceed 48, and in 25 works the hours are less than 45, 
including 5 works on a 40-hour week. Thus it would appear that in 
the large majority of cases the change in the system of working has 
been brought about without any interference with the normal total 
of 47 or 48 hours a week. The Saturday hours are sometimes dis- 
tributed equally over the other days of the week, but more generally 
the extra hours are added to Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
these being recognised as the best days for output. It is stated that 
“ production appears to have increased where the system has been 
given a fair trial’, and that “there is a very general consensus of 
opinion as to the advantages of the system both to employers and 
employed. ” 

The report for 1981 records that at least 100 firms have been found 
working the five-day week in addition to the 704 mentioned in the 
previous report. 


EMPLOYMENT OF PROTECTED PERSONS 


During the worst years of the depression the reports record a 
“ surprising amount of illegal employment ”’. It is, however, explained 
that such illegal employment is actually due to the depression, “ as 
manufacturers cannot afford to accumulate large stocks and conse- 
quently when a large order is received and is due for delivery in a 
specified time, it has to be rushed through. In such cases it is thought 
worth while to take the risk of employing protected persons illegally 
on week days or on Sundays. ” 

The recrudescence of industrial activity in 1933 appears, it is 
stated, to have been accompanied by an increase of illegal employment. 
“There has been a marked increase in the number of cases in which 
it has been necessary to prosecute for offences under this head and 
these have included several instances of disgracefully long hours 
worked by young persons.” The penalties inflicted on conviction 
vary, being in some cases,severe and in others of a more or less nomi- 
nal character. ry 

As regards the application of the three International Labour Con- 
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ventions of 1919 ratified by Great Britain, an increase in the number 
of prosecutions for offences against their provisions is noted in 1983 
as compared with 19382. The figures are as follows : 





Number of firms prosecuted 
Subject of Convention 





1932 1933 





Minimum age 
Night work of young persons 


Night work of women 

















The report for 1933 expresses the hope that this increase will 
prove to be only a temporary phenomenon, but adds that “ special 
attention is being given this year to the detection of illegal employ- 
ment, ” 


SAFETY 


This is not the place for a technical analysis of the tendencies in 
respect of industrial safety revealed in the factory inspectors’ reports. * 
Attention may, however, be drawn to the noteworthy decline in the 
accident figures from 1929 to 1932, followed by a marked increase 
from 19382 to 1983 in the number of accidents both fatal and non- 
fatal. The 1982 report, in commenting on the reduction in that year 
as compared with 19381, observes that “the continued depression in 
our industries, particularly in those which are usually responsible for 
the largest number of accidents, is probably the main cause for the 
reduction ; but there is clear indication in the reports received that 
the growth of the Safety First movement is also having its effect 
in reducing accidents in many works where safety organisations 
have been established and are maintaining a keen active interest 
in the work of accident prevention. ” 

The report for 1933, in drawing attention to the increased accident 
figures for that year as compared with 1982, observes that “the im- 
provement in trade conditions in certain industries, while most welcome 
in providing an increase in the number of workers employed, is unfor- 
tunately also responsible for the increase in accidents. Probably, 
however, the rise in the number of accidents is not wholly due to more 
extensive employment, but also to other and altogether exceptional 
factors operating at the present time. Workers are returning to em- 
ployment often after long periods of enforced unemployment. Many 
of them are suffering from lack of nourishment, and physically and 
mentally are less alert and more liable to mishap than in normal 
times. Again, there is evidence that on restarting work after a long 
spell of idleness some workers tend to over-exert their strength and 


1 The reports are analysed regularly from this standpoint in the Industrial 
Safety Survey published by the International Labour Office. 
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energy, while others take some time to get accustomed to working 
conditions again. All these factors have to be taken into account, 
although it is also true that machinery is more efficiently fenced, plant 
of all kinds more safely constructed, welfare and working conditions 
of a much higher standard and more precautions are taken by em- 
ployers and workers alike than at any time in our industrial history, ” 


HEALTH 


An analysis of the technical information on medical questions 
embodied in the reports lies outside the scope of the present survey. 
The reports of the Senior Medical Inspector of Factories and his 
assistants, however, contain some interesting observations of a general 
character. Thus, it is recorded that instances of workers, particularly 
men, affected by conditions of employment following a long period 
of unemployment have been brought to notice. The Senior Medical 
Inspector observes in this connection that “ it is reasonable to presume 
that a man starting heavy manual labour after a period of unem- 
ployment is at a disadvantage and consequently injuries, especially 
to the skin of the hand unaccustomed to rough usage, are likely to 
occur ; such in fact has been found to be the case.” Similarly, in a 
case where a complaint was received that working conditions in a 
jute mill were such as to prejudice the health of the operatives, it was 
found that it was among the night-shift workers that the incidence 
of sickness was particularly high ; and further enquiry showed that 
the night shift had not long been in operation at this works and that 
night work was not common in the town, so that workers of inferior 
physique and those who had been longest out of employment tended 
to be found in the night shift, where they stayed till they could secure 
more attractive occupation at day work. 

It may be added that the constant decline in the number of cases 
of poisoning, as well as in the number of deaths from poisoning, is 
no doubt largely due to reduced industrial activity ; though the decline, 
it will be observed, continued in 1938, notwithstanding the industrial 
revival of that year. 

The effect of repetition processes on sickness records is emphasised : 
“ vastly more days are lost from vague ill-defined, but no doubt very 
real, disability due to ennui than from all the recognised industrial 
diseases together.”” “The uninterested worker ”’, it is affirmed, “ is 
an industrial invalid. Interest in work leads to industrial good health. ” 
These observations appear, however, to apply rather to male than to 
female workers. Dr. Sibyl Horner, in the course of a short review 
of the effect on women of industrial work (quoted in the report for 
1983), observes that “ women (including girls) are, as is well known, 
much employed in repetition processes and in operating and attending 
the lighter machine processes. Such employment illustrates one of the 
greatest attributes of the female sex—adaptability. This, in brief, 
is the solution of the riddle which has provoked so much interest in 
scientific minds, namely;,;why is it that women alone of the industrial 
groups can bring themselves to the daily performance of monotonous 
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work without losing, what one may call for want of a better name, 
their ‘ interest in life’ ? They do it by a nice balance between attention 
and detachment—which is, in effect, a prescription for the prevention 
of boredom. . . . I have seen women bored with monotonous work, 
but not often. . . . Boys are not so good at maintaining this nicety 
of balance.” Her general conclusion as to the effects of industrial 
life on women is that they are “ good, and getting better ”’. 


TRUCK 


In the report for 1921 it had been stated that the system of fining 
for minor offences and of deductions for damaged work, which was 
regulated by the Truck Act of 1896, seemed to be dying out. It is, 
however, recorded that the system seemed to be more in evidence 
during 1933, that the requirements of the Truck Acts were not always 
observed, and that some serious cases of real hardship were dealt with 
by the inspectors during the year. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE INSPECTORATE 


In 1930 a Departmental Committee appointed to consider the 
desirability of adding to the existing factory inspectorate and of 
modifying its organisation issued its report. The following are among 
the chief recommendations of the Committee : 

(1) The standard of inspection should be such that the more 
important factories and workshops would be visited at least once a 
year, and the less important works (i.e. works in which only a small 
number of persons are employed, no dangerous or injurious process 
is carried on, and the inspector has no reason to feel that an annual 
visit is required) at least once in every two years ; that every works 
would be thoroughly inspected within an average period of four years ; 
that quarterly visits would be paid to places covered b 7 age Regula- 
tions ; that frequent visits would be made to all large pec ; that 
buildings in course of construction would be visited as early as meter 
and as frequently as may be necessary ; that warehouses would be 
visited not less than once in five years. 

(2) To achieve this standard, the local staff of 180 inspectors 
should be increased by approximately one-third. 

(8) The proportion of local women inspectors should be increased 
to 80 per cent. 

(4) The grading and duties of men and women inspectors should 
be, in principle, identical. 

(5) There should be eight medical inspectors, twelve electrical 
inspectors, and eleven engineering inspectors, and the clerical staff 
should also be increased. 

The above recommendations were generally accepted, and_ steps 
were taken to reorganise the inspectorate accordingly. 

In 1982 Sir Gerald Bellhouse, the Chief Inspector, retired, and was 
succeeded by Mr. D. R. Wilson. In his last report (for 1981) the retiring 
Chief Inspector notes the following changes. and developments as 
having taken place during his ten years’ tenure of office : (1) the pro- 
gress of the Safety First movement ; (2) the placing of men and women 
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inspectors on an identical footing ; (3) the increase in the technical 
staff of the inspectorate ; (4) the progress in the study of industrial 
disease ; and (5) the increasingly valuable services rendered by the 
Home Office Industrial Museum. 


Future DEVELOPMFNTS FORESHADOWED 


In 1983 the hundredth anniversary of the appointment of the first 
Government Inspectors of Factories was celebrated, and the report 
published in that year includes a review of the years 1833-1982. In 
presenting this review the Chief Inspector takes the opportunity 
of drawing attention to the continued existence (notwithstanding 
the effective and generally satisfactory application of the existing 
Factory Acts) of certain anomalies which will call for consideration 
in drafting future. legislation. “For example,” he says, “ buildings 
in course of construction are subject to certain provisions of the Acts 
but not buildings in course of demolition, buildings above ground but 
not excavations or engineering works below ground level, and ships 
under repair in dry docks but not ships under repair in wet docks. 
Even as regards buildings under construction the Acts only apply 
where and while mechanical power is used. Again, certain provisions, 
already contained in some foreign industrial codes, are wanting ; 
there is, for example, no general requirement for efficient lighting in 
factories. Lastly, the provisions in the Acts dealing with hours of em- 
ployment are in my submission no longer in consonance with modern 
practice and modern tendencies. On the one hand, they permit hours 
of work longer than those now usual in industry ; on the other hand, 
they require rigid adherence to specified time tables and withhold 
the greater elasticity in arrangement of working hours which can now 
be justifiably claimed. In the dairy industry and in the canning of 
vegetables the strict enforcement of the Act has been realised to be 
so oppressive, that rigid compliance with legal requirements has been 
found impracticable. ” 


Recent Family Budget Enquiries : 


Expenditure of Working-Class Families of 
Merseyside, England, 1929-1931 


Official family budget enquiries have not been undertaken in Great 
Britain since the war, the last enquiries relating to 1904 and 1918. 
Conditions of living have obviously changed considerably since then, 
and every new contribution to the knowledge of the standard of 
living of English workers is therefore greeted with keen interest. In 
a recent work, The Social Survey of Merseyside 1, edited by Prof. D. L. 





1 Liverpool, University Press, 1934. For further details see below under 
“Book Notes ”’. 
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Jones, results are published showing the conditions of living among 
a representative sample of workers on Merseyside, an area dominated 
from the economic point of view by the commercial activities of the 
Port of Liverpool. Although this enquiry, extending over the period 
1929-1931, thus relates to a restricted locality, and to a particular 
group of workers, the results are of wide general interest and are 
summarised in some detail below. The data have as far as possible 
been arranged in such a manner as to permit of comparison with the 
enquiries for other countries summarised in this Review. * 


Score AND METHODS OF THE ENQUIRY 


The number of budgets included was 332. The selection of 
families was made according to two methods. Some were selected 
by a random sample of families ; others with the assistance of organi- 
sations whose co-operation was invited. The only families excluded 
were those taking lodgers. The families were visited by special agents 
and the housewife was requested to complete for one week a form 
giving information upon everything on which money was spent 
so far as it was known to her. Particulars of income and its sources, 
family composition, etc., were recorded by the visiting agents. 

As the methods of arranging and averaging the data are somewhat 
different from those generally used in family budget enquiries, a 
short description of them is necessary before the results can be correctly 
interpreted. 

Families included in family budget enquiries are generally classi- 
fied in income groups so as to make it possible to study the influence 
of income on standards of living. This method does not, however, 
give a clear idea of this influence, as both family income and expendi- 
ture are influenced by the composition of the family with respect to 
sex, age, etc. In order to overcome this difficulty a new concept in 
family budget enquiries, that of the “ poverty line ”’, is introduced. 
This line is determined with reference to the cost of a standard budget 
which just allows for the bare necessities of living and is constructed 
from data supplied by the researches of Bowley, Rowntree, and others. 
The standard budget contains figures for fuel and light, food, and 
clothing. In calculating the standard budget for food and clothing 
account is taken of the different composition of each family by reducing 
it to a common “ unit of consumption”. Rent, transport costs, and 
insurance contributions are regarded as unavoidable expenses which 
cannot easily be adjusted to changed circumstances. The amounts 
actually spent by each family on these items are therefore deducted 
from its gross income, the remainder being considered its “ net 
income”. The cost of the standard budget, calculated for each 
family according to its composition, is then compared with the “ net 
income”. The family is said to be on, above, or below the poverty 
line according as its “ net income ” is equal to, greater than, or less 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1938 : “ Recent 
Family Budget Enquiries ” ; Vol. XXX, No. 1, July 1984: “ The Belgian Family 
Budget Enquiry of 1928-1929 ” ; No. 2, Aug. 1984: “ The Finnish Family Budget 
Enquiry of 1928”. 
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than the cost of the standard budget. The families, finally, are divided 
into four groups : two below and two above the poverty line. * 

The essence of the method is thus the use of the consumption 
unit, not in the analysis of expenditure—the basic unit is still the 
family—but in the construction of a standard budget which is 
compared with income and on the basis of which families are ranged 
according to relative well-being. It should be remembered, however, 
that the standard budget is itself an arbitrary concept and that the 
results obtained by this method are not readily compared with those 
obtained by the usual ones. 

In its method of averaging, also, the present enquiry differs from 
others. Medians and quintiles, instead of arithmetic means, are 
used throughout. The median, while free from the influence of extreme 
cases, has some disadvantages. Since the median expenditure on one 
group is not necessarily made by the same family as the median 
expenditure on another, the medians of the different expenditure 
groups refer to several different families, so that the figures (in table II, 
for example) do not give a line showing “total expenditure”, The 
chief results given in the Survey are, however, reproduced here, with 
but slight modifications (the quintiles, for instance, are in all cases 
omitted). The minor discrepancies observable between them may 
generally be traced to differences in the methods of taking the aver- 
ages ; these differences are noted in the text. 


INCOME 


No data on income composition are given, but data on gross income 


and expenditure are given in table I. The median income is the income 
of the middle family when all the families are arranged in the order 
of their gross incomes ; the median expenditure is obtained similarly 
when the families are arranged in the order of their expenditures. 
The median income and the median expenditure are not, therefore, 
the income and expenditure of the same family. Income includes that 
derived from public assistance, and expenditure covers only that 
known to the housewife. 


TABLE I. 
GROUPED IN 


GROSS INCOME AND EXPENDITURE PER WEEK OF FAMILIES 
RELATION TO THE POVERTY LINE 





Approximate 
range of 
incomes 
per week 


Income posi- 
tion in relation 
to poverty line 
(poverty line 
= 100) 


Number 
of 


Median 
income 
per week 


Median 
expenditure 
per week 


Surplus 


or 
deficit 





I 
II 


IV 








27s.— 40s. 
30s.— 45s. 
34s.— 60s. 
50s. — 100s. 





0-79 
80 — 99 
100 — 149 
150 and over 





62 
64 
106 
100 





s. d. 
83 0 
88 2 
44 0 
70 6 





s. d. s. d. 
85 11 — 211 
39 6%\|—1 4% 
42 10 +1 2 
60 2% j +30 8% 








1 The gross income corresponding to the “ poverty line ’’ is given as £1 7s. 7d. 
per week for a family consisting of a man, wife, and one infant, and £1 17s. 7d. 
for a man, wife, infant, and two schoolchildren. 
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Thus the two groups below the poverty line show a budget deficit, 
and the two above it a surplus, the greater being in the highest group. 


EXPENDITURE 


Figures for expenditure are given in table II. The absolute amounts 
expended upon the different consumption groups have been determined 
in the same way as the figures of total income and expenditure. The 
families in each income group are arranged in the order of the sums 
expended upon the various expenditure groups and the median figure 
is then taken for each group. As already pointed out, it should be 
noted that the sum of the resulting figures does not really represent 
total expenditure. The expenditure of the “ average family ”’, given 
in the last column, has been calculated, in the case of the first three 
expenditure groups, by taking a weighted average of the median 
expenditures of the four groups of families, weighted in proportion to 
the total number of families on Merseyside in each group. In the case 
of expenditure on clothing, and (in the miscellaneous group) on fur- 
niture and crockery, education, and medicine, the arithmetic mean 
for each group of families and not the median is used ; since these 
items are discontinuously purchased, the amounts expended upon them 
in one week do not give a symmetrical distribution, and the median 
tends to give unreliable results. 

It has been the practice of the Office in previous summaries to 
include tobacco in the food group ; since the Survey includes it in the 
figure for recreation, it has here been placed in the miscellaneous group. 
The same has been done for furniture, a single figure being given for 
furniture and crockery together. 


TABLE II. DISTRIBUTION OF WEEKLY EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY 





Median expenditure per family in each group of . 
families Estimated 
expenditure 


Expenditure group 





II III IV 








. @ 
Food 20 6% 
Rent and rates 8 6 10 3 
Fuel and light 311% 5 0 
Clothing 38 4%| 3 O 


Miscellaneous 2 6% 47%] 810% 























1 The weights expressing approximately the distribution of all working-class 
families on Merseyside among the four groups (I, II, III, and IV) are respectively 
8, 2, 18, 13. 
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The table shows that the absolute amounts expended upon food 
and miscellaneous items tend to rise markedly with the standard of 
living, the sum spent upon miscellaneous items being 2s. 614d. in 
group I and as much as 8s. 1014d. in group IV. Rent and clothing 
do not show so clear a tendency. 

Percentages of expenditure are shown in table III for the median 
family in each group. For each group the percentages for all the items 
refer to the same family (the median family in the group) ; they are 
therefore not comparable with the figures of absolute expenditure 
in table II, which give the median for each expenditure group. The 
percentages for the “ average family ”, again, are not comparable with 
those for the separate groups of families ; they are proportions of the 
total expenditure of the “ average family ” as indicated in table II 


TABLE III. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL WEEKLY EXPENDITURE 
PER FAMILY 





Expenditure of median family in each group of Estimated 

families per cent. of total expenditure 
Expenditure group 2 “ average 
la r 
cent. of total 





II Ill 





Food 

Rent and rates 
Fuel and light 
Clothing 
Miscellaneous 





























The percentages for food remain fairly constant at about 50.5 
as the standard of living rises ; those for rent and fuel and light tend 
to decrease ; while the miscellaneous percentage increases from 7.6 
for the lowest group to 14.9 for the highest. 


Expenditure on Food 


The food expenditure has also been calculated per adult male, 
the scale employed being a modified form of the Lusk scale. The median 
number of equivalent adults in each group of families is 3.96, 3.68, 
8.18 and 2.26. Both absolute amounts and percentages are shown 
in table IV. Figures of quantities consumed are not given. Miscella- 
neous foods include condiments, tea, sugar, and jam. 
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TABLE IV. DISTRIBUTION OF WEEKLY EXPENDITURE ON FOOD 





Median expenditure per “ adult male ’’ in each group of families Estimated 
papenenase 
° 





I II Ill vy ° Siave 





Expenditure item rage 

family ” 

Per per cent. 

Amount Amount'cent. of| of total 
tal 1 total 





Cereals and bread 
Meat and fish 

Dairy produce 
Vegetables and fruit 
Miscellaneous 





Total 50.6 {100.0 | 56.9 |100.0 | 72.9 |100.0 |117.9 | 100.0 






































The amount spent on cereals and bread tends to increase absolutely 
as the standard of living rises, but to decrease in relative importance. 
Miscellaneous foods also tend to become relatively less important. 
On the other hand, the percentages for meat and fish, dairy produce, 
and vegetables and fruit all increase, and at much the same rate. 


Miscellaneous Expenditure 
The figures of weekly miscellaneous expenditure per family are 
shown in table V. It should be remembered, in reading the figures 


TABLE V. DISTRIBUTION OF WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS EXPENDITURE 
PER FAMILY 





Median expenditure per family in each Estimated 
group of families expenditure 
of 
“ average 
II III family ” 





Expenditure item 





Cleaning 
Furniture, etc. 


Education, medicine 





Recreation, tobacco, miscellaneous 


Trade unions and clubs 
Total 
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for the “average family”, that those for the items furniture and 
education and niedicine are weighted averages of the arithmetic means 
for the four groups. For all the other items medians are used. 

The absolute expenditure on each of the items increases as the 
standard of living rises, the greatest increase being shown by the 
recreation and tobacco class. 


CoMPARISONS WITH PREVIOUS ENQUIRIES 


An interesting comparison is made in the Survey between the 
expenditure distribution of the average family on Merseyside and the 
estimate made in January 1931 by the International Labour Office } of 
the cost to one of the lowest paid employees of the Ford factory at 
Detroit of maintaining his 1929 Detroit standard of living in Man- 
chester. The Detroit worker’s family was assumed to consist of 
about 4.5 persons and to be spending about £6 16s. a week in British 
currency. The comparison is given in table VI. The food figures for 
the average Merseyside family were increased in the proportion 2.91 
to 4.57 so as to make them refer to a family of 4.57 adult males. 
Appropriate increases were also made in the figures for the other 
items of expenditure. 


TABLE VI. AVERAGE WORKING-CLASS EXPENDITURE ON MERSEYSIDE 
COMPARED WITH THE DETROIT-MANCHESTER STANDARD 





Expenditure group Merseyside Detroit-Manchester 





e 4, 8. 
Food 35 «(1 382 


d. 
0 
Rent and rates 138 2 12 6 
6 


Clothing 10 
Fuel and light 5 5 7 


Miscellaneous 10 8 26 





Total 72 3 89 

















The Detroit worker’s family transferred to Manchester would 
have a greater total expenditure than the average Merseyside family. 
It would spend absolutely less on food and rent, but more on clothing, 
fuel and light, and miscellaneous items, the difference in the latter 
case being as much as 15s. 10d. 

A second comparison is made between the percentage distribution 
of expenditure of the “ average family ” on Merseyside and the weights 
for working-class consumption used by the Ministry of Labour in the 





1 Cf. A Contribution to the Study of International Comparisons of Costs of Living. 
Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 17. Geneva, 1982. 
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calculation of its retail price index number. The Ministry of Labour 
weights are shown alongside both the absolute and the percentage 
distribution for the “average family ” in table VII. To the miscel- 
laneous expenditure there have been added ls. 4d., representing the 
contribution of an adult male to National Insurance, and 1s. weekly 
for transport to and from work ; these additions explain the difference 
between the total expenditure of the “average family” shown in 
this table and that shown in table II, which covers generally expen- 
diture known to the wife, and therefore also the differences between 
the percentages considered here and those of table III. 


TABLE VII. COMPARISON BETWEEN DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURE 
OF MERSEYSIDE “ AVERAGE FAMILY” AND MINISTRY OF 
LABOUR WEIGHTS 





Weekly expenditure of “average” a. 
Expenditure group Merseyside family Fe eng B 2. 


Amount Per cent. of total 








s. d. 
Food 4 
Rent and rates 
Fuel and light 
Clothing 
Miscellaneous 





Total 




















The Ministry of Labour figures ascribe more importance to food 
and less to rent and miscellaneous items. The difference between the 
clothing figures may be due to the fact that the proportion of expen- 
diture on clothing in the Merseyside sample is considered to be a little 
low ; but broadly speaking, so far as the Ministry of Labour weights 
may be taken as representative of pre-war conditions, a considerable 
rise in the workers’ standard of living would appear to have taken 
place since that time. 





STATISTICS 


Movements in the General Level 
of Unemployment and Employment 


The following tables give current statistics on the general move- 
ment of unemployment (table I) and employment (table II). Notes on 
the sources, scope, and methods of compilation of these statistics for 
each country were given in the Review for January 1934 and additional 
notes in following numbers. Figures showing the movements in differ- 
ent industries and occupations will be found in the J.L.0. Year-Book 
for 1988. Yearly figures (averages for twelve months) are given for the 
period from 1927 onwards and are in some cases computed by the Office. 
Unless otherwise indicated the monthly figures refer to the end of 
each month. The sign * signifies: “‘ no figures exist’; the sign —: 
“ figures not yet received”; the sign ¢ : “‘ provisional figure”. The 
countries are in most cases arranged in French alphabetical order. 


I. Unemployment. 


Table I gives statistics for 84 countries. Owing to differences in 
the methods of compilation and in the definition of unemployment, 
comparisons between the figures are not generally possible. If not 
otherwise stated, the figures relate to persons recorded as wholly 
unemployed, and in most cases fall far short of the reality. Only 
when based on compulsory insurance or some other compulsory 
scheme do they approach completeness. Their principal value is in 
indicating the fluctuations from time to time, and only between such 
movements are international comparisons possible ; the various series 
are not equally sensitive to changes on the labour market and an 
equal change in any two series does not necessarily represent a corres- 
ponding change in the countries concerned. Moreover, changes in 
legislation, in administrative practices, in the frequency of registration 
of the unemployed, in the amount of “ short time ” worked, and in 
“normal ” hours often result in a decrease (or increase) in the recorded 
level of unemployment which does not correspond to changes in em- 
ployment. Percentages are, however, more reliable than absolute 
numbers as measures of changes in the level of unemployment. 
Where available, figures of “ partial unemployment ” are also given, 


(Text continued on page 844.) 
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TABLE I. 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





GERMANY 


AUSTRALIA 


AUSTRIA 





Trade 
union 
returns 


Employment exchange statistics 


Trade union 
returns 


Unemployment 
insurance 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 





Applicants 


Per- 
centage 


for work 
registered 


Unemployed 
registered 


Unemployed 


Unemployed 
in receipt 
of benefit 





Applicants 
for work 


Per 
cent. 


Per 
cent. 


Number | Number registered 


Number | = 


Number | Per 





| 
353,000* 
353,000* 


31,032 
45,669 
47,359 
84,767 

117,866 

120,454 


172,450 | * 

156,185 | 12.3 
164,509 | 12.8 
208,389 
| 253,368 
| 309,968 
| 328,844 


280,381 
| 300,477 
| 335,919 

357,291 
| 352,451 
| 325,657 
| 295,814 
|| 273,576 
| 263,883 
| 257,213 

248,066 
| 243,874 
| 249,275 
| 275,148 
| 


200,112 
182,444 
192,062 
242,612 
300,223 
377,894 
405,741 


357,628 
383,293 
422,258 
440,345 
434,679 
403,158 
375,733 
353,509 
347,670 
338,323 
328,915 
325,547 


1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


1933 Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

1934 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 





1,919,917" 
3,194,420 
4,672,991 
5,710,405 
5,024,673 


4,182,821 
4,236,090 
4,518,209 
4,397,950 
4,081,243 
3,609,753 





Dyer a 
mOR tM DO 


Le Qwr Weal 
to 
HeSe eS eee eee ASISe on 
o 


3,744,860 
3,714,646 
4,059,055 
3,772,792 
3,372,611 


> = BS ho bo tO 3 Shs 
VOSHSS ASSee ss 


es ee 
go to £0 to wm § 
orf «1 
+++ + 


o 


++ 
to 


to 
Ne) 


to 


ee ee ed ee BD AD HD BO ND 
> 


AARH EADS AS SS 
NwWwWAOH Wr 10 © 


2,281,800 
2,267,657¢ 
2,354, 000T 


—- 
bw 
ot) 
+ 


2,707,563 


26.0¢ 




















6,889,539 





18,507,710 f 


425,104 | 1,058,440 























1 New series; returns from the German Labour Front. * Average for 11 months. * Figures 
calculated by the Institut fir Konjunkturforschung. * Not including persons employed in labour camps. 





BELGIUM Butoaria * CANADA CHILE 





Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
statistics 


Applicants 
for work 
registered 


j 

Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Unemployment insurance statistics Official 


estimates 


Trade union 
returns 





Unemployed 





Wholly Partially 


Number | Per 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Applicants 
for work 
registered 


Unemployed 
Per 
cent. 


| 4.9 








Per 


eent. Number 


Number Pe 





_ 
a 


1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


1933 Oct. 
Nov. 


11,112 
5,386 
8,462 


23,763 
22,293 
18,831 
50,918 
121,890 
175,259 
170,023 


144,998 
148,023 
163,537 
183,712 
178,556 
162,780 
170,352 
162,511 
163,216 
175,974 
169,255 
156,408 
153,422 


13,541 
12,758 
14,966 
33,008 
71,385 
75,140 
81,809 





9° $0 
© 


* baOoCOon 


4. 

5.7 
11.1 
16.8 
22.0 








ea 


146,988 
156,690 


PPR ASH 109 


Dec. 
1934 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


33,129 
25,330 
23,555 
20,723 


Deleted adalat ed aal <i edi adi alll oi ld 
PSAINNAVNOPSSV OSS ANOSwrs 
SCOP PRP AP OWAODA COUT eOWeD 























Base figure 959,166 





























* The figures relate to the beginning of the following month. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 





DANzIG 


(Free City of) 


Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
statistics 


DENMARK SPAIN Estonia! Unirep States 





Trade union 
returns * 


Percentage 
bi hed unemployed 


Unweighted 


Wh | cially 


Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
statistics 


Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
statistics 


Appli- 
cants 
for work 
registered 
65,620 ° 
51,864 ° 
44,581 || 12,905 
40,551 || 18,291 
59,430 || 24,898 
126,039 || 33,244 
121,115 || 31,408 


88,957 || 24,628 
99,607 || 25,486 
137,559 || 28,368 
134,567 || 27,525 
126,766 || 25,718 
113,650 || 21,907 
95,690 || 20,332 
77,322 || 18,462 
73,639 || 17,774 
16,852 
16,941 
16,588 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Trade union 
fund returns 











Unem- 
ployed 
registered 


Unemployed 
Partially’ 


Unemployed 


Per 
cent. 


Unem- 
ployed 
registered 








Weighted 


Number Wholly 








2,957 
2°629 
3,181 
3,089 
3,542 
7,121 
8,207 


6,491 
10,375 
9,215 


240,910 10,950,000 
237,824 10,671, 000T 


RORQRIIO RDN L RON POR PORD toto 
PPOPSSSSPNREPNHNE FOODS , 
BoRO@eOnKOeBoNn wm aiois 


391,906 


68,917¢ 


Nov. 85,190T 103,722T 
























































620,000 


ne A BES | 


Base figure 


1 The figures relate to the ist of the following month. * Unemployed occupied on public and civil 
works excluded. * Including those employed on public works, etc. 











FRANCE Great BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRBLAND 


Employ- 


FINLAND 





Statistics of Public 





Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


local unem- 
ployment 
commissions 


relief fund 
statistics 


ment 
exchange 
statistics 


Unemployment insurance statistics 








Unemployed 
registered 


Unemployed 


Unemploy- 
led in receipt 
of relief 


Applica- 


Wholly unemployed 
(including casuals) 


Unemployed owing to 
temporary stoppages 





tions for 
work 








Per 
cent. 


Number 


Per 
Number eont. 














12,420 
15,712 


2,514 
56,112 


273,412 
276,033 


232,880 


375,183 








47,289 
15,275 


416,552 





899,093 


2,129,359 
2,272,590 
2,110,090 


1,973,120 








| SPP gegogenoRROROROROROND Com mm RODDED 
IDBDOOCASetIDWeAID QUA Qww aw 








' 
mm 


| 





+ From 1932 onwards, including unemployed in receipt of relief from the public charitable offices. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 





— Hunaary |; a { Intsu Fags State ITALY Japan * 





Employment ‘ Official esti 
Employment || Employment || Employment seat Social estimates 
exchange exchange exchange onchange Statistice insurance 
statistics statistics statistics Applicants for work fund statistics Unemployed 
registered 

. it sal . ith claims} 
Applicants || Applications || Applicants ” 

ty work or work for work pn en ed ee 
registered registered registered yl te ploy’ cent. 


13,881 278,484 
14,715 
15,173 
43,592 
52,305 
66,235 y > 
60,595 1,018,955 


2,298,753 56,671 962,868 
2,280,017 
2,224,079 
2,389,068 
2,317,909 
2,201,577 
2'148,195 
2,090,381 
2,092,586 , , 378,065 
2,126,260 . 372,070 
2,136,578 16,060 tie 
2,081,987 . 

. 2,119,635 = 
Nov. 2,120,785 = 




















lll lggesgegees gegeee- 
































7,481,040 











= | 
1 Employment exchange statistics. * The figures relate to the beginning of the month. 














LATVIA MEXICO Norway New ZEALAND PALESTINE || PorTUGAL 





Employ- , Employ- Employ- 
ment Official || Trade union fund ment Employment Official ment 
exchange ||estimates returns exchange exchange statistics ||/estimates || exchange 
statistics statistics statistics 

Applica- Unemployed Appli- | Employed 

tions q sane : Gen ‘ conte for | on _Rablle goon nena comin ed 
or wor er | employ work re- ie 

registered ployed || Number | cent, gistered*| works ployed || registered 


1927 3,131 . 8,561 | 25.4 23,889 * * 

1928 4,700 * 6,502 | 19.2 21,759 * * 
1929 5,617 * 5,902 | 15.4 19,089 2,895 3,104 
1930 4,851 || 75,689'|| 7,175 | 16.6 19,353 5,003 4,833 
1931 8,709 || 257,722 * 22.3 27,479 || 41,430" 24,083 
1932 14,587 || 336,552 |) 14,790 | 30.8 |~ 32,705* || 51,549 18,239 
1933 8,156 || 276,429 | 16,588 | 33.4 35,591 || 53,382 18,370 
1933 Oct. 4,404 || 243,170 || 15,682 34,682 18,000 
Nov. 234,953 38,893 17,600 
239,758 41,663 17,150 
267,235" 40,792 16,400 
276,436" 42,365 15,040 
218,638" 40,869 | 44,441 13,700 
181,611* 38,975 14,400 
_ 32,839 7 
28,794 
25,386 
27,210 
31,083 || 50,026 46,754 


=|=|* 


























POW IP On Dds me 





| | PEFRBESSSsee 
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Nov. 









































Base ws [= | soe oe A I SIT 


* Figure for the month of May according to the population census. * Incomplete figures. * The 
figures relate to the 15th of the month.  ‘ Revised figures. * Including persons employed on public relief works. 
* Modified series. * These statistics have been discontinued for the time being. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 





POLAND 


RUMANTA 





Unemployment 


insurance 
statistics * 


Employ- 
ment 


exchange 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange statistics 


Employ- 
ment 


exchange 
statistics * 





Unemployed 


Un- 
employed 


Applications for 
work registered 


Un- 
employed 











Number 


Por cent. 


registered 


Number 


z 
i 


registered 





1933 Oct. 
Nov. 


Dec. 
1934 Jan. 
Feb. 


26,868 
_ 22,009 
27,775 
41,281 
96,751 
177,557 
176,429 


151,613 


158,254f 
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271,092 
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. 
10,373 
7,288 
23,686 
35,737 
38,890 
29,063 


17,031 
20,125 
25,765 
28,323 
27,721 
26,915 
16,462 
12,527 
14,482 
12,758 
13,069 
11,795 
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72,907 
87,770 











484,805 f 











2,125,000 f 








434,746T 








2 Monthly avera 


based on weekly figures. 


* From 1929 onwards, including forestry workers and timber floaters. 


* The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 





SAAR TERRITORY 


SwiTZBRLAND 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


YUGOSLAVIA 





Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Unemploymeni 
insurance 
statistics 


Employment 
exc 
statistics 


Trade 
union fund 
returns 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 





Employment 
exchange 
statistics 





Unemployed 


Percentage 
unemployed 





registered 





Wholly | Partially 


Applications 


Unemployed in 
receipt of benefit 





for work 


Number 


Per cent. 





Applicants 
for work 
registered 


Unemployed 
registered 





2,976 
3,871 
6,591 
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11,824 
8,380 
8,131 

12,881 5 

24,208 


67,867 
56,399 


49,198 
52,147 
51,387 
59,621 


17,617 
16,348 
23,763 


213,753 
210,771 
236,423 
268,708 


1,371 





52,869 
38,636 
41,630 


105,442 
291,332 
554,059 
738,267 
629,992 
691,078 
779,987 
838,982 


789,789 
704,338 
624,850 
582,810 
569,450 
572,428 
576,267 
599,464 
672,179T 





5,721 
8,370 


11,211 

















465,979 











1,432,029 f 











1 Up to 1929, quarterly statistics ; afterwards, monthly statistics. 
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GERMANY 


BULGARIA 


CANADA ® 


Estonia 


FINLAND 





Sickness 
insurance 
statistics 


Employers’ returns 


Employers’ 
returns 


Employers’ 
returns 


Employers’ 
returns 


Employers’ 
returns 





Number 
employed 


Employment as 
percentage of possible 
; number of : 








Num- 
ber 
em- 

ployed 


Index 
(1929) 


Index 
(1926) 


Index 
(1 Jan.1927) 





Number 
employed 

in same 
month of 
1926 = 100 





1933 Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

1934 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 





17,436,100 
17,595,347 
16,408,528 
14,336,418 
12,517,882 
13,015,614 


13,920,977 
14,062,337 
14,020,204 
13,287,238 
13,517,998 
13,967,253 
14,686,865 
15,322,237 
15,560,487 
15,529,683 
15,532,793 
15,558,981 
15,621,095 
15,637,000T 
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Number 
employed 





35,139f | 





49,861f 








UNITED STATEs * 


FRANCE 


GREAT 


BRITAIN 





Employers’ returns 
(Manufacturing industries) 


Returns of labour 
inspectors 





Index 
(1923-1925) 


Estimates of : 


Number 
employed in 








Em- 
ployed 


Pay- 
rolls 


Number of 
wage 
earners 





Weekly 
payrolls 
($1,000’s) 


same month 
of 1930 
= 100 


Percentage 
of workers 
employed 
on short 
time 





_ Unemployment 
insurance statistics 





Number 
employed 


Index 








8,288,400 | 206,980 10,018,000 
10,023,000 
10,223,000 
9,809,000 
9,437,000 
9,367,000 
9,684,000 


9,885,000 
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109,806 
123,395 
131,852 
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126,401f 
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10,209,000 
































2,270,648 











3,772,201T | 


employed 





1 The indexes have, wherever possible, been recalculated on the basis of 1929 = 100. The figures in 
parentheses give the original base years. * Figure for July. * The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
* The figures relate to the 15th of the month. * The figures relate to the beginning of the month. 
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HuNGARY 


ITALY 


JAPAN 


LATVIA 


NETHERLANDS 





Social insurance 
statistics 


Employers’ returns 


Employers’ 
returns 


Sickness insurance 
statistics 


Unemployment 
insurance 
statistics 





Index 
(1927) 


Number 
employed 


Percentage 

of workers 
employed on 
short time 


Index 
(1926) 


Index 
(1926) 


Number 
employed 


Index 
(1929) 


Index 
(1930) 





1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


1933 Sept. 





Sept. 
Oct. 


| 
| 
| 


1,033,609 
1,064,599 
1,051,169 

990,776 


870,371 
891,265 
893,476 
836,046 
849,568 
856,758 
897,034 
929,435 
947,451 
927,274 
921,865 
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148,288 
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600,661 * 














POLAND 


SwEDEN 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA * 
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Social insurance | 


Employers’ 
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Federation || 
of Industries! 





(1928) Index 
(1926-1930) 
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(1925-1930) || 


Index 
(1925) 


Index 
(1928) 
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Index 
(July 1925) 


Euro- 





Total * 
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640,083t || 231,215 








201,284 























* The indexes have, wherever 
parentheses give the original base years. 
* Average’ for the month. 


possible, 


been recalculated on the basis of 1929 = 100. The figures in 
* Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. 
* Including “ Natives ”’. 
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(Continued from page 837.) 


but they are uncertain, incomplete, and based on different defi- 
nitions ; thus here too international comparisons are not possible. 

The principal problems of these statistics are examined in other 
publications of the Office’; for figures based on unemployment 
insurance additional information as to the scope and working of these 
schemes will be found in a recent study of the Office. * 


IT, Employment. 

Table II gives statistics for 18 countries. The series may be roughly 
classified in two groups : (1) those (the majority) based on employers’ 
returns and indicating the changes in the number of workers employed 
in a selected sample of (mainly industrial) establishments ; these 
statistics do not furnish information on the absolute extent of employ- 
ment and their chief value is in indicating short-time fluctuations in 
employment ; (2) those based on returns of employed members in 
compulsory sickness or unemployment insurance schemes and covering 
the great majority of the working population ; as these statistics give 
a fairly reliable picture of the fluctuations in the absolute extent of 
employment, absolute figures are given as well as index numbers. 
In order to facilitate comparison the indexes have as far as possible 
been recalculated by the Office on 1929 as common base (= 100). 
The original base year is given in parentheses in the headings of the 


table. 


Statistics of Wages of Agricultural Workers 
in Various Countries, 1927-1934: IT 


The following pages contain the second part of the tables and 
notes belonging to the statistics of agricultural wages, the first part 
of which was published in the preceding number of the Review. * 
These tables relate to 18 countries, 9 in Europe, 4 in America, 8 in 
Asia, and 2 in Oceania, arranged as far as possible in alphabetical 
order of their French names within each continent. All the remarks 
and observations in the introduction to the first part of the article 
are applicable to the statistics given below. 





1 Methods of Statistics of Unemployment ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 7 ; 
Geneva, 1925. Report on the Proceedings of the Second International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians (containing resolutions on the best methods of compiling 
unemployment statistics) ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 8 ; Geneva, 1925. 

2 Unemployment Insurance and Various Forms of Relief for the Unemployed. 
International Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva, 19383. 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXX, No. 5, Nov. 1934, pp. 692-708. 
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Total wages per hour (Lire) 





Regular and casual day labourers, men, generally without board or lodging 
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Regular and casual day labourers, women, generally without board or lodging 






































1927 : June 
1928 : 
1929 : 
1930: 
1931 : 
1932: 
1933: 
1934: 


1932 : March 


June 


Sept. 
Dec. 


1933 : March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec 








+ Including 10 regions not given in the table. 























































































































846 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 
WAGES OF WORKERS IN; AGRICULTURE (cont.) 
Latvia 
Dat Vid- Kur- Zem- Lat- Whole Vid- Kur- | Zem- Lat- Whole 
—_ zeme zeme gale gale country | zeme zeme gale gale country 
Farm servants, men, with board Farm servants, women, with board 
and lodging and lodging 
Cash wages per year (1 May-30 April) (Lats) 
1927-28 601 558 594 397 563 402 348 386 265 369 
1928-29 586 547 543 377 542 398 345 | 364 266 364 
1929-30 546 524 490 336 498 374 339 334 235 338 
H 1930-31 531 506 475 365 487 372 330 | 328 260 336 
1931-32 508 473 478 358 471 356 315 | 335 255 328 
H 1932-33 336 306 335 250 313 245 209 248 179 226 
H 1933-34 313 312 332 244 305 239 220 | 255 183 230 
1934-35 324 335 337 243 3206 248 237 260 181 241 
| 
\ Seasonal workers, men, Seasonal workers, women, 
4 with board and lodging with board and lodging 
Cash wages per season (Lats) 
1927 400 378 396 290 379 275 240 | 256 205 | 255 
1928 382 366 378 278 364 271 245 | 246 199 | 250 
1929 344 339 330 245 325 241 224 | 220 177 | 224 
1930 346 328 331 262 328 245 223 228 190 | 229 
1931 335 311 332 263 319 244 213 | 237 190 | 229 
} 1932 204 195 226 169 202 158 140 | 170 131 153 
' 1933 194 192 214 161 193 153 140 | 166 125 149 
1934 206 209 221 175 209 162 155 171 138 | 162 
{ 
Lithuania 
Permanent workers, | l 
with beard and ledaing Regular and casual day labourers 
Men | Women Men Women 
Date With board,| Without | With board,| Without 
Wages per year (Litas) without board or without board or 
= t lodging lodging lodging lodging 
Cash | Total | Cash | Total Cash wages per day (Litas) * 
1927 350 | 460 | 240 | 330 4.65 6.40 3.10 | 4.60 
1928 380 460 260 330 - 4.35 6.10 2.95 4.40 
1929 355 410 260 300 4.50 6.40 3.20 | 4.60 
1930 370 420 270 310 4.60 6.15 3.50 } 4.75 
1931 390 | 430 | 290 | 340 4.55 6.15 3.25 | 4.50 
1932 335 375 260 295 3.45 4.70 2.50 | 3.50 
1933 250 280 190 220 2.80 3.80 1.90 2.75 
1934 230 250 180 200 2.55T 3.50T 1.90T 2.65T 
1932: April ° ” - 2.55 3.85 1.80 2.80 
July ? ° ° ° 3.45 4.70 2.50 | 3.50 
Oct. ° ° - ° 2.35 3.40 1.70 2.50 
1933: April| * * * * 1.95 2.95 va oe 
July . » nd . 2.80 3.80 1.90 2.75 
Oct. ° nd a - 2.00 2.80 1.40 2.10 
1934: April vs ° ° 4 1.80 2.70 1.25 1.95 
July | * * * * 2.55¢ 3.50T 1.90T 265t 
| 





























1 The annual figures are for July of each year. 
t Provisional figure. 
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WAGES OF WORKERS IN AGRICULTURE (cont.) 










































































Norway 
Farm servants 
Cattiemen Cattlewomen 
Date Men Women 
With board and lodging 
Cash wages per year (summer-winter) (Kr.) 
1927-28 579 391 780 531 
1928-29 531 361 715 498 
1929-30 519 352 692 479 
1930-31 491 338 650 459 
1931-32 455 319 608 435 
1932-33 428 304 565 410 
1933-34 442 291 542 394 
Cash wages per half-year (Kr.) 

| 
1932: Summer 249 168 287 212 
1932-33 : Winter 180 139 280 | 203 

} 
1933: Summer 240 159 275 | 202 
1933-34 : Winter 176 134 268 | 196 

| 

Regular day labourers 
Men Women 
Date » : - . 
With board, | Without board | With board, | Without board 
without lodging} or lodging without lodging) or lodging 
Cash wages per day (Kr.) 

1927 : Harvest 3.61 5.38 2.46 3.80 
1928 : ~ 3.39 5.01 2.30 3.47 
1929: ee 3.32 4.87 2.24 3.39 
1930 : ee 3.20 4.71 2.17 3.29 
1931 : - 2.94 4.35 2.03 3.02 
1932: a 2.77 4.04 1.89 2.85 
1933 : se 2.68 3.90 1.81 2.74 
1932 : Sowing 2.79 4.03 1.80 2.75 
Haymaking 3.18 4.40 2.00 2.94 
Harvest 2.77 4.04 1.89 2.85 
Other work 2.55 3.78 1.65 2.60 
1932-33 : Winter 2.13 3.32 1.46 2.36 
1933 : Sowing 2.68 3.93 1.74 2.66 
Haymaking 3.05 4.26 1.93 2.85 
Harvest 2.68 3.90 1.91 2.74 
Other work 2.43 3.66 1.60 2.52 
1933-34 : Winter 2.04 3.21 1.40 2.27 
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WAGES OF WORKERS IN AGRICULTURE (cont.) 


Poland 





Centre West South | East | Whole Country 
| 








Permanent workers (deputatists), men, without board, with lodging 





Cash wages per year (1 April-31 March) (Z1.) 





1927-28 205.2 
1928-29 J 215.0 
1929-30 : 228.0 
1930-31 227.9 
1931-32 \. 

1932-33 





per year (1 April-31 March) (Z1.) 





1647.3 | 


1619.4 
1074.5 
878.0 
928.4 
764.2 





Total wages per da 





1927-28 . A 5.5 
1928-29 . A 

1929-30 
1930-31 
1931-32 
1932-33 


























Moldavia | Danube} Do- Bessarabia | Buko- | Transylvania| Theiss 
(plain) {piain) | bruja (South) vine (plateau) (plain) 




















Labour cost per day (Lei) 





Regular day labourers, men, without board or lodging 





1930: Summer — 
1931 : a 43 46 54 45 
1932: ,, 36 37 42 36 


1933: ,, 37 42 41 34 


1932: Spring 38 39 33 
Summer 36 37 42 36 
Autumn 35 43 33 29 


Spring 35 42 36 31 
Summer 37 42 41 34 
Autumn 31 38 41 35 





Regular day labourers, women, withou 





: Summer oo a a ae —_ 
35 35 35 41 36 
29 27 27 33 28 
28 30 31 31 27 


: Spring 24 24 29 29 26 
Summer 29 27 27 33 28 
Autumn 26 26 32 28 24 


: Spring 26 27 34 28 26 
Summer 28 30 31 31 27 
Autumn 27 26 30 30 26 



































* Including 4 regions not given in the table. 
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WAGES OF WORKERS IN AGRICULTURE (cont.) 


Sweden 





West central | South Whole country * 





Wages per year (Kr.) 





| 


Total Cash Total Cash Total | Cash 





Farm servants, men, with board and lodging 





1,122 
1,121 
1,131 
1,127 
1,091 
1,024 



























































1,446 
1,437 
1,410 
1,361 
1,340 
1,294 























Cattlemen, men, with board and lodging 





1,471 1,377 
1,459 1,375 
1,437 
1,371 
1,368 
1,342 
































1 Including two regions not given in the table. 
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WAGES OF WORKERS IN AGRICULTURE (cont.) 


Sweden (cont.) © 





East central 


West central South 





Cash wages per day (Kr.) 








Without 
board or 





lodging 


With board,| Without | With board,| Without 
without | boardor| without | board or 
lodging | lodging | lodging | lodging 








1927 : Summer 
1928 : 
1929 : 
1930 : 
1931 : 
1932: 
1933 : 


1932 : Summer 


1932-33 : Winter | 


1933 : Summer 
1933-34 : Winter 


1927 : Summer 
1928 : we 
1929 : 

1930 : 

1931 : 

1932 : 

1933 : 


1932 : Summer 
1932-33 : Winter 
1933 : Summer 
1933-34 : Winter 


1927 : Summer 
1928 : a 
1929 : “A 
1930 : 

1931 : 

1932 : 

1933 : 


1932 : Summer 


Regular day labourers, men 





1932-33 : Winter | 


1933 : Summer 


1933-34 : Winter 
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Casual day labourers, 
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Regular day labourers, women 
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+ Including two regions not given in the table. 











STATISTICS 


WAGES OF WORKERS IN AGRICULTURE (cont.) 


Czechoslovakia 


























Cash wages per month (K¢é.) 





Cattlemen and stablemen (deputatists), men, with board and lodging 





145-151 114-133 97 135-154 97-115 
150-155 120-135 105 139-156 | 101-119 
150-155 120-135 105 139-156 | 101-119 
150-155 120-135 105 139-156 | 101-119 
150-155 120-135 105 135-152 | 100-118 
150 120-135 105 135-150 | 100-118 
140 110-125 100 125-140 95-110 
140 110-125 100 125-140 95-110 
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Farm servants, female, with board and lodging 





109-127 
113-131 
110-130 
110-130 
110-130 
110-130 
102-120 
102-120 


121-127 97-109 
125-130 100-115 
125-130 100-115 
100-115 
100-115 
100-115 

95-105 

95-105 
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seeeeeee 
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Cash wages per hour (Ké.) * Cash wages per month (Ké.) * 








Regular day labourers, men, without board or lodging 
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Composition of deputatists’ allowances in kind, for 1934 





14 m?’ (family with at least one | Bedroom, kitchen, | Housing (without specifica- 
ild 


child) small room, and tion) 

offices 

16 q. of coal, or 24 q. of lignite | 15 q. of coal, 4 m* | 10 m®* of hardwood or 13 m* 

of wood o f softwood 

12 litres of paraffin 12 litres of paraffin | 6 litre sof paraffin 

365 litres (unskimmed) 365 L. (unskimmed) | 365 litres 

1,020 kg. (rye and wheat) or | 12 q. (wheat) 800 kg. of rye, 500 kg. of 
720 kg. of flour wheat, 300 kg. of barley 

960 kg. 14 q. _ 

12 kg. (butter or lard) 12 kg. (pig’s fat) _ 

Permission to keep poultry, | Permission to keep | Field or garden (about 3,400 
rabbits or geese poultry and cattle m'*) 




















2 Female farm servants also receive certain allowances in kind ; in Bohemia they are entitled to the same 
quantities as the deputatists ; in Moravia, their allowances consist principally of foodstuffs and fuel. 
, * Plus certain quantities of potatoes, varying with the period of engagement. * Plus a certain quantity 
of wood. 











INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


WAGES OF WORKERS IN AGRICULTURE (cont.) 
Switzerland 





Zurich |Lucerne| Berne | Aargau Povo Vaud 
































Cash wages per week (Frs.) 





Cattlemen, men, with board and lodging 





24.20 | 28.00 | 27.50 | 24.00 | 28.60 | 23.70 








Farm servants, males, with board and lodging 





_ Whole year 21.30 | 17.60 | 18.00 | 19.00 | 16.50 | 19.80 | 17.90 | 22.90 

















Farm and household servants, females, with board and lodging 


Whole year y | 14.80 13.70 | 14.70 | 13.90 | 11.70 | 13.10 | 11.50 12.0 | 13.70 























Cash wages per day (Frs.) 





1930: 
Regular and casual day labourers, males, without board or lodging 





Summer ; 10.85 9.15 | 10.15 9.20 8.35 | 10.00 8.15 9.00 
Winter J 8.10 6.85 6.95 7.00 5.25 6.50 5.75 6.70 





Regular and casual day labourers, females, without board or lodging 





6.75 6.15 6.20 5.80 4.65 6.60 4.80 4.60 
4.80 4.55 4.50 4.20 3.05 4.30 3.35 3.30 











Casual day labourers, males, with board and lodging 





6.00 . ° 5.10 


5. -70 
3. -50 4.40 3.05 3.75 3.25 


























Casual day labourers, females, with board and lodging 








Summer . 4.50 3.40 | 4.50 . . . 3.05 
Winter . 3.25 2.60 3.25 J . . - 




















1 Including 16 cantons or half-cantons not given in the table. 


AMERICA Chile 


Wages per day (Pesos) 





Date 





Cash Total | Cash Total 





Permanent workers, males, Regular day labourers (“ voluntary workers ’’), 
Whole year: with board and lodging males, with board and lodging 





1.80 5.13 3.50 5.50 
2.00 5.33 4.00 6.00 
2.30 5.63 4.30 6.30 
2.70 6.03 4.60 6.60 
3.10 6.43 5.00 7.00 





Vintagers, males, with board Harvesters, males, with board 
and lodging and lodging 





7.90 
8.60 
8.90 
9.80 
10.00 


























STATISTICS 


WAGES OF WORKERS IN AGRICULTURE (coni.) 


Canada 





























Permanent workers, men, with board and lodging 





Cash wages per year ($) 

































































Permanent workers, women; with board and lodging 





Cash wages per year ($) 
































Total wages per year ($) 



























































INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


WAGES OF WORKERS IN AGRICULTURE (cont.) 


Canada (cont.) 











- | Mani- 
Quebec! Ontario toba 


























Seasonal workers, men, with board and lodging 





Cash wages per month ($) 




































































Seasonal workers, women, with board and lodging 





Cash wages per month ($) 
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WAGES OF WORKERS IN AGRICULTURE (cont.) 


United States of America 





East | West | South | East | West | woun-| Paci- | Whole 
North | North At- South | South tain fic coun- 
Central | Central | lantic | Central) Central try 























Cash wages per month ($) 





l’ermanent and/or seasonal workers, men, with board and lodging 





1927:1 July 
1928: 
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Permanent and/or workers, men, without board or lodging 
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1933: 
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1 April 
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WAGES OF WORKERS IN AGRICULTURE (cont.) 


United States of America (cont.) 














Whole 
country 





er Pacific 





West 
South 





East 
South 


Central | Central 





South 
Atlantic 





West 
North 





East 
North 
Central | Central 





Middle 
Atlantic 








New 
Eng- 


land 





Cash wages per day ($) 


Casual day labourers, men, with board and lodging 


gagnaags 


See at OS 
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1 April 
1 July 
1 Oct. 


1932: 1 Jan. 





Casual day labourers, men, without board, sometimes with lodging 
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1927: 1 July 
1928 : 

1929: 
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1931: 

1932 











WAGES OF WORKERS IN AGRICULTURE (cont.) 


Mexico 





oan Mexico| Microw Morelos} Oaxaca|Tabasco —_ fn : 

















day labourers, males, generally with board and lodging 
Cash wages per day (Pesos) 








0.83 ld 
0.71 0.87 
S 0.82 
b .80 


mOobe 
@b 


61 
0.60 
.00 
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2 Including 20 States and Territories not given in the table. * First half-year. 
* Minimum wages (see note on method). 


ASIA China 


Yellow River Eastern Central South-western | South-eastern 





istri istri istri istri rer Average 
Date and period District District District District District 





Cash wages (Silver $) 
Permanent workers, males, with board and lodging : per year 








1932-383 : 
Whole year ,. 44.39 43.29 31.77 63.44 











sonal workers, males, with board and lodging : per month 





Harvest . 7.78 6.86 4.73 10.65 
Ordinary work ~ 4.38 4.08 3.01 6.40 














Day labourers, males, with board and lodging : per day 





Harvest . 0.38 0.37 0.28 0.52 
Ordinary work . 0.21 0.20 0.16 0.30 





























India (Bombay Presidency) 





Gujarat Circle Deccan Circle Konkan Circle Sind Pe ey 














Casual day labourers, males, with board, without lodging 


Cash wages per day (Rs. a. p.) 
Rural areas 
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WAGES OF WORKERS IN AGRICULTURE (cont.) 


Japan 





han 3a Niigata | Osaka bo mt Fukuoka | Kochi 














Total wages per year (yen) 





Permanent workers (engaged by the year), men, with board and lodging 





219.0 219.0 230.0 120.5 281.1 160.6 171.6 
178.9 171.6 175.2 120.5 222.7 171.6 153.3 








Permanent workers (engaged by the year), women, with board and lodging 





131.4 138.7 186.2 94.9 178.9 91.3 120.5 
120.5 91.3 109.5 80.3 153.3 94.6 105.9 


























Total wages per day (yen) 





Seasonal workers, men, with board and lodging 





1931 : Average * ‘ 1.07 1.58 ’ . 0.60 
1932: °° le 1.10 1.34 . d 0.81 


1932 : 

Rice : planting 
», harvest 
Wheat : sowing 

harvest 





Seasonal workers, women, with board and lodging 





1932: 99 le 0.90 


1932: 
Rice : planting J 0.80 0.66 d 0.67 

>», harvest % . . x 6 0.67 
Wheat : sowing 

» harvest 


1931 : Average * ¥ ts 1.16 J 0.9. 0.40 
0. 


64 























Regular day labourers, men, wi 





1931 : Average * 
1932 ; 


0.90 
0.82 


Lion 
10 
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1932 ; March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 
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Regular day labourers, women, with board and lodging 





1931 : Average * 
1932: ‘. 





1932 : March ° 
June 0.80 i A 
Sept. 0.75 . 8 
Dec. 0.75 x 7 


























* Including 8 departments not given in the table. 

* Unweighted averages of wages paid for the operations df clearing paddy-fields, planting 
and harvesting rice, and sowing and harvesting wheat. 

* Unweighted averages of monthly figures. 








STATISTICS 


WAGES OF WORKERS IN AGRICULTURE (cont.) 


Australia 





New South . South Western : 
Wales Victoria | Queensland Australi Austell Tasmania 








Cash wages per week (s. d., or 8.) 





Permanent workers (general hands), men, with board and lodging 





1927: 31 Dec. 42 to 48 
28: a 

”? 

”? 

” 


ARASH 
ssssss 
SSsssE 





Ploughmen, with board and lodging 





35 to 50 40 0 
30 to 45 40 0 
30 to 45 30 to 40 
25 to 40 25 to 35 
20 to 30 20 to 30 
15 to 30 15 to 20 20 to 40 














Harvesters, men, with board and lodging 





0 48 to 80 
to 40 to 70 
to 40 to 70 
to 30 to 60 
to 25 to 50 
to 25 to 50 


RRSSES 
SSssss 
SSSEES 
SSSaEE 
SSssss 
SSSSuB 





Milkers, men, with board and lodging 





25 to 40 30 to 50 
25 to 40 30 to 50 
25 to 40 30 to 50 
20 to 35 25 to 40 
20 to 30 20 to 30 
30 to 35 15 to 25 











8 
0 
0 
6 
7 


0 




















Cash wages per 100 sheep shorn (s. d.) 





Shearers, without board or lodging 
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WAGES OF WORKERS IN AGRICULTURE (cont.) 
Australia (cont.) 





New . . South Western . Whole 
South Wales Victoria | Queensland Australia | Australia Tasmania country 














All agricultural and pastoral occupations, men, generally with board and lodging 





Total wages per week (s. d.) 
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1928 : 2 
1929: ~* 
1930: 99 
1931 : a 
1932: 90 
1933 : = 


1932 : 31 March 
30 June 
30 Sept. 
31 Dec. 

1933 : 31 March 
30 June 
30 Sept. 
31 Dec. 


1934 : 31 March 
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New Zealand 
Otago and 


Northern Wellington Canterbury Southland Whole country 





Total wages per week (s. d.) 
Permanent. workers (general farm hands), men, with board and lodging 








1927 : 31 March 0 
1928: ‘so 
1929: 90 
1930: ea 
1931 : 99 
1932: ‘ 
1933: 9 
1934: ” 


FOUAoCoooe 


eooocoeoocoo 








1927 : 31 March 
1928: 9 
1929: - 
1930: 

1931: +. 
1932: 

1933 : 

1934: 
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Shepherds, men, with board and lodging 


0 90 
81 





1927: 31 March 
1928 : 9 
1929 : 99 
1930 : 

1931 : 

1932: 

1933 : 

1934: 
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eecrooooo 
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Wool pressers, i rd and lodging 
0 





1927 : 31 March 
1928 : 





SOSMRAMS 
SOOAMAAROS 
SOSHAANMOS 


























Sources aND METHODS 


EUROPE (cont.) 
Italy : Bollettino mensile di Statistica agraria e forestale (Central Institute of Sta- 
tistics). 

Statistics based on information collected monthly by the directors of the 
itinerant schools of agriculture in each province. They cover the different agri- 
cultural zones (plain, hill, mountain) of 92 provinces grouped in 18 regions, and 
relate to various categories of workers, among which 8 representative regions have 
been selected, and the category of agricultural day labourers (braccianti) over 
17 years of age employed on ordinary work, as a rule without board or lodging, 
but sometimes with certain allowances in kind (agricultural products and foodstuffs). 
The data are averages of the wages actually paid in the various provinces ; these 
coincide very generally with the rates fixed by collective agreements. The value 
of allowances in kind, included in the wages, is calculated by the directors of the 
itinerant schools. The average for each region is an unweighted arithmetic mean 
of all the figures denoting the maximum and minimum wages paid in the various 
agricultural zones (plain, hill, mountain) of each province. The general average 
is an unweighted arithmetic mean of the averages for the different regions. 


Latvia: Hitat de l’agriculture en Lettonie and Annuaire statistique de la Lettonie 

(Bureau of Statistics of the Latvian State). 

Statistics based on the results of an annual enquiry carried out by the Bureau 
of Statistics among its 2,000 agricultural correspondents, each of whom collects 
information from a certain number of agricultural undertakings in his area. They 
cover the different districts of the country grouped in 4 provinces, and relate to 
various categories of workers, most of whom are over 20 years of age, among which 
two representative categories have been selected. The data, based on contracts 
of employment, express the wages actually earned by the workers. These wages 
are paid partly in cash and partly in kind ; for seasonal workers they cover the 
period from 1 May to 1 November. The value of board and lodging is not taken 
into account in the statistics. By way of indication it may be noted that the daily 
cost price of an adult worker’s keep was 0.70 lat for the period 1982-33. The averages 
are not weighted. 


Lithuania: Annuaire statistique de la Lithuanie, and Statistikos Biuletenis (Central 

Statistical Office). 

Statistics taken from the results of periodical enquiries carried out by the 
Central Statistical Office among its agricultural correspondents, and based on 
the experience of their own undertakings, which represent about 1 per cent. of all 
agricultural undertakings. The statistics cover the different districts of the country, 
and relate to “adult ’’ workers (with no indication of their age) belonging to the 
categories included in the table. The data express the wages paid by the correspon- 
dents themselves. The total wages of permanent workers include, in addition to 
the cash wage, the value of certain allowances in kind (agricultural products) 
calculated on the basis of market prices, either by the agricultural correspondents 
or by the Statistical Office. The statistics do not, however, take into account the 
value of board, lodging, or working clothes supplied to these workers, or of the 
shelter sometimes provided for day labourers. The averages relating to the wages 
of permanent workers are not weighted ; those relating to the wages of day labourers 
are weighted by the number of them in each district. 


Norway: Arbeidslinnen i jordbruket, Statistiske Meddelelser, and Annuaire sta- 
tistique de la Norvége (Central Statistical Office). 

Statistics based on the results of an annual enquiry carried out by the Central 
Statistical Office among farmers, by means of questionnaires sent to at least three 
farmers in each rural commune. They cover all the rural communes of the country 
and relate only to adult male workers (with no indication of their age) in each 
of the categories shown in the table. The data express the cash wages actually 
paid to the workers, without taking into account the value of board and lodging 
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received by permanent workers. The difference between the wages of day labourers 
with and without board may be regarded as expressing the approximate value of 
board. The averages are not weighted. 


Poland : Statistique du Travail (Central Office of Statistics). 

Statistics based on the provisions of regional collective agreements, collected 
and compiled yearly by the Office of Statistics. They cover the different depart- 
ments of the country, grouped in 4 regions, and relate to five categories of workers 
aged 15 years at least, the most representative of which has been selected (“ per- 
manent workers”’, including farm servants, stablemen, cattlemen, ox drivers, 
shepherds, field workers, etc.). The data express: (a) the minimum cash wages 
(i.e. excluding bonuses, payments for overtime, work on public holidays, etc.) laid 
down in the agreements, covering either the whole department or various localities, 
the number of districts covered being then taken into account in calculating the 
averages ; (b) the total remuneration, including the value of allowances in kind 
(lodging, cereals, fuel, keep of cattle, use of land, potatoes, use of carts and other 
vehicles). This value is calculated on the basis of the average prices paid each 
year to producers in the various departments. The general averages are not 
weighted. 


Rumania: Bulletin informatif (Ministry of Agriculture and State Lands). 
Statistics based on bi-monthly reports of the provincial agricultural services, 
relating to the “average prices”’ of agricultural labour. They cover the different 
regions of the country, among which 7 representative regions have been selected, 
and several kinds of work, among which “ manual labour ’’, or work done by adult 
workers (as distinct from children, but with no indication of their age), has been 
selected. The data express the cost (i.e. the price at which their services are hired) 
of these workers at various seasons of the year. The averages are not weighted. 


Sweden: Lénestatistisk Arsbok for Sverige, and Sociala Meddelanden (Social Board). 


Statistics based on estimates made on the spot by authorities or private persons 
acquainted with the conditions of work in agriculture. They cover the different 
departments of the country, grouped in 5 regions, and relate to certain typical 
groups of adult agricultural workers (with no indication of their age), among which 
8 regions and some representative categories of workers have been selected. The 
data express the wages actually in force in various localities. The value of board 
and lodging received by permanent workers is calculated by the investigators 
on the basis of the prices paid for their keep by workers in a similar position, or, 
in certain cases, by using the assessments of the taxation authorities. The difference 
between cash wages of workers of the same category with and without keep may 
be considered as representing the value of such keep. The regional and general 
averages are weighted by the number of parishes covered by the data collected. 
As the number of parishes per square kilometre in the agricultural districts properly 
so called is higher than in the other districts (forest, etc.), this method of weighting 
makes it possible to take account indirectly of the size of the agricultural popu- 
lation, and more especially of the agricultural wage earners in each locality. 


Switzerland : Les salaires et les conditions du travail dans l’agriculture suisse (Enquiry 
of 1929-1930 of the Swiss Peasants’ Secretariat). 

Statistics based on information collected by means of a questionnaire sent 
to the correspondents of the Swiss Union of Peasants at the end of December 1929. 
They cover 2,335 communes of the country, distributed over the 25 cantons and 
half-cantons, and relate chiefly to a dozen categories of time workers, among which 
9 cantons and 5 representative categories have been selected. The data express 
only the cash wages actually paid to these workers. The averages are weighted 
by the number of replies received in each commune. 

By way of indication, an estimate of the total annual wages of permanent 
workers in the whole country in 1929, including the value of board, lodging, and 
certain allowances in kind (clothing, use of land, etc.) received by these workers, 
is as follows : cowherds (married): total yearly wage, 2,940 francs (cash wage: 
1,480 francs) ; male farm servants : 2,080 (920) francs ; female farm servants, 1,670 
(710) francs. 
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Czechoslovakia : Rapports de I’ Office de Statistique de la République tchécoslovaque, 
and supplementary information (Statistical Office). 

Statistics based on the provisions of collective agreements or other decisions 
in force, collected and compiled each year by the Statistical Office. They cover 
various provinces, each subdivided into zones of different kinds of cultivation, 
and relate mainly to the categories of workers shown in the table (males usually 
over 18 and females over 16 years of age). The data express only cash wages for 
ordinary time work (i.e. excluding any allowances or bonuses), fixed either by 
official orders approved by the provincial agricultural councils or by regional 
collective agreements. Two figures given in the same column denote respectively 
the minimum and maximum wages fixed ; the data in brackets represent wages 
fixed by a voluntary arrangement between the contracting parties (providing 
that the wages in force the previous year shall be maintained), and not by collec- 
tive agreement. No averages have been computed from these wage data, either 
for the provinces or for the whole country. The statistics do not indicate the value 
of the allowances in kind (deputat) received by certain workers ; by way of indi- 
cation, the quantities of these allowances, which form an essential integral part 
of the wage of these workers, is given for the year 1934 in the table. 


AMERICA 


Canada: Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics (Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, Agricultural Branch). 

Statistics based on periodical estimates made by crop correspondents of the 
Bureau of Statistics. They cover the 9 chief provinces and relate exclusively to 
“farm help”, i.e. permanent workers engaged by the year and seasonal workers 
engaged for the summer half-year (May to September inclusive). The value of 
board and lodging received by these workers is also estimated by the crop corres- 
pondents and added to the cash wages. The general averages for men are weighted 
by the number of permanent or seasonal farm labourers in each province as given 
by the decennial censuses. The averages for women are not weighted. 


Chile: Information supplied by the Ministry of Labour (General Inspectorate 
of Labour). 

Statistics based on information collected every year by the labour inspectors. 
They cover the different provinces of the country and relate to the chief cate- 
gories of salaried employees and manual workers in agriculture, among which 
four representative categories have been selected. (The category of regular day 
labourers, described as “voluntary workers’’, includes several occupations, 
among them farm servants, stablemen, cowmen, shepherds, and some not entirely 
agricultural occupations.) The data represent the wages actually paid to the work- 
ers. The value of board, lodging, and other allowances in kind (land, wood, etc.) 
received by certain workers, included in total wages, is estimated by the inspectors. 
The averages are not weighted. 


United States of America: Crops and Markets (United States Department of 

Agriculture). 

Statistics based on information collected every three months by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from its crop reporters by means of a questionnaire. They 
cover the various States grouped in 9 geographical divisions and relate exclusively 
to : (a) hired farm labour (males, usually over 18 years of age), paid by the month 
and engaged either for the whole year (about a third of the whole number) or from 
planting time to the end of the harvest (April to November in the principal agri- 
cultural regions), (b) day workers, engaged usually at planting and harvest time 
or during the rush seasons. The data represent either the wages actually paid by 
the crop reporters on their own farms, or estimates based on their general knowledge 
of conditions on neighbouring farms ; the rates are ordinarily fixed by individual 
bargaining. The value of board is based on estimates. The value of lodging, where 
supplied, is in no case taken into account in the statistics. The averages for the 
geographical divisions and the general averages are weighted by the number « 
agricultural workers in each State as given by the decennial censuses. 
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Mexico: Information supplied by the Department of Economic Studies (Minis- 

try of National Economy). . 

Statistics based on information from various sources (National Agrarian Com- 
mittee, Agricultural and Cattle Census, 1930, Departments of Labour and of Agri- 
cultural Economy) compiled and unified by the Department of Economic Studies. 
They cover (with one exception) the various States and Territories of the United 
States of Mexico, among which 10 representative States have been selected, and 
relate solely to agricultural day labourers (peones del campo). Up to 1933 the 
data represent average wages paid in cash; for 1934 the figures given here are 
taken from a plan for fixing minimum wages, due to the initiative of the President 
of the Republic, and in conformity with the Federal Labour Code of 1931. The 
value of board, which is usually supplied, and of lodging, if any, is not included. 
The averages for the States and Territories are unweighted arithmetic means of 
the wages recorded in the various municipalities. The general averages are 
weighted by the number of agricultural workers in each State or Territory as 
given by the 1930 census. 


ASIA 
China: The Statistical Monthly, 1933, No. 18 (Directorate of Statistics, Nanking). 


Statistics based on an enquiry undertaken in 1932 by the Rural Economic 
Section of the Directorate of Statistics by means of questionnaires sent to the agri- 
cultural inspectors of the provinces and districts and to the teachers in the local 
schools. The replies received up to the end of October 1933 cover 679 districts, 
including over 1,800 localities, in 19 provinces which are grouped in 5 geographical 
divisions. The data relate solely to the three groups of workers shown in the table, 
and represent the cash wages earned by these workers. No account is taken of 
the value of board and lodging received. The averages are not weighted. 


India (Bombay Presidency): Labour Gazette (Labour Office, Government of 
Bombay). 


Statistics based on an annual enquiry carried out by the district officers of the 
Labour Office. They cover either the political divisions or the “ economic circles ” 
of the Presidency and relate solely to agricultural day labourers (field labour, 
engaged usually for urgent work, and in particular the harvest). The data represent 
the cash wages earned by these workers. As a general rule allowances in kind are 
not given, and they are in no case taken into account. The averages are 
not weighted. 


Japan: Silatistique des salaires des ouvriers agricoles (Statistical Section of the 

Ministry of Agriculture and Forests). 

Statistics based on an annual enquiry carried out by the departmental agri- 
cultural associations. They cover a certain number of agricultural centres (villages) 
in 14 departments or prefectures, among which 6 representative departments 
have been selected, and relate solely to the categories of workers shown in the table 
(adult workers, but with no indication of their age). The data represent the average 
of minimum and meximum wages, paid partly in cash and partly in kind (generally 
in the form of meals, clothing, etc.). The value of these allowances is calculated 
from market prices. The averages are not weighted. The wages of permanent 
workers (engaged by the year) have been recalculated by the International Labour 
Office. 


OCEANIA 


Australia: Labour Report and Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics (Com- 
monwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics). 


Statistics based on periodical information taken from awards, determinations, 
or collective agreements, or collected from employers or trade union secretaries. 
They cover the 6 States of the Commonwealth and relate to various occupations 
described as agricultural, pastoral, etc. (adult males only, but with no indication 
of their age), among which the most representative have been selected. The data 
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represent only the wages paid in cash for each occupation. The value of the board 
and lodging usually supplied is included only in the general averages, on the basis 
of an estimate made by the Bureau of Statistics. No averages for the whole country 
are calculated from the data for the separate occupations ; the general average 
(for all occupations together) is not weighted. 


New Zealand: Siatistical Report on Prices, Wages and Hours of Labour, ete. 
(Census and Statistics Office). 


Statistics based on periodical information collected by the officers of the Labour 
Department in the 4 principal centres of the country. They cover the 4 most 


important districts, and relate to various agricultural and pastoral occupations, . 


the most representative of which have been selected (adult workers only, but with 
no indication of their age). The data represent in general the rates offered in the 
employment bureaux, except for wool pressers (organised workers whose wages 
are fixed by arbitration awards). The value of board and lodging is based on the 
results of a special enquiry carried out in 1928 into the difference between the cash 
wages of workers with and without free board and lodging ; the average difference 
was found to be 30s. For other years the value was computed by increasing or 
decreasing this sum in the same ratio as an official index number of the cost of 
food, fuel, and lighting, with 1928 — 100 as base. The averages are not weighted, 
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- 
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International Labour Office. International Comparisons of Cost of Living. 
A Study of Certain Problems connected with the Making of Index Numbers of Food 
Cosis and of Rents. Studies and Reports, Series N (Statistics), No. 20. Geneva ; 
London, P. S. King, 1984. vir + 146 pp. 5s. ; $1.25. 

The International Labour Office has always given considerable attention 
to the problem of international cost-of-living comparisons, both in its theoret- 
ical and in its practical aspects, and various articles have been published in the 
International Labour Review from 1924 onwards, in which tentative comparisons 
based on the prices of foodstuffs are made, and the difficulties met with in dealing 
with the problem are discussed. In 1930 the Office was requested to make an 
enquiry into the relative cost of living in certain European countries compared with 
Detroit, and the Statistical Section was entrusted with the task ; the results were 
published in a special study in 1932. Although this enquiry was limited to a par- 
ticular case of this problem, namely, the amount which should be paid to a worker 
in certain European cities in order that he may have a standard of living approxi- 
mately equivalent to that of a certain category of American workers of given 
income, yet the enquiry raised many problems of method which are discussed in 
the study. In 1931 a conference of official labour statisticians was held at the 
International Labour Office, which discussed, among other things, the general 
question of international comparisons of cost of living. This conference made certain 
recommendations concerning the future work of the Office on these matters, and the 
present volume gives the first results of the studies undertaken in this field by the 
Statistical Section of the Office. It consists of two parts, dealing respectively with 
food and rent. 


The International Standardisation of Labour Statistics. A Review of the 
Statistical Work of the International Labour Office and of Various International 
Statistical Conferences. Studies and Reports, Series N (Statistics), No. 19. Geneva ; 
London, P. S. King, 1984. 64 pp. Is. 3d.; 35 cents. 

This volume contains the resolutions adopted by various international confer- 
ences of statisticians held under the auspices of the International Labour Office 
or with its direct collaboration. The resolutions deal with the scope and methods of 
compilation of statistics of labour, including the classification of industries and 
occupations, wages and hours of labour, cost-of-living index numbers, unemploy- 
ment and employment, industrial accidents, family budget enquiries, housing and 
rent, industrial disputes, collective agreements, emigration and immigration, and 
international real wage ccmparisons. The text of these resolutions is preceded by 
an introduction describing the efforts made by the Office to compile regular sta- 
tistics, classified as far as possible on the lines laid down by the conferences. 


—— The Recruiting of Labour in Colonies and in Other Territories with Analo- 
gous Labour Conditions. International Labour Conference, Nineteenth Session, 
Geneva, 1935. Fourth Item on the Agenda. Report IV. First Discussion. Geneva, 
1935. 1v + 282 pp. 

It will be remembered that the International Labour Conference adopted at 
its Fourteenth Session (1930) a Convention concerning forced or compulsory labour, 
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the object of which was to abolish immediately all forced labour for private em- 
ployers, and to regulate compulsory labour for general or local public purposes, 
pending its abolition. In 1929, when this subject was first discussed by the Confer- 
ence, and again in 1982, resolutions were adopted instructing the Office to study 
certain forms of compulsion not covered by the Forced Labour Convention, with 
special reference to long-term contracts under penal sanctions, with a view 
to placing the question of their complete abolition on the agenda of a later 
Session of the Conference. In accordance with these instructions, the Office pro- 
ceeded to study the methods and conditions of recruiting labour and the provisions 
of long-term contracts under penal sanctions, with the advice and assistance of 
the Committee of Experts on Native Labour, and on 23 October 1933 the Govern- 
ing Body decided to place the question as formulated above on the agenda of the 
Nineteenth Session of the International Labour Conference, which is to open on 
4 June 1935. 

The primary purpose of the present report is to set out the law and practice 
in regard to the recruiting of Native labour in the territories in which this system 
of obtaining labour is found. It begins with a general account of the nature and scope 
of the item on the agenda, followed by a general survey of the situation in the 
principal territories where recourse is had to recruiting, and a discussion of the 
general control of recruiting and the factors that influence the possibilities of 
recruiting. The next two chapters contain a summary of the law and practice 
regarding the agencies by which recruiting is effected, and the provisions in force 
for the licensing of recruiters. This is followed by chapters on the administrative 
supervision of recruiting and the measures taken for the protection of recruited 
workers, and the special questions which arise when workers are recruited in one 
territory for employment in a territory under another administration. Another 
chapter deals with the replacement of recruiting. The recommendations of the 
Committee of Experts on Native Labour in regard to the various problems discussed 
are collected in a final chapter. In conclusion, the report contains a suggested list 
of points on which Governments should be consulted, and, in an appendix, a 
list of the legislation mentioned in the report. 


Internationale Vereinigung der Fabrikarbeiterverbinde. Erster Bericht iiber 
die Liéhne, Arbeitsbedingungen und Sonstigen Verhdlinisse in der Streichholz- 
industrie. Amsterdam, 1933. 24 pp. 


World’s Student Christian Federation. International Student Service. Arbeits- 
lager und freiwilliger Arbeitsdienst in Deutschland, Schweiz, Holland, Wales. Heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. Karl Eptinc. Geneva. 64 pp. 

The growing tendency in the different countries to create labour camps for the 
young unemployed gives this study, which is edited by Dr. Epting, former secre- 
tary of the International Student Service, a special interest. The most interest- 
ing data relate to Germany and Switzerland. The organisation and administration 
of the camps and the results of the first few years’ experience are described in 
detail. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
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Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Gainfully Employed Ten Years of Age and Over 
by Indusiry and Sex for Canada and the Provinces and for Cities 30,000 and Over, 
1931. Seventh Census of Canada, 1931. Bulletin No. XXXVI. Ottawa, 1934. 


31 pp. 


CEYLON 
Administration Report of the Controller of Labour for 1933. Colombo, 1934. 
32 pp. 35 cents. 
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Labour Department. Annual Report for the Year 1933. Kuala Lumpur, 1934. 
29 pp. 
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Socialministeriet. Statistiska Centralbyran. A Tapaturmatilastoa. Tyéssd sattu- 
neet Tapaturmat Vuonna 1929. Olycksfalisstatistik. Olycksfallen i Arbetet ar 1929. 
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1934, 70 pp., map. 2s. 3d. 
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1934. 56 pp. Is. 


Medical Research Council. Fourteenth Annual Report of the Industrial Health 
Research Board to 30 June 1934. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1934. 1 + 34 pp. 
9d. 


Among the problems relating to the environmental conditions of the worker 
studied by the Industrial Health Research Board during the period reviewed were 
lighting, noise, dust, physiology of heating and ventilation (warmth and comfort, 
measurement of skin temperature, infra-red rays and comfort, measurement of 
radiant heat). The researches into the physiology and psychology of work dealt 
in particular with the physiology of muscular work, the effects of vibration on the 
worker using pneumatic tools, and the psychological effects of repetitive work. 
Studies were also made of sickness and absenteeism, vocational suitability, and 
accident proneness. 


Mines Department. Safety in Mines Research Board. Reports and Papers relating 
to Research into Coal Dust, Firedamp, Falls of Ground, Haulage and Other Sources 
of Danger in Coal Mines. Vol. VIII, 1932-1933. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1934, 434 pp., illustr. 7s. 6d. 


Ministry of Health. Advisory Committee on the Welfare of the Blind. Report 
of the Sub-Committee on Marketing and Other Matters affecting the Employment and 
Vocational Training of Blind Persons. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1934. 
71 pp. Is. 3d. 


Ministry of Labour. Chemistry, Physics and Biology. Choice of Career Series, 
No. 1. (Secondary Schools.) London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1984. 17 pp. 3d. 


INDIA 
Annual Report of the Agent of the Government of India in South Africa for the 
Year ending 31 December 1933. Delhi, 1934. 31 pp. Re.1 As.10 or 2s. 9d. 


ITALY 

Istituto centrale di Statistica. Statistica delle Migrazioni da e per l’ Esiero. Anno 
1933 con confronti dal 1928 al 1932. Serie II, Vol. IV. Rome, 1984. xv + 17 + 
197 pp. 
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Istituto nazionale fascista per l’assicurazione contro gli infortuni sul lavoro. 
Bilancio consuntivo dell’anno 1933, della gestione enstewmanions in agricoltura. 
15° esercizio. Rome, 1934. 61 pp. 


JAPAN 

Naimu-sho Shakai-Kyoku. Kenko Hokenbu. (Bureau of Social Affairs. Division 
of Insurance.) Insatsu narabini Seishi sagyo no genshosetsuryoku ni oyobosu Eikyo 
nikansuru Chosa. (A Study of the Effect on Eyesight of Work in Printing and Silk- 
reeling Works.) Tokyo, 1934. 38 pp. 

—— —— Saitan Kofu no Gankyu Shinto narabini Ganshikkan no Tokeiteki 
Kansatsu. (A Statistical Study of Nystagmus among Coal Miners.) Tokyo, 1934. 
34 pp. 

—— Rodo-bu. (—— Division of Labour). Kogyo-Funjin to Jinhai. (Industrial 
Dust and Respiratory Diseases caused by Dust.) Tokyo, 1934. 128 pp. 


—— —— Shokugyobyo oyobi Keihai ni Kansuru Shiryo. (Data on Occupa- 
tional Diseases and Silicosis.) Tokyo, 1984. 110 pp. 


LATVIA 

Valsts Statistika Parvalde. Bureau de Statistique. Latvijas statistiska gada 
granata 1933. Annuaire statistique de la Lettonie pour année 1933. Riga, 1934. 
xvi + 230 + 45 pp. 


MEXICO 

Departamento del Trabajo. Segunda Memoria presentada por el C. Ingeniero 
Juan de D. Bojorquez, Jefe del Departamento, al H. Congreso de la Unién el 1° 
de septiembre de 1934. Mexico, 1934, 223 pp., tables. 


Secretaria de Relaciones exteriores. Séptima Conferencia internacional americana, 
Memoria general y actuacién de la Delegacién de México. Presentada por el Dr. 


J. M. Puig Casauranc. xxi + 552 pp. Apéndice A. Estudios, informes, iniciativas 
y documentos diversos preseniados en la Conferencia por la Delegacién de Mézico. 
xIv + 934 pp. Apéndice B. la. Parte. Documentos ajenos a la delegacién mexicana, 
2a. Parte. Algunos juicios de Prensa, x1 + 457 pp. Mexico, 1934. 


NETHERLANDS 

Departement van Sociale Zaken. Achitiende Internationale Arbeidsconferenti¢e 
gehouden te Genéve 4 tot 23 juni 1934. Beknopt Verslag van de Secretaris der Neder- 
landsche Afvaardiging. The Hague, 1934. 47 pp. 0.45 fl. 


Gedenkboek naar aanleiding van het feit, dat 25 jaar geleden de arbeidsinspectie 
gesteld werd onder leiding van den Directeur-generaal van den Arbeid, 1 september 
1909-1 sepiember 1934. The Hague, 1934. 110 pp., illustr. 


NETHERLANDS INDIES 


Departement van Economische Zaken. Volkstelling 1930. Deel III. Inheemsche 
Bevolking van Oost-Java. Census of 1930 in Netherlands India. Volume III. Native 
Population in East Java. Batavia, 1934, xvi + 222 pp., map. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Department of Labour. Report 1 April 1933 to 31 March 1934. Wellington, 
1984, 25 pp. 9d. 


SPAIN 

Instituto nacional de Previsién. Caja nacional de seguro de accidentes del trabajo. 
Fines, Organizacién, Operaciones. Madrid, 1933. 16 pp. 

Explains the aim and organisation of the Spanish National Industrial Accident 
Insurance Fund, founded in 1933 by the National Provident Institute. 
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—— El accidente de trabajo y la enfermedad profesional. By Rafael Garcia 
OrMAECHEA. Madrid, 1933. 32 pp. 

Two lectures on problems connected with workmen’s compensation for industrial 
accidents and occupational diseases in Spain. 


—— Lacaja nacional de seguro de accidentes del trabajo y sus primeros resultados, 
By Luis Jorpana DE Pozas. Madrid, 1933. 21 pp. 

The author describes the preparatory work which led up to the creation of the 
Spanish National Industrial Accident Insurance Fund and the fundamental 
features of the relevant legislation, the composition and the functions of the differ- 
ent organs of the Fund, and the first results of its working. 


—— Las inversiones de fondos del seguro social, By Enrique Luno. Madrid, 
1983. 15 pp. 


—— Unificacién de los seguros sociales, Contestacién del Gobierno espajiol al 
Cuestionario para la X Conferencia internacional del Trabajo sobre el seguro de 
enfermedad y proyectos de Convenio y Recomendacién aprobados en dicha Conferencia. 
Madrid, 1933. 51 pp. 

In connection with the preparatory work now in hand for the introduction of 
compulsory sickness insurance in Spain, the National Provident Institute considered 
it useful to publish the reply of the Spanish Government to the questionnaire on 
sickness insurance drawn up by the International Labour Office in view of the Tenth 
Session (1927) of the International Labour Conference. 


—— Unificacién de los seguros sociales. Los seguros sociales de invalidez, vejez 
y muerte ante la XVII Conferencia internacional del Trabajo. By José M. Ruiz 
MANENT. Madrid, 1933. 18 pp. 


SWEDEN 


Socialdepartementet. 1928 ars Pensionsférsikringskommitté. Betdénkande med 
férslag rérande revision av den allménna pensionsférsdkringen. Statens offentliga 
utredningar 1934: 18. Stockholm, 1934. vir + 3862 pp. 

This report on the proposed reform of invalidity and old-age insurance in 
Sweden was analysed in the International Labour}Review, Vol. XXX, No. 4, October 
1934, pages 528-538, under the heading “ Reports and Enquiries ”’. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Department of the Interior. Office of Education. Instruction in the Social Studies. 
By William G. Kimme.. Bulletin, 1982, No. 17. National Survey of Secondary 
Education, Monograph No. 21. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1933. 
vi + 105 pp. 10 cents. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Andrew, E. J. L. Indian Labour in Rangoon. Oxford University Press, 1933. 
xxx + 300 pp., map, diagrams. 

The author was formerly Assistant Protector of Immigrants and Emigrants 
at Rangoon, and in that position was able to study at close quarters the problem 
of Indian labour in Burma. He has written a valuable book which gives a great 
deal of information on the methods of recruitment, the indebtedness of the labourers, 
the conditions under which the labourers live and work, and many other subjects 
affecting the movement of Indians to and from Burma. That province has a con- 
siderable attraction for the Indian labourer, and the net immigration of Indians 
is large. The movement appears from this book to be considerably less well organ- 
ised than the corresponding movements to Ceylon and the Malay States, and 
Mr. Andrew makes a number of positive suggestions for the reform of the 
system. 
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Collection of legislative texts and legal decisions relating to stock exchange 
transactions in Italy, published under the auspices of the International Institute 
for the Unification of Private Law. 
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of New York City. A Thesis presented to the Faculty of the Graduate School of the 
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of Doctor of Philosophy. Philadelphia, 1934. 105 pp. 


Brauer, Dr. Fritz. Unjfallschutz an Pressen und Stanzen. Berlin, Carl Heymann, 
19384. v + 114 pp. 


rier, Friedrich. Sterben die weissen Vilker ? Die Zukunft der weissen 
und farbigen Vélker im Lichte der biologischen Statistik. Das neue Reich. Heraus- 
gegeben von der Deutschen Akademie. Munich, Georg D. W. Callwey, 1984. 89 pp. 
The author shows that the natural growth of the population of the central, 
western, and northern European countries is largely due to the fall in the death 
rate. If there is not a radical change in these conditions, he says, the population 
of this part of the globe will reach its maximum about 1945, and will then remain 
stationary or decrease. On the other hand, the development of the coloured races 
will be more marked in the coming years, and the maintenance of the predominance 
of the white race in certain continents may be jeopardised. 


Butler, Harold. Den ékonomiske og sociale Udvikling i 1933. Direktérens Aars- 
beretning til den Internationale Arbejdskonference Juni 1934. “ Samfundets Krav ”’, 
34 Aarg., Nr. 3. Kolding, Konrad Jergensens Bogtrykkeri, 1934. 47 pp. 

Abridged Danish translation of the Report of the Director of the International 
Labour Office to the Eighteenth Session of the International Labour Conference, 
published by the Danish Association for Social Information (Dansk Forening for 
Social Oplysning — Det sociale Sekretariat). 


Chambre d’apprentissage de la magonnerie, du béton armé et de la Fédération 
industrielle des matériaux de construction. Résumé des travaux 1931-1934. Rouen, 
Wolf, 1934. 125 pp., illustr. 


Clay, Cassius M. The Mainstay of American Individualism. A Survey of the 
Farm Question. New York, Macmillan, 1934. x1 + 269 pp. 

The author first examines the causes and remedies of the agricultural depression 
in the United States. A survey is then given of the long contest between the farm 
and the factory and the significant place it has filled in the history of the country 
for the last hundred years. Emphasis is laid on the very real conflict of immediate 
interests existing between farm and factory. The author considers that, from a long- 
range standpoint, the primary way to save the farmers is by a restoration of foreign 
markets. The farm problem is, however, neither purely a matter of economics nor of 
politics : it is a politico-economic problem. In the author’s opinion the farmers are 
the representatives of the old American middie class, which has become wedged be- 
tween the two extremes of modern capitalism, namely, the irresponsible aristocracy of 
wealth and the propertyless urban proletariat. A healthy agriculture is the greatest 
assurance of the continuance not only of the capitalistic system, but also, without 
substantial modifications, of the governmental institutions of the United States. 
The solution of the farm problem is, therefore, more than the task of any one man : 
it is the task of the country as a whole. 


Comité central des assurances sociales. Circulaires ministérielles concernant 
les assurances sociales. Année 1933. Paris, 1934, 141 pp. 


Davis, Eleanor. Hours of Work and Recovery. Summary of Fact and Opinion. 
Industrial Relations Section, Princeton University. Ann Arbor, Michigan, Edwartis, 
1934. 52 pp. 
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A general survey of the present situation regarding hours of work in the United 
States. It summarises Federal and State legislation on the subject, examines the 
constitutional issues involved, and discusses the position under the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act. The main arguments for and against the reduction of hours as 
a means of bringing about recovery by increasing employment and purchasing 
power and as a remedy for technological unemployment are given in the form of 
quotations from statements by well-known leaders of opinion in the United States. 
They include a discussion of the effects of shorter hours on costs of production, 
small industries, and the volume of production. 


Dechamp, Cyril, and Poblete Troncoso, Moisés. El problema médico y la Asis- 
tencia Médica Mutualistaen Cuba. Translated by Dr. Rafael DE La TorRE. Havana, 
1934. 107 pp. 

The reduction of the national income, the overcrowding in the medical profes- 
sion, the extension of free medical service and the development of a voluntary 
system of sickness insurance based on the provision of hospital treatment have 
brought about a serious economic crisis among doctors in Havana, which has greatly 
contributed towards endangering public peace. The Cuban Government, having 
requested the International Labour Office to examine the means of putting an 
end to the present state of things, now publishes a report on the medical problem» 
in Cuba drawn up by the two officials of the Office who were directed to study the 
question. The report first analyses the causes of the difficult situation of the Cuban 
doctors—economic causes of a general nature, and causes connected with the organ- 
isation and evolution of the medical service. It then examines possible remedies 
and discusses their merits according as they relate to the practice of medicine or to 
the working of mutual aid funds. Messrs. Dechamp and Poblete Troncoso conclude 
that it is necessary to regulate the admission of students to faculties of medicine 
with a view to limiting the number of doctors qualifying each year to the require- 
ments of the country, to develop free medical assistance, especially in rural districts, 
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Delacroix, Victor. Rationalisation et chémage. Thése pour le Doctorat en droit, 
Université de Paris, Faculté de droit. Paris, Les Presses universitaires de France, 
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Nuova Antologia, 1 September 1934. Rome, 1934. 11 pp. 
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its Chairman, maintains that economic autarky is impossible to achieve and that 
it would be detrimental to the general economic welfare. 
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fiir éffentliche Arbeiten Aktiengesellschaft. Die Entwicklung der deutschen Bau- 
wirtschaft und die Arbeitsbeschaffung im Jahre 1933. Berlin, 1984. 88 pp., diagrams. 
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detailed survey of the method of financing these measures and of the administrative 
procedure adopted. 
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In the first part of this work, which was written after two visits to the U.S.S.R., 
the author examines some aspects of mechanisation and the use of technical equip- 
ment in the schools, in the large industrial undertakings, and in the productive use 
of spare time in Russia ; he indicates the main lines on which Soviet science is dealing 
with these problems. He then analyses a report by Professor Rubinstein on science 
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tion Research Institute, University of Minnesota. Volume II, Number 6. Minnea- 
polis, 1933. 105 pp. 

A valuable survey of the geographical movement of industry in general and of 
the 94 separate industries comprising the major part of manufacturing in the 
United States during a period of thirty years. 


Gaucher, Frangois. Contribution a l'histoire du socialisme frangais (1905-1933). 
Thése pour le doctorat en droit. Université de Paris. Faculté de droit. Paris, 
Les Presses modernes, 1934, 877 pp. 


General Federation of Trade Unions. Proceedings and Reports from July 1933 
to June 1934. London, 19384. 


Geoger, Dr. Theodor. Erbpflege : Grundlagen—Plannung—Grenzen. Stuttgart, 
Ferdinand Enke, 1934. 1v + 126 pp. 

This study does not deal with the present racial policy in Germany, nor with 
the maintenance of the purity of races in general, but with eugenics, selection, and 
the multiplication of elements that are biologically sound. The author attempts to 
define the bases of a qualitative population policy. 


Gottschalk, Max. La nécessité d’une réforme du placement des travailleurs en 
Belgique. Extrait du bulletin Le progrés social de l Association belge pour le progrés 
social, 23° année, 2° série, No. 32, avril 1984. Liége, 1934. 13 pp. 

This memorandum was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LII, 
No. 3, 15 October 1934, pages 86-87. 


Groth, Oskar Hans. Das Wesen der Selbstkostenrechnung im Gaststitiengewerbe 
als A usdruck seiner besonderen Marksituation. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung 
der staatswissenschaft]. Doktorwiirde einer Hohen Philosophischen Fakultét der 
Bad. Ruprecht-Karls- Universitat zu Heidelberg. 1983. 44 pp. 

| » 

Giinther, Dr. Hans F. R. Volk und Staat in ihrer Stellung zu Vererbung 

Auslese. Zweite Auflage. Munich, J. F. Lehmann, 1983. 37 pp. 1.20 marks. 
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The author defends the thesis that maintenance of the power of a country de- 
pends on the existence of large sections of the population which are able to transmit 
desirable physical and psychic characters to their descendants. The principal 
aim of social policy, in his opinion, should be to ensure the welfare of agriculturists. 
The multiplication of the unfit should be prevented, marriages controlled from the 
standpoint of the health of the race, and the reproduction of persons with faculties 
above the average encouraged. 


Henderson, Fred. The Case for Socialism. Revised American edition. Chicago, 
The Socialist Party, 1934. 146 pp. 25 cents. 


Herrmann, Walther. Der sozialpolitische Inhalt der Handelsvertrage. Inaugural- 
Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde der Wirtschafts- und Sozialwissen- 
schaftlichen Fakultaét der Universitat K6ln. Emsdetten, Lechte, 1934. x1 + 79 pp. 


Hervé, Paul. La responsabilité pénale et civile en matiére d’assurances sociales. 
Paris, Librairie Delloz, 1934. 192 pp. 

The principles which govern penal and civil responsibility in French private law 
are not fully brought into play in the matter of social insurance by reason of the 
strong immixture of administrative law. In France, special penal sanctions are 
provided by the Act of 5 April 1928, but the breaches of the law to which they are 
applicable are few, and the legislator has therefore entrusted to the ordinary penal 
law the punishment of the numerous breaches for which no special sanction has 
been enacted. The disadvantages of such a system, it is true, can be partly offset 
by an efficacious system of civil penalties, but French law has not instituted any 
civil responsibility peculiar to social insurance ; the relations between the person 
liable to insurance, the employer, and the Insurance Fund are therefore governed 
by ordinary civil law. French legislation thus comprises a dual system of respon- 
sibility in penal matters and the application of the system of ordinary law in civil 
matters. 

The author considers how these systems of civil and penal responsibility can be 
applied to the different breaches of the law connected with social insurance : non- 
registration of workers, failure to pay contributions, illegal receipt of benefit, 
maladministration, etc. Noting the inadequacy or the disparity of civil and penal 
sanctions in French legal practice, he recommends, in the first place, a certain 
number of legislative measures designed to facilitate the institution of proceedings 
in cases of non-payment of contributions, to provide penalties for wage earners 
guilty of avoiding registration or payment of contributions, and to formulate the 
special penal provisions applicable to doctors and social insurance officials ; but 
he considers legislative intervention alone to be insufficient. He insists on the 
necessity of strengthening the organs of control and concludes that, while it was 
perhaps judicious not to show excessive severity when the social insurance system 
was put into operation, that time is past, and the life of the system now requires 
that the machinery of the law, too long unused, shall be set in motion. 


Howald, Dr. Oscar. L’importance de la question monétaire pour l’agriculture 
suisse. Etude publiée par le Secrétariat des paysans suisses. Brugg, 1933. 51 pp. 
0.50 fr. 


Hutin, Paul. La doctrine de l'association des indigénes et des Francais en Algérie. 
Thése pour le doctorat. Faculté de droit. Université de Paris. Paris, Editions 
Domat-Montchrestien, 19383. vi + 321 pp. 


Istituto di Studi legislativi. Annuario de diritto comparato e di studi legislativi. 
A cura del Segretario Generale dell’ Istituto Prof. Salvatore GaLGano. Vol. IX, 
Fascicolo VI. Rome, 1934. Pp. 219-645. 


Jennings, Hilda. Brynmawr — A Study of a Distressed Area based on the Resulis 
of the Social Survey carried out-by the Brynmawr Community Study Council. London, 
Allenson, 1934, x1 + 246 pp. 

Detailed study of a small community in South Wales with a population of only 
alittle over 7,000, which has had its means of livelihood almost completely cut off 
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because the local coal mines are ‘practically exhausted and more distant mines are 
suffering from the depression and have no need of additional labour. Thanks to the 
assistance of outsiders, and particularly of the Society of Friends, this community 
has begun to seek other openings for its activity. Small craft industries such as 
weaving, furniture making, etc., have been started, the amenities of the town have 
been improved by the voluntary labour of the unemployed, and efforts are now 
being made to develop other industries which may bring back to Brynmawr 
some, at least, of its former prosperity. 

Miss Hilda Jennings has written this account of the situation with real under- 
standing of the human needs of the people and keen psychological insight. 


Jevianovs, B. Kooperativas tiesibas. Rokas gramata kooperacijas darbiniekiem. 
Preface by Peteris Bereis. Riga, Latvijas kooperativu Kongresu padomes, 19384. 
221 pp. 


Johnston, Joseph. The Nemesis of Economic Nationalism, and Other Lectures 
in Applied Economics. London, P. S. King, 1984. v + 116 pp. 4s. 6d. 

In this small but stimulating work, which deals in particular with the position 
in the Irish Free State, arguments are put forward against the recent tendency 
to economic nationalism. The author expresses his apprehension that the doctrine 
of economic self-sufficiency may result in creating a condition which is neither 
national nor international in scope, but merely local or parochial. From this 
point of view, President de Valera’s economic policy is critically examined. 


Kramer, F. A. Das rote Imperium. Munich, Josef Késel und Friedrich Pustet. 
214 pp. 


Latvijas Kooperativu Kongresu Padomes. Latvijas Kooperacijas Gada Gra- 
mata, XI.-XII. Gads. Annuaire de la coopération de la Letionie, 11-12™° année. 
Riga, 1934. 1389 pp. 


Linares, Francisco Walker. Lecciones elementales de economia social y legislacién 
del trabajo. Derecho del Trabajo. New York, Flavio Valencia Guevara, 1933. 
267 pp. $15. 


MacDonald, William. The Menace of Recovery. What the New Deal Means. 
New York, Macmillan, 1934. rx + 401 pp. $2.50. 


Mallart, José. La orientacién profesional en Espafia. Con un apéndice sobre 
“ Espaia, la O.P. y la ensefianza en el V Congreso internacional de Organizacién 
cientifica del Trabajo”’’. Madrid, Los Sucesores de F. Pena Cruz, 1933. 68 pp., 
illustr. 2 pesetas. 

After tracing the history of vocational guidance in Spain since its inception, 
the author examines the working of the two official Institutes for vocational 
guidance and the new method of “active ’’ instruction adopted in continuation 
courses attached to primary schools for initiating pupils into industrial or other 
work. He explains the collaboration of the pre-apprenticeship schools with the 
psychotechnical offices for vocational guidance. There are now in Spain some 
twenty of these offices working under the technical supervision of the two Insti- 
tutes. A bibliography of Spanish and Spanish-American works on vocational 
guidance is included. 


Mascher, Herbert. Die soziale Bedeutung des Hamburger Hafenarbeiterstreiks 
von 1896-1897. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der staatswissenschaftlichen 
Doktorwiirde der Rechts- und Staatswissenschaftlichen Fakultaét der Hamburgi- 
schen Universitat. ‘ Hamburg, Robert Kleinert, 1934. vi + 79 pp. 


Mathiot, André. Les accidents causés par les travaux publics. These pour le 
doctorat. Université de Paris. Faculté de droit. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1934, 
2538 pp. 


MeWilliam, Neville G. N.S.W. Industrial Arbitration Law. Being the Industrial 
Arbitration Acts of 1912, .1926,:4930 and 1932 as amended, together with Rules, 
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Regulations and Forms with Notes of Cases. Sydney, Melbourne, The Law Book Co. 
of Australasia, 1933. xix + 820 pp. 


Miller, Gustav. Hela folket i arbete. Stockholm, Tidens férlag, 1934. 39 pp. 


In this pamphlet, published in connection with the election campaign in the 
autumn of 1934, the Swedish Minister of Social Affairs sets forth the results to 
date of the Social-Democratic Government’s unemployment policy, which lays 
particular stress on the large-scale organisation of public works. 


Molyneaux, Peter. What Economic Nationalism means to the South. World 
Affairs Pamphlets No. 4, 1934, New York and Boston, Foreign Policy Association 
and World Peace Foundation, 1934. v + 28 pp. 25 cents. 


The author traces the historical development of the ten cotton-producing 
States, their importance in the national economy, and their disproportionate 
economic poverty as compared with the rest of the United States. He emphasises 
the importance to them of extensive export markets and the relevance of President 
Roosevelt’s statement that “full and permanent domestic recovery depends in 
part upon a revived and strengthened international trade and that American 
exports cannot be permanently increased without a corresponding increase in 
imports ’’. Mr. Molyneaux shows that a high-tariff policy of economic nationalism 
would involve the complete ruin of the economic and social life of the Southern 


States. 


Morris, Homer L. The Plight of the Bituminous Coal Miner. Foreword by 
Joseph H. Wru1Ts. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1934, x1v + 
253 pp., illustr. $3. 

This description of the position of the American miner in periods of depression 
is based on personal knowledge and experience gained by the author during his 
work with the American Friends’ Service Committee ,which undertook the feeding 
of a number of miners’ children through the schools. After reviewing the plight of 
the coal industry, he describes the working and living conditions of the miners, 
their economic status, the precarious position of the miners housed on company 
estates, and the extent of unemployment and its effects. The result of the depres- 
sion, he says, showed itself in particular in serious under-nourishment and lack 
of clothing among the children. The whole problem, he points out, is rendered 
all the more serious by the poor prospects of any considerable development of 
employment in coal mining in the future, as the volume of production of 1929 
could be produced by 360,000 out of the half-million miners attached to the industry. 
He describes the attempts that have been made to rehabilitate the miners by 
placing them on small farms and by means of adult vocational training, and refers 
in this connection to the efforts of the Industrial Transference Board in Great 
Britain. 


Muggeridge, Malcolm. Winter in Moscow. London, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
1934. 252 pp. 


National Social Work Association. Diagrams of Social Work in Japan. Tokyo, 
1984, 49 + 18 pp. 


Neundérfer, Dr. Ludwig. Ausbau der Arbeiterwohngemeinden. Neue Wege 
zur Bekimpfung der Arbeitslosigkeit des Industriearbeiters. Dargestellt am Beispiel 
der Gemeinde Lorsch. Aufbau und Ausbau der Fiirsorge. Verdffentlichungen 
des Deutschen Vereins fiir 6ffentliche und private Fiirsorge. Heft 20. Leipzig, 
Liihe, 1933. 107 pp. 

This study of the means of combating the effects of unemployment in industry 
s based principally on the description of living conditions in the small town of 
Lorsch, which is 15 kilometres from Mannheim, has 6,200 inhabitants, and has 
three sources of income for the population : agriculture (especially tobacco growing), 
local industries (manufacture of tobacco) employing many women workers, and 
the neighbouring large-scale industries (principally in Mannheim). 
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New Fabian Research Bureau. Labour's Foreign Policy. Proposals for discus- 
sion put forward by the International Section of the Bureau under the chair- 
manship of Leonard Woo.tr. London, Victor Gollancz and the New Fabian 
Research Bureau, 1934. 26 pp. 6d. 
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nicacién a la Academia de Medicina de Lima. Lima, E. L. Castro, 1933. 12 pp. 








Pillu, Jean. L’organisation de l’administration générale de l’assistance publique 
a@ Paris. Thése pour le doctorat, Université de Paris, Faculté de droit. Paris, 
Recueil Sirey, 1934. 193 pp. 

The general administration of public assistance in Paris is one of the most 
important institutions of French administrative organisation. Its wide range is 
due to its numerous attributes and the development of its services: on public 
assistance devolves the relief, care, housing or maintenance of indigent persons, 
the sick, the old, the infirm, and deserted children in the Paris district. In order 
that it may deal effectively with these tasks, it is governed by a special adminis- 
trative system based on concentration and unification of its services, autonomy 
of administration, authority and wide responsibility of the general director. It is 
these fundamental features of the special system of public assistance in Paris 
which Mr. Pillu considers. He first examines how the administration has been 
developed and has become what it is. He analyses in ‘detail its organisation and 
in particular the Act of 1849. He indicates the role of each of the organs that 
contribute to its working, whether organs dealing directly with relief or organs 
of control and supervision. He considers in what measure the relative or apparent 
independence of certain services is justified. The work ends with a brief reference 
to the lessons that may be drawn from the facts studied, and, in conclusion, advo- 
cates an extension of the competence of the relief services in order that they may 
fully attain their fundamental object, which is to give to those who are in poverty ' 
the means to free themselves from that condition. 

























Pinloche, A. Fourier et le socialisme. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1933. 195 pp. 20 frs. 


A collection of texts representative of Fourierist thought, with a study of 
Fourier’s life and work and of the future prospects of his theories. In the last 
part, the author shows what is still of living interest in the fundamental principle 
of the Fourierist community, which “can find birth only in a state of things that 
will have for result : (1) to identify the individual interest with the collective 
interest in such a way that the individual can benefit only from operations that 
are profitable to the whole community ; (2) to make the general welfare the compass 
of the individual, so that the ambitious shall strive only for the interest of the 
community, this having become the helm of the individual interest. ” 














Political and Economic Planning Industries Group. Report on the British Cotton 
Industry. An investigation of the present structure of the industry and proposals 
for reorganisation with special reference to competitive efficiency in world markets. 
London, 1934. 147 pp. 

Among the proposals for reorganisation of the British cotton industry contained 
in this report are central purchase of raw cotton, a Marketing Corporation with 
representatives in all the main markets, and an Industrial Council, which would 
secure co-ordination throughout the industry. A part of the report deals with the 
conditions of the cotton industry in other countries, including Japan, China, India, 
the United States, France, and Germany. 
Quarelli, Gustavo. L’assicurazione obbligatoria contro le malattie professionali. 
L’intossicazione professionale da solfuro di carbonio. Istituto nazionale fascista 
per l’Assicurazione contro gli Infortuni sul Lavoro. Reprinted from Rassegna 
della Previdenza sociale, No. 6, June 1934. 71 pp. 


Reichsstand der Deutschen Industrie. Wege zur Behebung des Facharbeiter- 
mangels. Nr. 61. Berlin,’ 1994. 29 pp., diagrams. 

Two lectures given in April 1984 before the Vocational Educgtion Committee 
under the auspices of the National Organisation of German Industry (Reichsstand 
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der Deutschen Industrie), the first on present-day problems of industria] training, 
by Mr. Cuntz, Manager in the Krupp Company’s works, the second on the quan- 
titative and qualitative inadequacy of the recruiting of skilled workers and the 
remedies, by Dr. Herbert SruppErs, an official of the National Organisation of 
German Industry. 


Rocea, Dr. G. Assicurazione privata e sociale. Manuale Teorico-Pratico. 
Second revised edition. Manuali Hoepli. Milan, Hoepli, 1934. xvi + 579 pp. 
18 lire. 

After showing the extent, technique, organisation, and policy of insurance in 
general in Italy, the author first describes the different forms of private insurance, 
and then deals with social insurance, analysing its general features and examining 
its different branches: sickness insurance (occupational diseases, tuberculosis, 
maternity, insurance in the new Italian provinces, mutual benefit societies), 
insurance against accidents, invalidity and old age, and unemployment, and 
some other kinds of social welfare schemes. The work ends with a short biblio- 
graphy and an alphabetical index. 


Roosevelt, Franklin D. Looking Forward. New York, John Day, 1933. 279 pp. 
$2.50. 


Rosmarin, Stefan: Zbiorowe umowy pracy: Wydawnictwa Instytutu Admi- 
nistracyjnego Wydzialu PYawa Universytetu jana Kazimierza we Lowie. No. 2. 
Lvov, 1933. 149 pp. 

This thesis for the degree of doctor of law is an interesting contribution to the 
study of the principal legal and other elements that make up any system of collec- 
tive agreements. The author also analyses the two chief ideologies on which the 
different systems are based : liberalism on the one hand, and State intervention 
on the other. 


Russell, Sir E. John. The Farm and the Nation. London, George Allen and 
Unwin, 1933. 240 pp., diagrams. 


Schuhmann, Walter, and Brucker, Ludwig. Sozialpolitikim neuen Staat. Berlin, 
Willy Rink und Bernard Krause (Verlag fiir Sozialpolitik), 1934. 557 pp. 

An account of social policy in Germany from the National-Socialist standpoint. 
After stating the National-Socialist principles applicable to the matter, the authors 
examine in turn the question of the labour market, the legal protection of labour, the 
contract of employment and the regulation of wages, the protection of the worker’s 
personality, agricultural work and home work, the settlement of labour disputes, 
social insurance, protection of the aged and of disabled ex-service men, and occu- 
pational and social organisation. A chapter on miscellaneous topics deals inter alia 
with international social policy. 


Seibertz. Arbeiisgerichisbarkeit. Das Recht der Deutschen Arbeit. Heerschild- 
Schriftenreihe. Herausgegeben von Dr. Seti. Munich, Heerschild, 1934. 48 pp. 


Semashko, N. A. Health Protection in the U.S.S.R. The New Soviet Library, 
2. London, Victor Gollancz, 1934. 176 pp. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Semashko, who held the post of People’s Commissar of Health from 1918 
to 1930, gives a concise account of the organisation of the health services and of 
the methods of the health authorities in the U.S.S.R. (maternity protection, child 
welfare, the campaign against venereal diseases, prostitution, and alcoholism, 
health protection in rural areas, etc.). Short chapters describe the role of social 
insurance and labour legislation in the sphere of health protection. The author 
summarises the results of the first Five-Year Plan of socialist reconstruction 
and the prospects for the second Five-Year Plan. 


Spolok pre zébranu Grazov. Opatrnost zabrani irazu. Tlustroval R. MATOUSEK. 
Bratislava. 


Stellrecht, Helmut. Der Deutsche Arbeitsdienst.  Aufgaben, Organisation 
und Aufbau, Fiinfte, durchgesehene Auflage. Mit einem Geleitwort des Minister- 
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prisidenten Hermann G6r1NG und einer Einfiibrung von Staatssekretiir Constantin 
Hert. Berlin, E. S. Mittler, 1983. xm + 158 pp. 


The author describes the principal aims of the future compulsory labour service 
in Germany, the economic tasks for which it will be used, particularly in the sphere 
of land improvement and road making, and the details of its organisation and 
working : administrative organisation, preparation, execution, and financing of 
the schemes, training of the supervisory staff, and the legal status, housing, pro- 
visioning, and equipment of the workers. 


The Social Survey of Merseyside. Edited by D. Carapoc Jonrs, The School 
of Administration, University of Liverpool, with the assistance of J. E. McCrin- 
DELL, [H. J. H. Parker, C. T. Saunpers. Secretary: N. L. Hume. Vol. I. xxu 
+ 3828 pp., diagrams, maps. 15s. Vol. II. xv1 + 413 pp. 21s. Vol, III, xvm + 
560 pp. 25s. Liverpool University Press ; London, Hodder and Stoughton, 1934. 
Set of 3 vols. 45s. 


These three volumes contain the results of an elaborate survey of social con- 
ditions—made over the period of three years 1929-1932—of the district known 
as Merseyside, i.e. the Port of Liverpool and its adjoining areas, containing a popula- 
tion of about 1%, million persons. The survey is on somewhat similar lines to 
The New Survey of London Life and Labour. The main activities of this area are 
shipping, port services, transport, and distribution ; the survey thus differs from 
that of London, which embraced a great variety of activities. 

Much of the information is based on a household census, the account of which 
fills most of the first volume. A sample of 1 in 30 of all inhabited buildings was 
made and from these non-working-class families were excluded. The remaining 
families were visited by investigators who obtained information as to size of family 
(by sex and age), occupations of those normally earning, hours of work and earnings, 
other sources of income, birthplace, size of family, housing accommodation, rent 
paid, etc. The results give a vivid picture of such problems as overcrowding and 
poverty, rent, income (amount and adequacy), expenditure, etc. In the second 
volume a detailed account is given of the principal industries of Merseyside, with 
special reference to unemployment, the mobility of labour, and future prospects, 
and the third volume is devoted to studying various categories of the population 
(infants, schoolchildren, old persons, the infirm, the mentally deficient, the desti- 
tute, etc.), as well as an interesting study of the use of leisure, religious activities, 
social services, etc. 

The most interesting chapters from the point of view of the interests and 
activities of the International Labour Organisation are those in the first volume 
dealing with the income and expenditure of the workers. An estimate was made, 
in order to test the adequacy of these incomes, of a “ poverty line ’’ for different 
sizes of families, and families were grouped according to their position in relation 
to this standard. Of the families sampled (nearly 7,000) it was found that 16 per 
cent. were below the line (14 per cent. if public assistance was included) ; if, however, 
a “ human needs ”’ standard (designed first by Mr. Rowntree in Studies of Poverty) 
were adopted, it is estimated that a further 14 per cent. of the families would 
fail to reach this standard. 

The author’s comment on this is worth quoting: “ It is an ironical reflection 
that although production has in recent years so enormously increased, yet in one 
of the most important areas of England, a country which boasts of a relatively 
high standard of living for its workers, in round numbers some 2,000 families out 
of the random sample of 7,000 investigated failed to secure what Rowntree termed 
‘the bare essentials of a civilised life ’.” 

The information on how the families spend their income was obtained by 
means of a special family budget enquiry, covering 332 families. In view of the 
great interest of these figures, they are analysed above in detail in this number 
of the Review (under the heading “ Reports and Enquiries °’). 

It is impossible to summarise the remaining information in these volumes ; 
they are a mine of interesting facts, presented in an attractive way, and will be 
of great use for all future investigators. 


Treue, Wilhelm. Die deutsche Landwirischaft zur Zeit Caprivis und ihr Kampf 
gegen die Handelsveririge. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktor- 
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wiirde genehmigt von der Philosophischen Fakultaét der Friedrich-Wilhelms- 
Universitat zu Berlin. Berlin, 1933. 112 pp. 


Union sociale d’ingénieurs catholiques. Annuaire 1934. Paris. 434 pp. 


Verband der Deutschen Berufsgenossenschaften. Zentralstelle fiir Unfallver- 
hiitung. Neuartige Schutzvorrichtungen. Band 6. 1933. Berlin, 1933. 270 pp., 
illustr. 


Vinci, Felice. Manuale di statistica. Introduzione allo studio quantitativo dei 
fatti sociali. Vol. I. vir + 230 pp. Vol. II. 297 pp. Bologna, Zanichelli, 1934. 


ERRATA 


1934, Vol. XXX 


No. 5, November: ‘“ Jewish Colonisation in Palestine ”’. 


Page 683, line 11: for “‘ 66,653” read : 65,553. 
» 95 line 22: for “ 580,117” read : 581,977. 
684, title of table : for “1921” read : 1931. 
635, line 17: for “(5.1 per cent.)”’ read: (5.1 per cent.) ; etc. 
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ADDENDUM 


While the first article in this number, “ The Regulation of Hours 
of Work in the Cotton and Wool Teatile Industries”, was already in the 
press, the following information concerning Italy was received by the 
Office : 


On 11 October 1934 the Fascist Confederation of Industrial Workers 
and the Fascist Confederation of Industrialists concluded an agree- 
ment which aims at enabling a larger number of workers to be em- 
ployed. Among the measures recommended one of the most impor- 
tant is for the reduction of hours of work to 40 per week. National 
agreements concluded between the Employers’ and Workers’ Federa- 
tions for the cotton industry (19 November 1934) and the wool industry 
(24 November 1934) accept the view that the reduction of hours of 
work contemplated in the agreement between the Confederations is 
technically and economically possible, and fix a maximum of six 
weeks for the period over which these weekly hours are to be calculated. 
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